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Cornell\ood-Roard 


TAKES THE PLACE OF LATH AND PLASTER—FOR WALLS, CEILINGS AND PARTITIONS 
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When the Carpenter Moves Out—You Move In! 


N° waiting weeks for walls and ceilings to dry if you 
use this Oatmeal Finished wood-board instead of 
lath and plaster. 


In new construction you nail Cornell right to the joists epee pepeer 
and studding in any one of a wide variety of attractive tn Comtt mite idetoue 
panel schemes. Also used by thousands right over old very” end partitions, being rong, 
: rigia, fire-and-water resisting. QUick- 
plaster that has chipped, cracked or fallen. tt aedid sah heuer dol oats 
. . . . WO Wi, 2 ti 
Three valuable improvements distinguish Cornell from ng | gem wee OSPR 


all other wall boards—so be sure to order from lumber 
yards that supply the genuine Cornell: 
1—Cornell’s Fashionable Oatmeal Finish 
2—Cornell’s Mill-Primed Surface 
3—Cornell’s Triple-Sizing 
Send us the coupon for sample board, booklet of 
Cornell Interiors and name of your local dealer. 


Cornell Wood Products Co., General Offices, Chicago, IIL. 


Our Modern Mills at Cornell, Wisconsin, and extensive timber 
lands insure the fulfillment of all guarantees and contracts 








Cornell is primed at the mill both 
sides, so takes a perfect spread of 
calcimine or paint without the 


work and expense of a sizing coat For Sample Board 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. B3, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








Send me free sample of Cornell- 
Wood-Board showing Oatmeal Fin- 
ish; also booklet of Cornell Interiors 
and name of local Cornell dealer 


In the Garage—clean, dust- 
proof walls for comfort in sum- 
mer—for warmth in winter 
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canard Rotarian inswepl- 

blimp ukulele louver 


“The Supreme Authority; WEBSTER’ S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 7 
DICTIONARY contains 


answers to questions about 
these new words and hundreds 
of thousands of other words. 
00 P. Pages. 6000 | nt s. 
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Benjamin Nathaniel Bogue, who stammered 

himself for twenty years so badly he could 

a ae talk, originator of The Bogue Unit 

Method for Restoring Perfect Speech and 

Founder of The Bogue Institute for Stam- 

merers and Stutterers (Founded 1901), an 
Ins.:itution with national patronage, strongly endorsed by 
the medical profession, hax written a 288-page book, telling 
how he cured himself. Contains definite and authoritative 
information. Sent anywhere free to readers of the Literary 
Digest and postpaid upon request to 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, President 
4295 Bogue Building Indianapolis, Ind. 
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We prepare you for bar exami ina- 
oe Money refu: ded accordin to our 
Guarantee Bond if LL. oa 
contesred- Fheusende of successfu students en- 
Library, free ‘cnroll now. atist ose wpinable 120 ae 
Library, free Hhyog enrel.pow, 7 Send for them —now. 


la Mize Ge Extension University, oan. 452-LC, Chicago 


SEX OLOGY 


by William HK Walling, A. M., M.D. 
impartsin one volume : 3 
Knowledge a Y oung Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Y oung fl usband Should Have. 
Knowledge a F ather Should Have. 
Knowledge a F ather Should impart to His Soa. 
fedical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 














Wlustrated. Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Allinonevolume, Knowledge a Mother Should impart to Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postp’d. ledical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

Write for+-Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co., Dent. 773, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 














THE DIGEST SCHOOL AND CAMP DIRECTORY INDEX 


WE PRINT BELOW the names and addresses of the schools, colleges and summer camps whose 
announcements appear in The Digest in April. The April 3rd issue contains a descriptive an- 
nouncement of each. We suggest that you write for catalogs and special information to any of the 
institutions listed below, or we will gladly answer your direct inquiry. Reliable information procured 

yy school manager is av: Jailable without obligation to inquirer. Price, locality, size of school or camp, 
age of child, are all factors to be considered. Make your inquiry as definite as possi 


e. 
School asad Camp Department of THE LITERARY DIGEST 















SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS and COLLEGES 
FOR WOMEN 


The Ely School............ Greenwich, Conn- 
Chevy Chase School....... Washington, D. C- 
Colonial School........ . .Washington, D. C. 
Brenau College-Conservatory. .Gainesville, Ga. 
Shorter College............. Rome, Ga. 
Illinois Woman’s College. ... .Jacksonville, Ill. 


gg Seminary oe . .Godfrey, Ill. 
St. Mary-of-the- Woods 

Mary-of-the Woods, Ind. 
Maryland College oe Women.Lutherville, Md. 
National Park pany - - .Forest Glen, Md 
The Girls’ Latin School. _ Baltimore, Md. 
Bradford Academy.......... Bradford, Mass. 
Choate School... ... . .Boston, Mass. 
Howard Seminary. . . West Bridge water, Mass. 
Lasell Seminary Auburndale, Mass. 


Rogers Hall OO ST: Lowell, Mass. 
Sea Pines School........... Brewster, Mass. 
The MacDuffie School...... Springfield, Mass. 
OT) SE Sa .St. Louis, Mo. 
Lindenwood College......... St. Charles, Mo. 
Miss White’s School... .......St. Louis, Mo. 
Miss Beard’s School........... Orange, N. J. 
Kent Place. . . Summit, N. J. 


Highland Manor 5 “New Roe helle, N. Y. 
Lady Jane Grey School. . .Binghamton, N. Y. 
Miss Mason’s Summer School 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Ossining School. . .Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Putnam Hall School...... Poughkeepsie, mM. ee 
Scudder School.............. New York City 
The Knox School. Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Beechwood School........... Jenkintown, Pa. 
EGER SR: 5? Devon, Pa. 
Highland Hall............ Hollidaysburg. Pa. 
Linden Hall Seminary............ Lititz, Pa. 
Ogontz School............ Ogontz School, Pa. 
The Baldwin School......... Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
The Cowles School......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Mary Lyon School....... Swarthmore, Pa. 
Ward-Belmont Seminary... .. Nashville, Tenn. 
ES. Sy ond So. < ¢are von Basic, Va. 
Hollins College................. Hollins, Va. 
ary Baldwin Seminary....... Staunton, Va. 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Southern Seminary.........Buena Vista, Va. 


"| * See Staunton, Va. 
Sullins College.................. Bristol, Va. 
Sweet Briar College........ Sweet Briar, Va. 
Lewisburg Seminary... .. . Lewisburg, W. Va. 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Milford School... ..........0.. Milford, Conn. 
Lake Forest pacons . rata Lake Forest, IIl. 
Chauncy Hall School. : .Boston, Mass. 
Deerfield Academy.......... Deerfield, Mass. 
Wilbraham Academy....... Wilbraham, Mass. 
Worcester Academy......... Worcester, Mass. 
Peddie Institute........... Hightstown, N. J. 
SPSS RFS REO Ithaca, N. Y. 


Irving School. . .Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Mercersburg Academy... ... Mercersburg, Pa. 


MILITARY SCHOOLS 
Hitchcock Military Academy. .San Rafael, Cal. 
The Army & Navy Preparatory School 
Washington, D. C. 
Culver Military ‘wien bint wists Culver, Ind. 
Shattuck School............ Faribault, Minn. 
Bordentown Military Inst... Bordentown, N. J. 
Manlius, St. John’s School. ... Manlius, N. Y. 
Mohe; Lake School . Mohegan Lake, N. Y 


St. John’s Military. Ossining-on- Hudson, N.Y. - 


Fishburne Military School . . Waynesboro, Va. 
Randolph-Macon Academy. . Front Royal, Va. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS and CAMPS for BOYS 


Culver Summer Schools....... .. Culver, Ind. 
Bear Mountain Camp.......... Harrison, Me. 
The Kineo Camps.......... ..Harrison, Me. 
Camp Waganaki......... East Stoneham, Me. 
Camp Winnecook................ Unity, Me. 
Winona Camps.............. Denmark, Me. 


Bob-White Ashland, Mass. 
Georgia Military Academy’ s ‘Camp 
Highland Lake, N. 4 

Camp Wachusett...... . Holderness, N. 
Camp Champlain Lake C hamplain, N. Y. 
Dan Beard Camp . .Flushing, N. 
Ethan Allen................ "Sauge rties, N. y. 
MI oe bac cease died Catskills, N. Y. 
Petite France New York City 
Camp Pok-o’ -~Moonshine. . Adirondacks, N. 
Camp Wake Robin Woodland, N. Y. 
Camp a 

Cumberland River Bluffs, Tenn. 
Camp Terra Alta....... -Terra Alta, W. Va. 


CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


Camp Cowasset.......North Falmouth, Mass. 
Sargent Camps....... ....Cambridge, Mass. 
8. ee ...«Brewster, Mass. 
Camp Nakanawa 

Cumberland Mountains, Tenn. 





Camp Minnetonka......... -Monmouth, Me. 
Camp Tecemmet.............0.05> China, Me. 
Wyonegonic. Denmark, Me. 
Camp Junaluska eee Lake . Junaluska, N. & 
The Tall Pines............ Bennington, N. 
DE eee . .Adirondacks, N. ¥ 
Pine Tree Camp...... Pocono Mountains, Pa. 
OE OE a Wells River, Vt. 
The Teela-Wooket Camps...... Roxbury, Vt. 
Camp Winneshewauka........Lunenburg, Vt. 
WOE. oss dicon cesteoadca eee Fairlee, Vt. 


VOCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 


American College of Physical Education 
Chicago, Ill. 
Harvard Dental School........ Boston, Mass. 
The Sargent School........ Cambridge, Mass. 
The Elizabeth General Hospital, Tr. School 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Russell Sage College ............ Troy, N. Y. 
Skidmore School... . Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS (Co-Ed.) 
Northwestern University.... Evanston, Ill. 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Stewart Home Training School. Frankfort, Ky. 
Parkside Home School. . Muskegon, Mich. 
The Bancroft School . ; a N. J. 
Devereux Manor...... .Berwyn, Pa. 

The Hedley School... . "Glenside, Pa. 
School for xceptional Children. -Roslyn, Pa. 


STAMMERERS 


Bogue Institute . ...Indianapolis, Ind. 
Boston Stammerers’ Institute. . Boston, Mass. 
North-Western School, Inc. - Milwaukee, Wis. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Colorado Schoot of Mines...... Golden, Colo. 
Bliss Electrical School. .... Washington, D. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Bondeit Coese......:....--. Boston, Mass. 


Michigan State Auto School... . Detroit, Mich. 


























The Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. Truscon Standard Bvilding, 
Type 3 with Lantern, go’ x 176" 








A Few Users in the 
Iron and Steel Industry 


American Chain Company 

American Car and Foundry Company 
Allyne-Ryan Foundry 

Baldwin Locomotive Works 

Camden Forge Company 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


Cincinnati Milling Machine Company 


Dayton Malleable Iron Company 
Detroit Twist Drill Company 
Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Company 
Erie Tool Works 

Edgemoor Iron Company 

Erie Forge & Steel Company 

Heine Safety Boiler Works 
Hisey-Wolf Machine Company 
Ingersoll-Rand Company 

Industrial Works 

Interstate Iron and Steel Company 
Jessop Steel Company 

Lock Joint Pipe Company 

Link Belt Company 

Mahoning Foundry Company 
Maryland Bolt and Forge Company 
Orenstein-Arthur Koppel Company 
D. J. Ryan Foundry Company 
Stanley Works 

Titan Metal Company 

Vulcan Iron Works 

Warner & Swasey Company 








Group of Truscon Standard Buildings for 
Liberty Iron & Wire Works, Norfolk, Va. 


The serene sired hg os at 10, 1920 3 





‘Ilyne- Roan Foundry Co., Cleveland, 
vhbio. Truscon Standard Building, 
Type 2 with Lantern, go’ x 140 


Iron and Steel Industry 
Big User of these Buildings 


The iron and steel industry shows its 
appreciation of Truscon Standard Build- 
ings in a most tangible way byrepeatedly 
reordering them. Its leaders provide a 
definite place for them in permanent 
building programs, not alone because 
of the intrinsic value of steel as a build- 
ing material, but also because of the 
exact adaptation of Truscon Standard 
Buildings to all requirements. 


Truscon Standard Buildings are 
quickly and economically erected. 
They are fireproof, well-ventilated, 
easily heated and afford ample day- 
light. Built entirely of interchangeable 
steel panels—they can be easily en- 
larged, or taken down and re-erected 





TRUSCON 


in a new location without loss. In 
addition Truscon Standard Buildings 
cost less than any other type_ of 
permanent construction. 


Hence they are widely used in num- 
erous industries, as factories, ware- 
houses, foundries, tool rooms, multiple 
garages, cafeterias, machine shops, etc. 
Furnished in many types with hip, 
monitor or saw-tooth roof, in any length, 
various heights and widths to 100 feet. 
Write today for complete informa- 


tion and estimates; indicating size 


and purpose of desired building 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Warehouses and Sales Offices in Pri--ipal Cities 








STANDARD — 
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Habirshaw Insulated Wire-Plus 
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A HIS map is a graphic representation 
of the national marketing of Habirshaw in- 
sulated wire, through the branches and sub- 
branches of the Western Electric Company. 
Every important center in the United States 
is brought into touch with ample reserve 
stocks of Habirshaw wire by this wide-spread 
and efficient service of warehousing and 
distribution. 





Key to Map 


“O- O @ Locations of Western Electric houses 
: . 4 : , : 
er Indicates houses carrying complete stocks of Habirshaw wire Be . 
0. ae cit ; , 


‘ exclusively and in which a Habirshaw sales service representative 


é located. 4 i” AS 


@ Represents houses carrying complete stocks of Habirshaw wire. 7 











O Signifies houses through which Habirshaw products can be ob- \ 
tained. st 
. . . ; 1 : : 1 1 tL: i 
Black line ties in sub -branch with its branch house—where Habir- : 4. ha 
shaw representative is located. All these houses carry Habirshaw AK ~ SO E—= i 








wire exclusively. 


>—_>-—> Broken line ties in houses not carrying stock to Habirshaw stock 
houses supplying their requirements of wire and cable. 





Se 


SALT LAKE CITY PITTSBURGH 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Ones Ot +O CINCINNAT! 
( KANSAS CITY y \: : 








NASHVILLE| 
Y 


OKLAHOMA city ~ 
J 


HABIRS 


For more than thirty years—practically from the beginning of the electrical industry— “Pp. bh 
Habirshaw Insulated Wire has been accepted as a standard of quality all over the World Vr oO ve Za ry 
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Western Electric Companys Service 





Hasirsuaw Wire and Cable is made to meet all the 
requirements for communication or the ‘transmission of elec- 
tric power. 

Not only for the simple devices of the home; but for every 
conceivable machine or device of the industrial world, wher- 
ever electricity is used as power, 

Electrical experts as_well- as industrial engineers and 


architects highly respect the uniform quality of Habirshaw 
Insulated Wire. 


Our corps of engineers is constantly co-operating with 
them in the interest of meeting advances. in electrical science. 

These engineers have for their experimental and testing 
_ Stations the modern Habirshaw plants and _ laboratories, 
equipped with every resource of mechanical skill and scien- 
tific knowledge. 

Through intimate touch with the demands of the electrical 
world, by reason of its 43 branch houses, the Western Electric 
Company can supply not only the services of the Habirshaw 
engineering corps, but Habirshaw Wire to meet the needs for 
all transmission and communication purposes. 

This, together with the fact that the Western Electric Com- 
pany’s purpose is to supply almost any electrical equipment 
material, device or machine known to modern electric science, 
completes an economic electrical equipment service unequalled 
in this country today. 

Obviously, great economy is effected by selecting the 
Western Electric Company as an exclusive source of electric 
equipment, supply and service. 

The Western Electric Company sells to dealers, con- 
tractors and central stations everywhere electric material of 
standard quality. 

Habirshaw wire may be secured on request in any Western 
Electric house, but is carried in stock in the following Branch 
Houses: 






















Boston CINCINNATI PiTTSBURGH Cuicaco 

Providence Nashville Youngstown Indianapolis 
Milwaukee 
ot New York Grand Rapids 

pe CLEVELAND Detroit 
—” Sr. Louis 
Buffalo Memphis 

PHILADELPHIA San FRANcIsco 





Baltimore Oakland 











Insulated Wire & Cable 


Habirshaw Wire Manufactured by Habirshaw Wire Distributed by 
Hebiohew. Electric Cable Co. Western Electric Company 
@€ test O ime” corporated Incorporated 








10 East 43rd Street, New York Offices in All Principal Cities 
Habirshaw Power Cables—Rubber, Varnished Cambric and Paper—Sector and Concentric 


\_/ 
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You Men Who Look Ahead 


Realize that now is the time to secure large production. 


The demand exists—meet it by producing more and increase 


your profits. 


You can quickly provide additional storage or manufacturing 
space by using Hydraulic Steel Buildings—obtainable 


without delay. 


Built in sixteen different types, they meet 
the needs of practically every industry 


They come in standard units which are 
quickly .ereeted so that erection is a mat- 
ter of only a few days. 


These units will make a building of any 
length or width in multiples of 214 feet. 
Large capacity is obtained by erecting 
multiple units of two sections (as shown 


in the illustration), or more, as the occa- 
sion may’ demand. Doors and_ windows 
may be placed in any part of the building. 


A building thus made is portable— 
easily taken down, moved to another loca- 
tion and re-erected without damage or loss. 


“Hydraulic” Steel Buildings are, fur- 
thermore, strong, weather-tight, fireproof, 
durable, attractive, permanent, and rea- 
sonable in cost. 


“Hydraulic” Steel Buildings are suitable for warehouses, machine 
shops, foundries, garages, shop restaurants, bunk houses, factories 


and numerous other structures. 


Our engineers will gladly furnish additional details 
and assist you in deciding upon the type best suited for 


your purpose. 


THE HYDRAULIC STEELCRAFT COMPANY 
of THE HYDRAULIC STEEL COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Standardized Pressed Steel Portable Buildings; 


Wall, Column, Sewer, Tunnel, House, Arch Pan and Flat Slab 
Forms; Reinforcing Bars; and Concrete Conveyors 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


NEW YORK 
Singer Building 


CHICAGO 
Fisher Building 





DETROIT Ye 
Book Building | =] > ¢ 


il eR y 
‘Haan 


A | ae 
qgeany a 


ydrauli ic Steel Bul 


Standardized—Pressed Steel—Portable 
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| | The Development 
of SAFETY and HINGES 


N olden times high walls, huge city gates To last indefinitely, to swing back and forth 
and massive metal hinges protected a com- day after day without sagging or even a squeak 
munity from its foe. Today city walls and —that is the creed of every McKinneyHinge. 


gates are unnecessary but hinges have sur- 
vived to furnish safety and add convenience. 
Now, as of yore, hinges make doors possible! 


No matter what the architectural design— 
whether it be massive portal or small case- 
ment window, there is a McKinney Hinge or 


In ancient times and up until fifty years ago Butt of proper beauty and design to fit. They 


a hinge was a hinge—no more. Today con- fill every hinge need—perfectly. 
ditions are different. With other develop- In your plans for building or repairs fe- 
ments hinges have assumed a new identity. member the name McKinney. See that it is 


stamped on the Hinges or Butts you buy. 
By so doing you will be assured years of un- 
interrupted service and artistic architectural 


The name McKinney has marked a new 
epoch in hinge making, McKinney Hinges 
and Butts have set a new standard by which 


other similar products are judged for quality, harmony. 
endurance and usefulness... They make detter Don’t just ask for hinges. Remember the 
doors possible! name McKinney! 


~ 


Also manufacturers of McKinney 
arage and farm building door- 
ardware, furniture hardware 

and McKinney One-Man. Trucks. 


i McKinney One-Man — H. ° | B 
eliminate the need of extra help- tt 
ers and cut trucking costs in half. ing es an uU S 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh. Western Office, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago. Export Representation 
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HE way each workman ee his 

job is, in the last analysis, the 
measure of a plant’s standard. Billings 
and Spencer tools, drop forgings 
arid machines gain their distinction 
from the craftsmanship of such men 
as this, backed by the ideals of half a 
century. Our men are proud of their 
work and we are proud of them. 
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Fuller-Built 
Landmarks 


1. Grain Elevators at 
Quebec, Canada. 
Harbour Commissioners 
Engineers. 
2. West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. Plant, 
Tyrone, Pa. 
F. G. Ten Broeck, Engineer. 


3. Addition to Ford 
Motor Plant, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Albert Kabn, Architect. 
Ernest Wilby, Associate. 


4. Kipawa Co. Pulp, 
Paper & Sulphite 
Plant, Temiskaming, 
Canada. 

H. S. Ferguson, Engineer 
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New York 
Boston 

St. Louis 
Montreal 








= 
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“When we build by the Acre 


5 The covering of acres of country, with the many 











PE ay widely different types of structures that go to 
3 make up modern industrial plants, is an impor- 
tant part of the building activity of the Fuller 
H ae organization. 


The four plants here shown cover a large total 
of acreage—but even more important, they give 
some indication of the vast diversity of our 
building operations. 


The economy of building at any 





time lies in building right. 


The Fuller Industrial Engineering 
Corporation supplements the build- 


LER) 


BUILDING | 
\ (gira, V/ 


SSR V 


FULLER (FLATIPON) BUILDING NEW YORK 


ing service of the George A. Fuller 









| 


Company with expert engineering 
ability capable of handling the de- 








signing and equipping of industrial 
plants of all kinds with maximum 


speed and economy. 


George A.Fuller Company 


Washington Chicago Philadelphia 

New Orleans Cleveland Buffalo 

Baltimore Kansas City Shipyard: 
Pittsburgh Detroit Wilmington, N.C. 
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worn-out roads—all test the universal only way in which uniform strength and elasticity 
joint. At every irregularity in the road can be obtained. 
the universal joint must adapt itself t9 abrupt Adopted by leading manufacturers 
neue twisted—constantly wrenched—the uni- On more than fifty cars, trucks and tractors— 
ersal joi . : th, the Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joint is being 
a pas eee Se See 6 Snncth, <ven installed as standard equipment. It has stood 


Som of past he Sib Seat ante. severe tests for endurance—in many cars running 


a . i tenes road wer. por peri 2 60,000 miles without replacement or adjustment 


shocks which rack the bearings, differential and of any kind. 


Saat sy tal joint becomes When you ride in a car _equipped with 
pc the tg 5 capt: Sg or Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joints—notice the 


absence of backlash, jerks and rattles that are so 


Cushioning the shocks and strains common with worn-out metal joints. Observe 
how smoothly the car starts—how much more 


To save your car this severe wear and tear, uietly it runs, even over rough roads. 
the Thermoid-Hardy Universal Joint has been 7 Send for our new book, “Universal. Joints— 
designed. Built of flexible fabric discs, it ab- yeir Use and _Misuse.” It will give you in 
sorbs the blows that rack the gears and bearings. detail the construction of the Thermoid-Hardy 
The Thermoid-Hardy Joint transmits the power Joint, records of performance, opinions of leading 
without the shock. engineers and manufacturers who have adopted it. 


Having no metal-to-metal wearing surfaces : : 
Thermoid Rubber Compang 


the Thermoid-Hardy Joint cannot wear loose. 
Sole American Manufacturers 


It requires no lubrication—no constant attention. 
Fanwise construction for strength 
; ion of the Factory and Offices: Trenton, New Jersey 
be pevented erage dlp weg be New York Chicago San Francisco Detroit 


flexible fabric discs gives the Thermoid-Hardy Cjeveland Atlanta Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Universal Joint its extraordinary strength. This Boston London Paris Turin 


M< holes—sharp turns—steep hills— unique construction, illustrated below, is the 





In building up the flex- 
ble fabric discs, the several 
jJayers of fabric are put 
together so that the 
strands in each piece run 
in a different direction. 
This patented fanwise 
consfruction provides the 
greatest tensile strength. 
Ina laboratory test, made 
recently at Purdue Uni- 
versity, the drive shaft, 
itself, was twisted at a 
total stress of 21,700 inch 
pounds without injury to 
the universal joint. 





THERMOIW-HARDY 
UNIVERSAL JOINT 


Fanwise construction for strength 


Mokers of ‘‘Ti.ermoid Hydraulic Compressed Brake Lining’’ and ‘‘Thermoid Crolide Compound Tires’ 


Transmits the power without the shock 


The strain on the universal joint is intensified with every irregularity of the road 















LIST OF USERS 


H American-British ate. ‘e ° 
is} Allis-Chalmers Mfg. -C 
Anderson Motor Co. 








The Autocar Co. 
it Available Truck Co. 
el Barley Motor Car Co. (Roamer) 
#| Briscoe Motor Corp. 
Ei Jas. Cunningham Son & Co. 
HY Crow-Elkhart Motor Co. 
| Dart Truck & Tractor Corp. 
fH The Dauch Mfg. Co. 
#| Diamond T Motor Car Co. 
E| Dixie Motor Car Co. 
Ei Doane Motor Truck Co. 
iH! Fageol Motor Car Co. 
S| H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co 
e| Garford Motor Truck Co. 
BE} Gramm-BernsteinMotorTruckCo 
at Hebb Motors Co. 
B| Hendrickson Motor Truck Co 
et Holt Mfg. Co. H 
International Harvester Co. of 

A., Inc. ¥ 
#! International Motor Co. 
Hi Kentucky Wagon toe Co., Inc. 
H} King Motor Car Co. 

King Zeitler Co. 
Larrabee-Deyo Motor Truck Co., B 
H Inc. : 
BH Lexington Motor Co. 
Hi Locomobile Co. of America 
Maxwell Motor Corp. 
Menominee Motor Truck Co. 
Mercer Motors Co. 
Moreland Motor Truck Co. 
BH} McFarlan Motor Co. 

i} Nelson & LeMoon 
E. A. Nelson Motor Car Co 
gre Motor Truck Co. 
D. Newcomer Co. 
OQ’ ‘Connell Motor Truck Co 
Oliver Tractor Co. 
Oneida Motor Truck Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Parker Motor Truck Co 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Reo Motor Car Co. 
Root & Vendevoort E — g Co 
Santord Motor Truck C 
Service Motor Truck ag 
Stoughton Wagon Co. 
Studebaker Corp. 
Stutes Mar Tractor Co. 
Templar Motors Corp. 

‘ioga Stee! & Iron Co. 
Tow Motor Co. 
Traftic Motor T eae ‘= Corp. 
Transport Truc 
T sr City Four Ww: heel Drive Co., 


Wz alter Motor Truck Co. 
Ward-LaFrance Truck Co., Inc 
Watson Products Corp. 
Wichita Motors Co. 

_E, Basa Motor Co. 































































>. Wilson Co. 
itive Overland, Inc. 
Zeitier & Lamson Truck & T'rac- 






tor Co. 
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UT of the war the Christian 

Churches emerged with a 
new sense of the urgency of their 
Master’s command. 


“We must go forward,” they 
said. And each denomination 
planned its own “Forward Move- 
ment” to deepen the spiritual life 
of its members and equip itself 
with money and power. 


Then came the greater thought. 
“Tt is not enough for us to go 
forward. We must be sure that 
there is no waste of effort; that 
every man and dollar do their 
utmost in service. 


“We must go forward to- 
gether.” 


So the Interchurch World Move- 
ment was formed, a clearing house 
through which thirty great 
denominations—without _ sacrific- 
ing their identity in any way— 
can cooperate in the service of 


Jesus Christ. 


A Survey TuHat Every 
Business Man Must 
ADMIRE 


OR more than a year trained 

experts have been at work 
making a scientific survey of the 
whole world, and of America 
county by county. 


The churches for the first time 
in their history, have the full 
facts. 


They know where America is 
overchurched and where under- 


churched. 


They know exactly how they 
can co-operate in the foreign mis- 
sion fields to produce the largest 
results in international education, 
international health and _inter- 
national good-will. 


No business man can study 
those surveys without the con- 
viction that here is a Movement 
with its feet planted on the 
solid ground of fact, and a vision 


Thirty Denominations are going Together 


broad enough to survey the 

Church’s whole task. 

Each Memser Now Gives Less 

Tuan 3c A Day 

> the basis of this survey the 
co-operating denominations 

will unite in a simultaneous f- 

nancial campaign in the week of 

April 25-May 2. 

The amounts asked for are 
large in the aggregate: they are 
small when divided among the 
church members of the nation. 


The average contribution per 
member for all church purposes is 
less than 3 cents per day. Noth- 
ing for the richest nation in the 
world to be proud of, is it? The 
program of the Movement calls 
not for large gifts from a few, 
but for larger thinking and giving 
on the part of all. 


When your church calls upon 
you, give—and give from your 
heart as well as from your pocket- 
book. 


“the IN TERCHURCH World Movement 





45 West 18TH Street, New York 


of North America 
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Back of the mass of pulsating iron and 
steel that today produces Energy, there 
lie long centuries of striving for a 
means of multiplying the muscle-power 
of Man. @ There is a distinct obliga- 
tion, therefore, to be fufilled by any 
organization that is now producing 
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power-creating mechanism. It is an 
obligation to civilization, to society, to 
posterity. @ And it is an obligation 
that is recognized and acknowledged by 
the organization responsible for the 
product that the world associates with 
the Continental Red Seal. 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Offices: Detroit, Michigan 


Factories: Detroit-Muskegon 


Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 


STANDARD POWER FOR TRUCKS, AUTOMOBILES AND TRACTORS 












[ontinental Motors 
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48 of the First Fifty 


Pierce-Arrow trucks have lasted 8 years and 
are still running. The average life of the 
average truck is much less. Compare costs on 
this basis. 


Be sure the make of truck you buy has behind 
it years of service. If the present model differs 
from last year’s model, it is still an experiment. 


N has been used by the Standard 
O. 49 Oil Company to distribute oils 
and greases in Buffalo since 1911. It makes 
short haul deliveries to Standard Oil stations 
in the city and suburbs so that its total mileage 
has been less than 10,000 miles a year. Its 
work has been so dependable and its operating 
and maintenance cost so small that 15 other 
5-ton Pierce-Arrows were purchased for simi- 
lar use in Buffalo. The company operates 
276 Pierce-Arrows in various cities. 


CTCe _ © 


Delivers more work in a given 
time. 

Loses less time on the job and 
off the job. 

Costs less to operate and less 
to maintain. 



















1 












Lasts longer, depreciates less 
and commands a higher 
resale price at all times. 






THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Constantly Increasing Number 
of Automobile, Motor. Truck, Tractor 
_ and Machinery Manufacturers Using 
Them, Evidences the Broadening 
Appreciation of the Superior ~ 
Quality of S. R. B. Bearings. ANNULAR BALL BEARINGS 


Single Row Double Row 





HE many times multiplied volume of production being 

achieved for S. R. B, Bearings has been with adherence 
to the long established S. R. B. ideals — to produce the most 
dependable of all bearings, correct in design, correct in me- 
chanical precision and correct in quality of steel. 





The ability of S. R. B. Bearings to stand 
up under the severest load-carrying con- 
ditions and to render the longest and 
most dependable service has given them 
preference among successful automotive 
engineers. 


You will find S. R. B. Bearings in those 
motor cars, trucks and tractors whose 
names are instantly thought of as leaders 
in their respective fields. The same is 
rapidly becoming true as regards the 
leading makes of high speed industrial 
equipment, machines and motors. 


STANDARD 
STEEL AND BEARINGS 
Incorporated 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Standard Roller Bearing Co. Braeburn Stee! Co. 
Pisinville, Conn. Norwich, Conn. New Haven, Conn. 


Standard Sales and Service Distributors in 
Principat Cities 











































Executive Offices: 
47 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Controlled and Operated by 


MARLIN- ROCKWELL 


C260: 8 Ce: A. Ft 4 



















































Every Home Needs the Saw 
Most Carpenters Use 


You have always needed a good saw. 


For the next few years you will need 
one more than ever. Carpenters are 
going to be too busy putting up build- 
ings to come around and fix your coal 
bin and your porch screens, etc. 


There’s fun in doing these things 


yourself if you have the right tools. 


A Disston saw, clean, bright and keen, 
will. sing its way through the plank 
you want cut. It will stay sharp a 
long time. And it will give such good 
service that you will take care of it 
the way you care for your pet razor. 


That’s the kind of treatment a Disston 
Saw deserves, and gets from good car- 


penters and good citizens everywhere. 


Disston Saws are made of Disston- 
Made Steel. They cut true because 
they are balanced and set correctly. 
Sold by hardware dealers in all the big 
and little towns. 


How to use a saw, how to take care 
of it and get the most out of it is told 
in the Disston Booklet on Saws. Write 
for it. The book will make you buy 
a Disston Saw, but you will always be 


glad you did. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
General Offices: Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 
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Sixes of tomorrow 


must be built, we claim, like this 


When the struggle in motordom comes, a few years hence, lesser ideals must give way 





RINGING to market, as we have, a , tomorrow-type 
of car, proves conclusively all that we’ve argued is in 
the right d rection. 


We bridged the war period—learning all its lessons— 
yet we bring again those Mitchell principles which have 
won a ranking place for this pioneer Six. 


Just before the war, remember, we led the way in the 
fight -against over-lightness. In the rivalry on~ lightness, 
makers went too far. There came also a price rivalry, 
and the fierce competition led makers to skimp. 


Years of experience showed us ‘the error. Extreme 
lightness is not economical. A cramped car. is not com- 
fortable. Makers have found, and users have found, that 
such cars lacked endurance. Men want better cars in 
these days when cars are bought to keep. 


The great call then, as now, was for a sturdy car that 
lasts. 


‘ Over a year ago 


HE above we quote from one of our advertisements 
in this publication of 14 months ago. We repeat it 
to show how far we plan in advance. 


Now we are looking five years ahead. Pure reasoning 
will convince you that the car of tomorrow is the car that 
makes good today. 


For old-time competition will come back—more strenuous 
than ever—once supply is greater than demand. Then 
buyers must judge with new shrewdness. 





But we predict that motor-building and motor-selling 


will never go back to befo e the war ways. For people Four new-day models 

are doing their judging now, and innovations will become ; 

rarer. The new Mitchell Six comes in a 5-passenger 
Mere cheapness no longer has its attractions. Upkeep Touring Car, a 3-passenger Roadster, a 5- 

is a far more vital comparison. Weight no longer causes 

arguments, for balance is more interesting. passenger Sedan and a 4-passenger Coupe. 


Factory efficiency is no longer fascinating—people want 
to know how many years a car will be in service. 


Here is our -idea 


HE Mitchell policy is to sell a good Six at the lowest 
possible price. Our new model, with its new-day style 
and splendid chassis, sells below any Six of its size, power 
and class. It is clearly the greatest value in its field today. 


By thus giving mor we insure ranking place in the 
years to come. By proving our case now we build up a 
lasting friendship for the Mitchell. You can see this 
business strategy. And you can realize that the public 
profits by it. 


The way to prove all we say is to become acquainted 
with the new Mitchell. Examine it. Compare it. Bal- 
ance its advantages against others of its class. See if 
you can find more for your money. 


Then place your order at once, for there is a great demand, 
and cageoe' must be filled in rotation. 














MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, INC., ‘RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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“THE SWITCH" 


By HOWARD FURNISS, with Bethel 
Maine R. R., Bethel, Del. 





ee me _" 


Two years ago as superintendent of the } - 
machinery of @ focal shipbuilding plant I 
happened to be near a bunch of wen lac- 
ing a large rip-saw belt. ‘This was almost 
finished poe all the men had gotten down 
from the shaft above with the exception 
of one who remained there a minute 
to tighten a set screw in the operating 
pulley. He had almost finished this when, 
slizhtiy changing bis position on the shaft, 
tiis foot accidentally knocked the switch 
on, which started the shaft turning,which |) 
threw him against (he.pulley, catching bis 
atm: between the pulley and the belt. He 
was thrown over once this way and when 
| the pulley had made one revolution his 
arm was loosened and he dropped down on 
the saw which by this time had gained very 
great . One of his arms was saw: 
of he was sawed half-way through 
his back when pulled aw: ye — the saw. 
He died on the =, toa 
(oe a 


ET 
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Must we learn from dying men- 


—the deadly menace of the exposed knife switch? 


HE was up over a saw, tightening a pulley. 
His foot slipped, kicked shut the ex- 
posed knife switch. 

The power was on! Whir-r-r—went the 
machinery, up flew his body around the 
pulley, and then down the whizzing 
saw below . ... . well, after that moment 
nothing any man on this earth could do would 
help the lifeless, mutilated body. 


Must we learn, from such tragic lessons, 
the danger, the constant deadly menace, of 
the exposed knife switch? 


From all over the land protest 
is going up 


From everywhere an outcry, in ever-increas- 
ing intensity, is heard against the needless 
waste’ of life and property caused by the 
exposed knife switch. 


Fire marshals are ruling against it; safety 
officials are branding it as dangerous; labor 
unions are denouncing it; electrical societies 
are condemning i it; architects and contractors 
are blacklisting it; from every side comes the 
demand from authorities—the. knife switch 
must go. 


“The loss of life and property due to de- 
fective electric installations every year,” says 
John G. Gamber, State Fire’ Marshal of 
Illinois, “is beyond reason. . . . My depart- 
ment has issued a general order requiring that 
all knife switches, other than those on switch- 
boards, must _be of the approved safety 
enclosed type.’ 


The Western Association of Electrical In- 
spectors, in convention at St. Louis January 
27, 28 and 29, 1920, went on record with- 
out a dissenting vote as being in favor of 
the use of enclosed switches. 


AL 


“The exposed knife switch,” says John A. 
Hoeveler, Electrical Engineer, Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin, “is the most com- 
mon unguarded source of electrical trouble in 
factories. The worker is always in danger of 
shocks and burns by contact.’ 


The Square D Safety Switch 


The Square D Safety Switch is an absolute 
safeguard against shock, fire, and industrial 
accident of any kind. 


It is a simple knife switch in a pressed steel 
housing—externally operated. A handle on 
the outside does all the work. 


Current cannot reach that handle, nor the 
box itself—tough, rugged insulation com- 
pletely isolates all live parts. They are safely 
enclosed within steel walls. 


The switch may be locked in the open posi- 
tion, too, while work is being done on the 
line; nobody can thoughtlessly turn on the 
current. This feature is saving many an 
electrician’s life. “On” and “Off” positions 
are clearly indicated. The Square D Safety 
Switch is made in over 300 sizes, types, and 





The dangerous exposed The Square D Safety 
knife switch Switch 


A 


capacities—for factories, office buildings and 
homes. 

The greatest remaining hazard around an 
electrical installation—the exposed knife 
switch—is going. All over the country pro- 
gressive firms—leaders both in employes’ 
welfare and in efficient production—are safe- 
guarding the lives of their workmen and their 
property by replacing all old-style exposed 
knife switches with Square D Safety Switches. 
Prominent among them are: 


The United States Steel Corporation 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Standard Oil Company 

Pullman Company 

Ford Motor Company 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

U. S. Shipping Board 

General Motors Corporation 
Bethlehem Steel Company 


Listed as standard for both fire and accident 
prevention by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
Meets the requirements of the National 
Electrical Safety Code of the Bureau of 
Standards, e partment of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. 


The ix D Safety Switch is sold and 
installed by your electrical dealer and con- 
tractor. Architects and engineers are listing 
it as standard equipment. Ask any of them 
for further information—or write us direct. 


Act NOW and protect your workmen, 
your family and your property against fire, 
shocks and other electrical hazards. 
SQUARE D COMPANY, 1400 Rivard 
Street, Detroit, Michigan. Canadian Branch: 
Walkerville, Ontario. 


HAA 
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In the heart of Christ 
there are no boundary lines 


The same Survey which in this Spring of 
1920 brought to Northern Baptists the full 
realization of the churches’ duty within the bor- 
ders of the United States, revealed unparalleled 
need in all the Foreign Mission effort of the 
denomination. 


A flash of powder in Serbia, six years ago, 
taught us that all the world is close neighbor 
to itself. 


We have declared our intention to establish 
throughout mankind “a civilization Christian 
in spirit and in passion.” 








Millions need our aid 
$100,000,000 April 25—May 2 








The Need 


Ninety per cent of those who die in non-Christian 
lands die without care from a doctor. 


We have small hospitals in many mission fields that 
are treating 10,000 patients each a year. 


In Assam, where 7,000,000 persons have no aid 
from the Occident save that of the Northern Baptists, 
we have not a single fully equipped hospital. 

A generation possessing at least some leaders 
trained in medicine must be raised in Burma, in 
Assam, in South India, in China, in Belgal-Orissa 
and in Africa. 

Immediate suffering must be alleviated. 


The Remedy. 


Your money will establish the first hospital for 
women that Assam’s 7,000,000 have ever known, 
and two general hospitals besides. 

Your money will put new hospitals, doctors and 
nurses in South India, where plague and famine 
have swept out human lives, as the tide sweeps 
out the refuse. 

Your money will help build a Christian medical 
profession in China. 

Your money will fight disease in Africa. 


Your money will multiply in all the world that 
body-healing function. of Christianity which the 
Great Physician never neglected. 


Education and Evangelism 


Africa is on the threshold of civilization. In the 
words of General Smut, “‘ Africa has marched with 
great suddenness to the center of the European 
stage and must profoundly influence the problems 
of its statesmanship.” 

Civilization of one sort or another is seeping to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

Vast hordes in Asia and Africa are restless, dis- 
satisfied with their old beliefs, capable of almost 
any veering. 

When we have done our duty there will be training 
schools in Africa to prepare both men and women for 
preaching, teaching and other spheres of leadership. 
When we have done our duty there will be new high 
schools for girls in Burma and for boys in Japan. 


South India and China will secure educational aid 
that will help them to help themselves. Intelligent 
citizens will be bred for the New World. 


Unless you falter the New Testament will be read 
within the next four years by millions of persons who 
never knew its blessings before. 


Unless you falter 228 new missionary families and 
176 additional single women missionaries will spread 
the Word. 


Unless you falter our Christian conception of life— 
the thing that produced “Americanism’”—will be 
vouchsafed to many lands. They, too, can build 
enlightened democracies, becoming beacons in the 
world’s progress. 


Your Opportunity 


This is part of a program drawn up by one of the evangelical denominations. 


Baptists of the North will be solicited between April 25 and May 2 for contributions to the $100,000,000 “enlarged 
Christianity’ fund. The support of all Christians will be welcomed. It is Christ’s money and you are the Steward. 


THE NEW WORLD MOVEMENT OF NORTHERN BAPTISTS 


276 Fifth Avenue 


New York City 


For the complete program at home and 
abroad write for a copy of the “Survey.” 
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To those who are building a home 


I T looks now as if the building material market will become 
settled at its present high price level-—and even though there 
is some slight decrease, most costs surely will remain high. 


It is obvious, then, that people who build with durability in 
mind are wise—they both assure a low up-keep cost and in- 
sure a ready re-sale value for the home they build. 

Not surprising, then, that orders for Asbestos Shingles have 
broken records. It seems that people are building perma- 
nently—with permanent materials—for ultimate economy. 

This advertisement is written to guide i choice of 
a shingle—and tries fairly to point Gat whe Acbestes to net 
only permanent, but beautiful, fireproof—and not expensive. 


“oO 




















HERE is an obvious reason for 
the fact that Asbestos Shingles 
do not deteriorate either in 
strength or beauty as time goes on. 


For there is nothing about As- 
bestos Shingles that is subject to 
change. Their strength is perma- 
nently high—not varying or di- 
minishing due to the gradual loss 
or alteration of some ingredient. 
They are always hard and tough— 
not soft in summer and brittle in 
winter, They retain their shape 
and beauty without warping, peel- 
ing or curling, for each shingle is 
of uniform strength throughout.* 


All of this because Asbestos is a 
mineral—one that has endured for 
ages unaltered in its remarkable 
characteristics, and Asbestos fi- 
bres, combined with Portland 
cement, make shingles of stone 
whose life can be measured only 
by asking ‘‘ How long will the 
building last? ” 


*As a matter of fact, Johns-Manville m 


Asbestos Shingles actually grow 
stronger and tougher with age. 













Can Asbestos Shingles Defeat 


These Roof Destroyers ? 











Ne 





LL good shingles 

resist weather as 
long as they last, but 
atmospheric action is more than 
the storms of winter and the heat 
of summer. Atmospheric action 
is the continual rotting, corrod- 
ing, disintegrating effect of ex- 
posure to the air, regardless of 
climatic conditions. 


Some air contains gases that are 
very destructive—all air has in it 
the powér to destroy organic mat- 
ter within the space of a few years. 


But atmospheric action is not 
an enemy of Johns-Manville As- 
bestos Shingles, because they are 
all mineral. They cannot rot, for 
only organic matter provides the 
food for the germs of decay. They 
cannot corrode, even where ex- 
posed to most acid fumes. 


They do not disintegrate, be- 
cause the strong fibres of Asbestos, 
acting as permanent, tough bind- 
ers, are not weakened by exposure. 





F course, Asbestos Shingles are 
non - inflammable —fire re- 
sistance is the quality for which 
asbestos has always been most 
widely known. When you remem- 
ber that in practically all com- 
munity fires the spread is from 
roof to roof the importance of 
this quality becomes apparent. 


You can touch a match to an 
Asbestos Shingle, throw one into 
a blazing furnace, apply the white 
hot flame of a blow torch—it 
will not ignite. 


For Asbestos Shingles contain no 
combustible saturants or organic 
material of any sort. They are 
made of Portland cement and As- 
bestos fibre formed under tremen- 
dous pressure into light slabs of 
solid stone. Because of these facts, 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories in 
Chicago,whose tests form the basis 
for all insurance ratings, give 
Johns-Manville Shingles the high- 
est classification for fire safety, 
shared only by slate, tile and metal 
roofings. 





Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofings include Asbes 


and Colorblende Asbestos Sh 


tos Roll Roofing, Johns-Manville Standard 
lle Asbestos Ready Roofing, Johns-Manville 





Corrugated Asbestos Roofing, Johns-Manville Built-Up Asbestos Roofing. 





H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York City 10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


























INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where it belongs 
CEMENTS 
that make boiler wa'ls leak-prodf 
ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire miks 






OHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 
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The unobtrusive fragrance of Ivory Soap is,not the 
usual soap perfume. It is merely the pleasing, 
iz natural odor of Ivory’s high-grade ingredients. Its 
delicacy and refinement are two of the reasons why 
you find Ivory Soap in so many homes where good 


taste and good sense prevail. 
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THE. DIGEST’S NATION-WIDE PRESIDENTIAL POLL 


$6 REATEST” and ‘‘most representative” are valu- 
(5 able words, in spite of the careless way in which 
they are too often thrown around, and it is with a 

due sense of their value that they are applied to the nation- 
wide poll of Presidential sentiment now being eonducted by 


Tue Literary DiceEst. 


they nominally represent, are being chosen uninstructed, 
instructed by narrow margins, or after battles royal in which 
it is being freely charged that the basis of choice was financial 
rather than popular. The opportunity offered by Tue Dicest 
will result in an expression of public opinion sufficient to have a 

large influence on the 





The first few returns 


nominating conventions, 





will appear next week. 
Eleven million (11,000,- 
000) ballots will be sent 


SECRET BALLOT—No Signature—No Condition— 


possibiy even to decide 
their choice. 





out, not to selected 
groups, but to voters of 


all groups and classes, [[] Democratic 


Cl Republican 


Jd O (If you voted any other Party, write name of Party.) 


No Obligation—Just Mark Your Choice—Mail at Once Ys “oni “eh bee 


Put a Cross [x] in Square Before Name of Political Party You Voted 
At the Last Presidential Election 


strongly emphasized 
that Tue Dicest has 
no ax to grind for any 








the real makers, poten- 
tially at least, of public 
policy in America. The 
ballot, illustrated here- 
with, is so arranged that 
returns may be made 
without signature, with- 
out the cost of one cent, 


vote this year; OR, 
blank lines below. 


Newron D. Baxze G. M. HircHcock 
Witt J. Brran T. R. Mansi, 
Cuamp CLARE Wm. G. McApoo 
James M. Cox A. M. Pater 
JosEPHUSs DANIELS Wm. C. Reprietp 
Epwarp I. Enwarva Wooprow Wiison 
Jaurs W. Grearp 


Put the figure “1” before the name of your FIRST. CHOICE, and “2” bef th 
mame of your SECOND CHOICE for candidate of the party with which you prceoeh te 
if the names you prefer are not on these lists, write them on the 


DEMOCRATIC (Alphabetically Arranged). REPUBLICAN 


candidate, party, class, 
or political or economic 
group, in offering to the 


amen it feesn  Geeanes B, eseee nation this opportunity 
Agruur Carrer Hinam W. Jonnson 


= eae a 
CaLvin ‘CooLipcE Frank O. LowDEN for a nation-wide = 


Aupent B. Commins Joun J. Pexsaixo mary. The absolutely 
James P, Gooprics MILES PoINDEXTER Tee , 
impartial and non-pat- 


Warzen G, Hanpixng 3 Wittiam H. Tart 
tizan nature of the poll 





without more bother 





Leoxarp Woop 
is attested not only by 








than making a pencil 


the reputation of the 





mark on a _ post-card 
and turning the card 
over to the mail. 
the response already re- 





ONE OF THE 11,000,000. 
A short, simple, secret ballot which carries the signs of its own high intentions on by special safeguards* 
With its face. The impartiality and non-partizanship, as well as the size and repre- 
sentative range of THE DiGEst’s great Presidential primary, are guaranteed. 


magazine behind it, but 


which, after a variety 
of tests, including the 








ceived and the daily in- 

creasing interest as a basis, it may be prophesied that a stupen- 
dous total of these simple, secret ballots will be received, each 
filled out by an individual voter in honest accord with his 
opinions and beliefs. The scope of this attempt to gage the 
attitude of 11,000,000 voters is perhaps best indicated by the 
fact that the total vote for President at the last election was only 
18,529,902. Tur Diaest’s poll is, we believe, not only the 
greatest political poll ever attempted in America, except by the 
national Government at general elections, but the greatest and 
most representative unofficial poll of the American electorate 
on any question whatsoever. 

The mere information to be obtained, the so-called ‘‘news 
value”’ of this great national primary, important as that may 
be considered, is perhaps not the feature that will give it its 
greatest interest and value. It is hoped that it may prove a 
real expression of the “voice of the people” which, even tho it 
may be ‘“‘the voice of God,” is often not audible in the tumult 
and shouting that precede and accompany Presidential nomi- 
nating conventions. At few times, perhaps, in American history 
have issues, personalities, partizan claims, and disclaimers been 
more mixed and jumbled. Delegates, most of them as unde- 
cided in their own opinions as about the opinions of those whom 


mailing of eighty thou- 
sand trial ballots, have been thrown about the balloting. The 
ballots will not be sent out in bulk, nor even in small parcels. 
They will not be sent to selected persons, to be distributed by 
them, and collected after the signatures are obtained. Each 
Dicest ballot is sent separately, by United States mail, in a 
closed envelop, addrest to the individual for whom it is in- 
tended. Each will go directly into the hands of the person to 
whom it is addrest, and no propaganda as to party, candidate, 
or issues will accompany it. It will be practically impossible, 
therefore, for the slips to be gathered up by interested indi- 
viduals and used in the time-honored way commonly known 
as ‘‘stuffing the ballot-box.’’ In order to obviate any linger- 
ing possibility that the ballots may be so collected and used, 
Tue Dicest requests that all persons receiving them consider 
them strictly non-negotiable, either to be used by the individual 
addrest or not at all. 

These individuals to whom Txe Dicest’s ballot will be sent, 
constituting almost two-thirds of the total number of voters 
who voted in the United States at the last Presidential election, 
in 1916, have been selected by the combination of several 
systems planned to assure that the poll will be thoroughly 

(Continued on foot of next page.) 
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“REPUBLICAN VIEWS OF THE HOOVER BOOM 


HE IMPORTANT THING TO-FIND OUT, after 

Herbert Hoover’s avowal that he is a conditionally 

receptive candidate for the Republican Presidential 
nomination, is, of course, whether the Republican party in return 
regards him with equal favor. And first of all, we must remem- 
ber that it is the custom of our 


swell which is pushing him into the White House,” and because 
“it insures a Republican delegation for Hoover from California, 
his home State, where the Hoover tide is rising every day.”’ 
The Pasadena Star-News declares itself ‘“‘in favor of the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Hoover at Chicago,’’ and predicts a rallying of 


Republicans to his standard. 





great political conventions to 
name no candidate who can not 
command the support of the 
delegation from his home State, 
on the idea that a 
can carry State 
ean not hope to the 
nation. Mr. Hoover hails from 
California and 
therefore a direct challenge to 
the anti-League candidacy of 
Hiram W. Johnson, one of the 
“bitter-enders” in the Treaty 
fight in the Senate. Thus in 
California, the home of both 
Mr. Hoover and Senator John- 
son, the formerly Progressive 
Los Angeles Express declares 
that ‘“‘Hoover is right in his 
understanding of the situation 
in this State.” ‘‘The Repub- 
of California,” it con- 


man who 


not his own 


carry 


his avowal is 


licans 








The Oakland Enquirer, how- 
ever, after urging Californians 
which 
serve our 


**toconsider prayerfully 


of her-sons best can 
American and our common hu- 
declares itself still for 
The Oak- 


land Tribune finds Mr. Hoover’s 


’ 


manity,’ 


Senator Johnson. 


announcement “‘ unsatisfactory” 


because ‘‘he still assumes to 
place himself above party wis- 
dom and judgment”; but it 
e goes on to say that his state- 
ments regarding the Peace 
Treaty and the urgency of 
economie questions are ‘‘ad- 


mirably conceived and will give 
his candidacy a stimulus which it 

The San José 
suggests that 
rating 


so far has lacked.”’ 
Mercury - Herald 

Mr. political 
would be improved if he made 


Hoover's 








tinues, “‘are anxious for an 
opportunity to express them- 
selves in favor of a League of 
Nations with proper reservations safeguarding 
traditions and interests.” The issues, it insists, necessitate the 
drafting of Mr. Hoover into the publie service; and it calls upon 
California to recognize this facet by the election of Hoover 
delegates to the Republican National Convention. the 
same city the conservative Republican Times cordially wel- 
comes Mr. Hoover’s telegram to the Hoover Republican Club 
of California (which is quoted in part at the end of this 
article), because it “will give an 


IN THE 


American 


In 


impetus to the ground- 


MIDDLE OF THE ROAD. 
—kKirby in the New York World. 


of his 
over his own signature that will 


“a statement position 

leave no shade of doubt of his 
absolute Americanism and such 
tionalism as that which keeps the Dominion of Canada and 
and the United States at perfect peace.” 

Crossing the northern boundary of California, we find the 
Portland taking a rather non-committal attitude 
toward the Hoover candidacy. ‘‘Whether he will be formidable 
at Chicago depends on developments,” this Oregon paper 
remarks; and it goes on to say: 


an unobjectionable interna- 


Oregonian 


“‘Undoubtedly, he is late in going into the contest, and it is 








(Continued from preceding page) 
representative of the whole nation. The list includes business 
men, merchants, manufacturers, bankers, railroad employees, 
builders’ employees, contractors, farmers, carpenters, plumbers, 
printers, clerks, mechanics, miners, workers in all the great branches 
of industry, including both union and non-union men. 
sional men and women of all kinds will be duly represented, includ- 
ing lawyers, doctors, clergymen, authors, newspaper men, actors, 
dentists, engineers, educators, insurance and real-estate men, 
executives, managers, superintendents—in short, all the classes 
and varieties of men and women who go to make up the bone and 
sinew of America. It is, by the common consent of all authori- 
ties on our form of government, the duty of these men and women 
both to have opinions on the problems that face their democracy 
and to make these opinions known. The very unwieldiness of 
the electorate forces them to delegate a large amount of this 
responsibility to politicians. This unofficial Presidential primary 
will serve to gather and give weight to the nation’s diverse beliefs 
and desires as they are represented by the various candidates. 

The mere mechanical arrangements for making this greatest 
of all political polls were of astonishing size and complexity. 
The incidental task of addressing the envelops, 11,000,000 of 
them, occupied more than a thousand persons, in several cities 
in different parts of the country, almost an entire month. Several 


Profes- 


hundred thousand hand-addrest envelops were turned out 


each day, tons of printed matter were sent out, thousands of 
steel pens and gallons of ink were applied to the same purpose. 
The printed matter used, if laid end to end, would encirele the 
United States. 
will be recorded, summarized, and analyzed from week to week 
in Tue Dicest. 
continuing as a special department through successive numbers 


As the returns come in, State by State, they 
Beginning in the number dated April 17, and 


up to the actual meeting of the two great conventions in Chicago 
and San Francisco, these results will undoubtedly be followed 
with the keenest interest both by the newspapers and individuals 
of the whole country. Coincidently, THe Diexst will earry 
reports of the many smaller polls now being undertaken by news- 
papers and magazines in the various cities. 

From now on, and with increasing frequency as convention 
the 
papers will deal less with world-problems, more with America’s 
decision as to her course during the next four years. Both for 
America and for the world at large, no more vital decision 
impends. Tue Dicest trusts that it will be able, through the 
series of articles founded on its great Presidential primary as 
well as through all its other departments, to contribute a 
clarifying, a truly democratic, and American element to that 
decision, 3 


time approaches, the leading articles of nation’s news- 
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hot likely that he or his managers for him will appear at Chicago 
with any great array of delegates pledged to him. But he 
will be backed by a very considerable sentiment, and, in case of 
a protracted contest, it is easily conceivable that he would be 
chosen. A fair test of the Hoover strength will be furnished in 
California and also in Oregon. In California there will be a 
straight-out and clean-cut issue between him and the hitherto 
{invincible Johnson. If he shall defeat Johnson it is not im- 
possible he will by one stroke kave eliminated the Senator and 
will, even before convention assembles, have overcome one 
great obstacle to his success. If he shall be beaten, it will yet 
remain true that his nomination as a dark horse is within the 
eards. Sooner or later the convention will itself, in our judg- 
ment, make it plain that it will not nominate Johnson, save 
fn the one contingency that it shall have previously declared 
against a League of Nations, with or without reservations.” 


Continuing north into Washington, we find the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer convinced that “‘the rank and file of the Republican 
party will welcome Herbert Hoover into the field,”’ and that ‘‘the 
issues which he will support are precisely the issues which the 
Republican party must espouse if it expects to win in Novem- 
ber.” We read further: 


‘His decision to cast his lot with the party of Lincoln and of 
Roosevelt may not rouse much enthusiasm among the narrow 
partizans and the adherents of candidates already in the field, 
but the majority of the membership will look upon Mr. Hoover 
as a valuable acquisition. . . . Most Republicans hope and 
expect that the pledge of party faith will be a ‘forward-looking, 
liberal, constructive platform on the Treaty and our economic 
issues, neither reactionary nor radical in its approach to our 
great domestic questions, and backed by men who undoubtedly 
assure the consummation of these policies.’ Mr. Hoover finds 
himself in harmony with the rank and file of the Republican 
party on most questions of the day, including the Treaty of 
Peace. Since his choice of party has been made it may be 
expected that he will devote his undoubted talents toward 
making the party platform a good one.” 


The Spokane Spokesman-Review feels that he “‘has strengthened 
his chances by his statement”; and it predicts that his op- 
ponents will find it difficult to twist any part of this statement 
to his disadvantage. 

Turning from these Republican papers of the Pacific coast 
to those of the country at large, we still find party sentiment 
far from a unit on the subject of Mr. Hoover’s candidacy. “In 
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THE PRAIRIE FIRE. 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 














his latest political pronouncement Herbert Hoover once again 
proves himself a man without a precedent,” remarks the Toledo 
Blade, which goes on to say: 

“There never was anything like the Hoover situation in 
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American politics, and {t follows naturally that there is no 
guessing its outcome. 

| “In effect, Mr. Hoover tells the Republican party he would 
like to belong to the Republican party if the Republican party 
will be the kind of a party to which he would like to belong. 
And that, if he belongs to it, he would have no objection to 
leading it. Under ordinary circumstances, it would be impossible 
to conceive of a political party, with the fragrance of nearing 

















A DREADFUL POSSIBILITY. 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


victory in its nostrils, turning itself over to a leadership on such 
terms. But we live in a new world since the war, and weird 
things may happen even in political conventions. The present 
prospect is, however, that neither the Chicago nor the San 
Francisco conventions will go outside the recognized ranks of 
known party men for candidates.” 

In a whimsical vein the Detroit Journal makes this contribu- 
tion to the discussion: 

‘Herbert Hoover’s long and cautious comparison of Republi- 
can cuisine and Democratic cookery has caused him finally to 
apply for permanent board at the substantial institution under 
the sign of the Elephant. The question arises whether, after all this, 
he has not madea mistake. At the Democratic house at least a 
partial welcome has been held out. The Republican doorstoop is 
fairly well crowded already with hungry applicants, none of 
whom is at all likely to hunch over and give Mr. Hoover room, 
and any one of whom would delight to shove him out into the 
gutter. The Hoover judgment as to food is sound, as it ought to 
be after these three or four years of European experience, but in 
the matter of getting a place at the table, or even over the thresh- 
old of the dining-room, it strikes us that the gentleman has 
merely let himself in for a quarrel with a disappointed appetite.” 

The Kansas City Journal thinks that ‘‘Mr. Hoover’s boom 
would be promoted if he would refrain from emphasizing the fact 
that he is a Progressive Republican, because in the minds of 
thousands of Republicans this is synonymous with Bull Moose, 
and it is not difficult to awaken the old prejudices of a former 
campaign.” ‘It is sufficient,” it adds, ‘‘for a candidate to de- 
clare himself a Republican, and it will be understood that he is 
progressive. All true Republicans are progressive.” “If there 
is a chance for Hoover,” remarks the Philadelphia Inquirer, ‘‘it 
must come apparently as the outcome of a protracted struggle 
fn the convention after the candidates with instructed delegates 
back of them have fought each other to a standstill.” To quote 
further: 


‘‘He must show undoubted public approval. Since his friends 
are to challenge Hiram Johnson in California—where both 
Johnson and Hoover live—there will be presented a test of public 
sentiment of significance. Johnson owns all of the political 
machinery of the State—machinery which gave him a tremen- 
dous majority for the United States Senate in 1916 and at the 
same time defeated Hughes for President, while Hoover is 








% 


forced to appeal to the people alone. Johnson will stump the 
State and conduct a personal fight. Hoover will not. If, 
despite these great odds against him, Hoover should lift the scalp 
of Hiram Johnson, he would inevitably become a serious factor 
at Chicago.” 

The Minneapolis Journal thinks that Mr. Hoover's availabil- 
ity ‘‘is distinctly enhanced” by his avowal of party affiliation, 
and is satisfied that ‘“‘his ideas are all sound Republican doc- 
trine.” No one who goes about and talks with men and women 
ean doubt that there is a great deal of sentiment for Hoover, 
remarks the Columbus Ohio State Journal, but— 


“Thus far this sentiment has been all unorganized, and un- 
organized sentiment does not result in nominations. 

**Most of the recognized Republican leaders of the country 
are committed to other candidacies and do not want Hoover.” 


We find a similar blending of praise and doubt in the following 
sentences from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 


*“*Mr. Hoover is a man of great qualities that eminently fit 
him for the high office of President of the United States. What 
strength he may develop as a candidate for the nomination is, 
however, a matter of conjecture. He is late in entering the 
campaign. Governor Lowden and General Wood, both ex- 
cellent men, seem to be far in the lead in the race, altho Senator 
Harding, another worthy candidate, and Senator Johnson, each 
has a considerable following. Nothing less than a great popular 
demand for Hoover’s nomination, or a deadlock in the con- 
vention, would be likely to overcome these candidates and 
cause his selection.” 

As the Boston Transcript sees it, Mr. Hoover offers to reunite 
with the Republican party on the following conditions: ‘‘Make 
me your nominee for President; or let me make your platform 
and put upon it candidates satisfactory to me.” We 
further: 


read 


“Mr. Hoover can no longer be blamed for side-stepping the 
Republican nomination, and if the Republicans at Chicago balk 
at his offer, presumably it will still be good when the Democrats 
meet three weeks later at San Francisco.”’ 

The Albany Knickerbocker Press thinks it is ‘‘a pity that a 
man of. Mr. Hoover’s ability should have been placed in such an 


equivocal position as he occupies.” It goes on to explain: 


“His views, as he has announced them, are sound enough; 
his manner of handling the problems with which ‘he has been 
confronted commands respect. But what can have made him 
forget that there are still in this country political parties, poli- 
tical traditions, political organizations, and political preferences? 
He seems really to have supposed that those who Have said that 
the old landmarks were gone were reciting facts instead of 
making prophecies to fit their mood.” 

The Buffalo Express avers that Mr. Hoover’s statements on 
public issues “‘put him so squarely in line with the prevailing 
Republican thought at this time that there would be no neces- 
sity of adapting the platform to fit him.” Butitadds: ‘‘Whether 
Republicar: will wish to vote for Mr. Hoover is, of course, a 
different question. We have a big group of strong men who 
represent these ideas, who always have represented them, and 
whose thought was known to us long before they became 
aspirants for the Presidency.” By his statement to his Cali- 
fornia friends Mr. Hoover “‘has taken himself out of Democratic 
calculations, but has by no means made himself a contender for 
the Republican Presidential nomination,” remarks the Pitts- 
burg Gazeite-Times, which thinks that his attitude of waiting 
“to be coaxed” will not get him very far on the road to the 
nomination. In the Baltimoré Améerican we read: 

**What contribution could Mr. Hoover make to the Republican 
party?’ He has been vigorously proposed by a New York news- 
paper that is strongly Democratic. It had to resort to the 
proposal that party lines be obliterated in order to get Mr. 
Hoover into the White House. Certainly here is a clear sign 
of the fact that with him as the candidate of either party there 
could be no strong party fight made in his behalf. His strength 
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would have to come from the indeterminable mass of unorganized 
Hoover supporters, irrespective of party. The platform would 
not be widely differentiating between the Democrats and the 


Republicans. This may all be fine and beautiful, if there was 
not a body of radical sentiment in this country that would 
surely seize hold upon the condition of laxity in party govern- 
ment to advance its peculiar and destructive tenets.” 


Even more unsympathetic toward his candidacy is the Man- 
chester Union, in which we read: 


“Tn all seriousness is it at all probable, is it reasonable, to 
suppose that a great party, approaching a campaign bearing 
every promise of a victorious issue, will deliberately thrust aside 
lifelong Republican aspirants, men with fine, constructive, and 
creditable records of public service, and place the mantle of 
leadership on a man who doesn’t even yet know whether he 
will support the Republican party in the approaching campaign. 

“Ts it likely that the Republicans who make up the per- 
sonnel of the National Convention will so soon forget and for- 
give an appeal made two years ago to support the President by 
electing none but Democrats to Congress? We make the sober 
prediction that the Republican Convention in Chicago can neither 
be stampeded nor clubbed into naming any but a thoroughgoing 
Republican as its standard-bearer.” 


The Minneapolis Tribune, however, avers that ‘‘the rank and 
file of the Republican party unquestionably demands the kind 
of platform Mr. Hoover broadly suggests as to both foreign and 
home affairs, and is intent upon placing in office the kind of 
It pre- 
dicts, moreover, that his telegram to the Hoover Republican 
Club of California 
country to the movement to make him the Republican nominee.” 
And in the Des Moines Register we read: 


, 


men he had in mind when he penned this message.’ 


““ 


will give new and strong impetus over the 


“It would be better if our party alinements were more elastie 
and we came to our conventions asking not what past aline 
ments have been, but what present purposes are.” 

“Mr. Hoover’s candidacy, if ever one was, is based on popular 
self-determination,’ remarks the New York which 
thinks that the only serious objection that has been raised 
against it is that he supported President Wilson for reelection. 

The recent Treaty developments, ‘‘stagnation”’ in adjusting 
our economic problems, and the “‘urgent representations” of his 
friends were the causes which Mr. Hoover says compelled him 
“to confirm the action that my Republican friends have already 
taken without consulting me.” In the telegram to the Hoover 
Republican Club of California, generally interpreted as_ his 
avowal that he is a receptive candidate for the Republican 
Presidential nomination, he makes it distinctly understood 
that. he believes in the ratification of the Versailles Treaty 
and the League of Nations ‘‘with proper reservations safeguard- 
ing American tradition and interests,’ as opposed to the extreme 
view which objects to any League at all, and also to the other 
“extreme position taken by the President on participation in 
In Mr. Hoover’s opinion the issue 
“is whether,'with reservations protecting our position, we should 
join the moral forces of the world to reduce the dangers again 
growing around us, or whether we will, by pretense of an insu- 
larity that we do not possess, sit by in the face of growing armies, 


Tribune, 


purely European affairs.” 


navies, national antagonism, reaction, or, in reverse, the spread 
Mr. Hoover's dec- 
laration on the Republican nomination is worded as follows: 


of Bolshevism through much of the world.” 


“Tf the Republican party, with the independent element of 
which I am naturally affiliated, adopts a forward-looking, 
liberal, constructive platform on the Treaty and on our eco- 
nomic issues, and if the party purposes measures for sound 
business administration of the country, and is neither reac- 
tionary nor radical in its approach to our great domestic ques- 
tions, and is backed by men who undoubtedly assure the con- 
summation of these policies and measures, I will give it my 
entire support. While I do not, and will not myself, seek the 
nomination, if it is felt that the issues necessitate it and it is 
demanded of me, I can not refuse service.” 
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RUSSIA’S ATTACK ON POLAND 


PROUD AND WARLIKE NATION which was first re- 
A duced to insignificance and then robbed of its inde- 
pendence by a series of conspiracies on the part of 

three powerful neighbors is perhaps not likely to feel hampered 
by conscientious scruples about regaining its power at the ex- 
pense of these neighbors when opportunity offers. The Treaty 
of Versailles restored Poland’s independence, but could not change 
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the Polish chauvinists.” Middle ground is taken by the Man 
chester Union, which observes that— 

‘Britain has never given more than lip service to the French 
doctrine of a strong Poland, and as for the American Govern 
ment—well, it seems to have been under the impression that all 
Poland needed was one of the Fourteen Points. On the other 


hand, the Poles may have been rather obstreperous at times.” 


The New York Globe similarly tries to explain the Polish situa 
tion without taking sides: 
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WHERE POLAND FACES RUSSIA. 


Russian and Polish armies have clashed on a wide front between the Pinsk marshes and Roumania. Poland demands a protectorate over the 
Russian territory belonging to her before the partition of 1772. 


its geographical situation between Austria, Russia, and Germany. 
The Austrian Empire no longer exists, but there still remain a 
German menace and a Russian peril. The former is discust 
elsewhere in our pages and the latter seems very real to many 
American editors. Late last month the forces of Lenine and 
Trotzky began a drive on a front of several hundred miles be- 
tween the Pripet marshes and the Roumanian border. A peace 
conference has been arranged to meet on April 10, and the report- 
ed terms offered by Poland reveal an intention to go beyond the 
boundaries set at Versailles and to acquire control over all 
the territory that was Polish before the partition of 1772. It 
seems to some papers like the Boston 7'ranscript, Buffalo Express, 
and Cleveland News that Poland is fighting our battle, the battle 
of civilization and humanity, and that she deserves both the 
moral and physical support of the older members of the family 
of nations. On the other hand, the Louisville Post denounces 
Poland’s policy as a ‘‘grab game,” and her peace terms, in the 
opinion of the Newark News, represent “‘ the excessive demands of 





“The Poles have been admittedly beyond their rights in the 
occupation of provinces to the southwest of the Pripet. On 
February 28 the committee of ambassadors sent a note to Poland 
calling the attention of the Warsaw Government to the fact that 
‘it had strayed far into Russia from the eastern boundaries 
laid down for Poland by the Peace Conference.’ It was assumed 
at that time that Poland planned to insist on a frontier at the 
Dnieper, and the ambassadors were informed that elections to 
the Warsaw Diet were to be held in the seized territory. But the 
reminder sent by the ambassadors to Poland was not strongly 
supported by any Allied Government. France has favored 
Poland’s claims. Italy’s indifferent. Bonar Law stated more 
than a month ago in the House of Commons that England would 
neither approve nor disapprove the terms of settlement offered 
by Warsaw—that, in short, Poland must make peace for herself. 
The burden of the decision was left with the United States, and 
now that we are out of it there is nobody to umpire. Main 
force of arms will decide whether the Dnieper or the line laid 
down by the Peace Conference is to mark the boundary.” 


What Poland wants is indicated by the advance peace terms 
to be offered Soviet Russia as given out for publication by the 
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Polish Legation in Washington. They are summarized as follows 


in the Washington dispatches: 


“‘1. Russia must renounce sovereignty to all territories obtained 
through the partitioning of Poland, the western Russian fron- 
tier to revert to that of 1772, before the first partitioning of 
Poland. The territories and peoples in the regions between the 
eastern frontier of Poland, as decided by negotiations, and the 
old frontier of 1772, are to fall under a Polish protectorate, to 
assure such peoples of the right of free decision as to their future 
fate and national connections by general vote. 

“2. Russia must recognize the independence of all the states 
which, on the western frontier of Russia, have established de-facto 
governments. 

“*3. Russia must agree to refrain from any propaganda what- 
ever on territories forming part of the Polish states. 

“4. Russia must indemnify Poland for the devastation of 
lands and industries caused by the overrunning of Poland by 
Russian armies since 1914. 

“5. Russia must return to Poland all locomotives and rolling 
stock, including the thousands of railway carriages taken from 
Poland by Russia since the beginning of the war in 1914, this 
rolling-stock to be returned in good condition, or the value of 
such rolling stock in cash. 

“6. Russia must indemnify in cash all Poles inhabiting 
Russian territory whose properties have been destroyed. 

“7. The exchange of war-prisoners must be undertaken and 
the free return to Poland of all emigrants is to take place from 
the moment of the signing of the armistice. 

“8. Russia will supply trains so that the Polish Army in 
Siberia may return to Poland, and this with the honors of war, 
with ammunition, arms, and food. 

“9. Russia must return to Poland all the archives, the works 
of art, libraries, and collections taken from Poland, from the 
first invasion of Poland during the first partitioning of the 
Polish state up to the present time, this applying equally to both 
public and private collections. 

“10. As a guaranty that Russia will keep these conditions, 
the Polish Army will occupy the Government of Smolensk, 
together with the town of Smolensk, from which territory it 
will withdraw as soon as Russia has fulfilled the last condition 
of peace with Poland. 

“11. The peace treaty must be ratified by a duly elected 
Russian representative Diet.” 


At the time of the Russian attacks in March, Polish armies 
were occupying territory east of the line provisionally fixt at 
Paris. Francis Pulaski, of the legation staff at Washington, 
defends this as necessary ‘“‘because retirement might precipitate 
@ military débdécle.’’ Poland’s reasons for temporarily occupy- 
ing this region, which she hopes to free from Russian rule, are 
thus stated by this descendant of the Pulaski who took part in 
the American Revolution: 


“First—Some of the positions beyond the eastern Polish 
borders were occupied months before the Peace Conference de- 
termined these borders. To fall back now would mean giving 
up to the Bolsheviki not only military advantages of position, but 
would give them control of lands now under cultivation and 
factories that now are producing. Inhabitants of these regions, 
among whom more than 3,000,000 are Poles, would be left to 
the merey of the Bolsheviki. 

““Secondly—Strategically there would be two great'objections to 
withdrawing from the present lines. The railway which parallels 
the front on the line to Rovno, Sarny, Luninetz, and Minsk would 
be lost. This railway enables the greatly outnumbered Polish 
Army rapidly to transport troops from various parts of the line 
to threatened points. Then, while the Poles do not feel assured 
of being able to withstand a mass onslaught in any permanent 
defensive line to which they might withdraw, on the present 
front they would be able to maneuver in open warfare. 

“Thirdly—Withdrawal would give up to the Russian Soviet 
armies White Ruthenia and the Ukraine, both inhabited by 
people asserting nationalities separate and distinct from Russia. 

“The Polish:Army consists partly of volunteers, supplemented 
by Haller’s force of about six divisions, formerly in France, and 
completed by recent drafts intended to bring it up to about 
700,000 men. Maintaining this force is for Poland a supreme 
effort. With Bolshevism as the alternative, the heavy task is 
borne uncomplainingly. 

“Lack of sufficient standard weapons and munitions is one 
great handicap of the Polish Army.” 









The Russian side of the controversy is presented by the Man- 
chester Guardian in an interview which one of its Russian cor- 
respondents had recently with the Soviet leader Radek. Radek 
believes that the Poles have “‘aggressive tendencies” and do not 
appreciate Russia’s desire for peace. But, continues the Soviet 
leader, as quoted in the British daily: ; 

“They must not think we will sign any peace of capitulation. 
The mere idea of Poland forcing Russia to sign such a peace is 
laughable. And when they talk of the frontiers of 1772, do you 
know what that means? It brings the Polish frontiers to Riga, 
Velikie-Luki, Smolensk—almost to Kief, including the bulk of 
the land on the right bank of the river Dnieper. That would 
mean no peace, but a perpetual threat of war. Also, it would 
not be to the real advantage of the Polish nation. 

“The Polish landlords think of creating a barrier of feudal 
states between themselves and Russia, and, in the obstinate 
delusion that a new war is inevitable, they think to prepare 
the battle-fields so that this war shall be fought outside the real 
Polish frontiers.” 


This Russian not unnaturally feels that if ‘‘the Poles insist 
on forcing a fight” with the Soviet Government they will be 
defeated : 


“The economic conditions of both countries are bad, but our 
workmen know we are doing all we can in their interests. The 
Polish workmen have no such conviction about their own rulers. 
For Poland to engage in a serious war with Russia means the 
inevitable collapse of Poland herself.’’ 


Radek’s views of Poland’s military position is shared by a 
number of papers which distrust Poland’s present motives. 
While “‘the nations of the West can not permit a Russian con- 
quest of Poland,’’ nevertheless, says the St. Louis Star, ‘‘if 
Poland relies only on that fact for protection and refuses to make 
peace with Russia she will be terribly punished before inter- 
vention becomes’ effective.”” The Louisville Evening Post con- 
cludes that ‘‘if Poland, which already has Germany against her, 
proposes to inflame all of Russia against her by holding territory 
to which she has’ not the slightest claim in law or in morals, she 
is simply preparing for the evil day when she will be ground 
between the upper and the nether millstone.” 

Poland’s internal danger from German propaganda is dis- 
cust on another page. In the Berliner Tageblatt, a German 
writer calls attention to Bolshevik propaganda in Poland, and 
concludes that ‘‘if the war against Russia continues a few 
months longer and if peace can not be arranged a period of 
considerable revolutionary activity may be expected in Poland.” 

But a member of the Polish Food Ministry now in this coun- 
try, Mr. Stanislas J. Arct, says that the working people in 
Poland are industrious and patriotic. He tells in the New York 
Tribune of a meeting of railroad employees who had just been 
awarded shorter hours and higher pay who adopted a resolu- 
tion asking that‘ their pay remain at its original figure and that 
they be instructed to work one hour more each day instead of 
one hour less. In its editorial columns The Tribune asserts 
Poland’s military superiority over ‘‘Red” Russia. It declares 
that Russia’s ‘military competency is probably to-day at its 
lowest ebb,” that the Poles are superior to the Russians as 
fighters, and that Poland has ‘‘conserved her military resources 
much more than Russia has.”” The Pilsudski legion ‘‘has been 
reenforeced by the excellent Polish divisions recruited in France 
and the United States and attached to Pétain’s command on 
the Western Front.” The Tribune continues: 


‘These troops, all veterans, form the backbone of the present 
Polish Army and give it a steadiness and vigor which Lenine’s 
forces lack. ..... i 

‘Poland, therefore, tho outnumbered, does not seem to be 
risking the fate of Kolchak and Denikin. The latest ‘Red’ 
offensive seems to have collapsed. Military necessity may be 
presumed to be behind Tchitcherin’s proposal to open peace 
negotiations with Warsaw. Lenine’s best policy, so far as 
Poland is concerned, is to make peace, not war.” 
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TROOP INSPECTION. 


Clubb in the Rochester Herald. 
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Plaschke in the Louisville Times. 


DEMOCRATIC CARTOONISTS “KNOCKING WOOD.” 


CAMPAIGN “BARRELS” 


LARGE BARREL was formerly thought essential to 

a Presidential boom, but the current stories of huge 

outlays by candidates for the Presidential nomination, 

whether true or not, convince some editors that if candidates 
are to have barrels, they ought at least to be-open barrels openly 
arrived at. The Newark News (Ind.) sees the candidate’s 
‘‘barrel’’ becoming as great an American issue as the beer- 
barrel, and the Philadelphia Record (Dem.), believes a hope is 
stirring in the breast of many citizens that the spot-light now 
directed upon the money barrels behind some of the Presidential 
booms ‘‘may be provocative of a general revolt against the 
use of big money for the attainment of personal political ambi- 
tions.’’ Senator Borah in the Senate has exclaimed against the 
growing use of money in elections, which “‘has now attained an 
astounding extent,” and ‘‘the year 1920 promises to become a 
perfect saturnalia of corruption.’’ Senator Johnson, speaking 
in his campaign for the Republican nomination, protests that the 
spectacle presented in the preliminary preconvention campaign 
“‘beggars description; sums of money beyond the wildest dreams 
of the practical politician are being expended.”” The Wood and 
Lowden campaign funds have received special attention from 
these Republican Senators and from Democratic editors, and 
it looks to the Buffalo Times (Dem.) as tho ‘“‘the mutual re- 
criminations of Republican aspirants for the Presidency and 
their backers were destined to bring into the limelight many 
secret doings which the inner circles of Republican manipula- 
tion would fain continue to conceal.’’ Senator Borah does 
not think all the spending is being done by Republicans, and 
predicts that we will soon find that the expenditures for Wood 
and for Lowden ‘‘are being equaled by at least two Democratic 
candidates.’’ An observer outside the two leading parties, the 
Socialist Milwaukee Leader, thinks there is unlimited money to 
be had for the leadirfg Republican candidates from big financial 
interests, and ‘‘there would be just as much to put any Demo- 
cratic candidate in—for the Democratic party is wedded to 
capitalism just as the Republican party is—only a Democrat 
is not a good bet this year.”” The New York World, a leading 
Democratic organ, and one of the first newspapers to investigate 
the ‘‘ Wood barrel,” says it doubts ‘‘if any Democratic candidate 





has been able to accumulate a campaign fund that would excite 
anything more than derision in Republican circles, but if there 
is munitions or Wall Street or corporation money back of any 
Democratic aspirant that fact can not be tod soon made public.” 
A bill favoring compulsory publicity for preconvention funds 
has been introduced into the Senate. The Plumb Plan League 
has sent all the candidates a questionnaire asking them to tell 
all about their funds and to state their position regarding pub- 
licity legislation. Mr. McAdoo, a Democratic candidate, has 
declared for publicity. Mr. Hoover calls for ‘‘full publicity 
and proper restrictions.’’ Governor Lowden has offered to 
open all his books. General Wood and his managers have issued 
denials of ‘‘illegal or corrupt expenditure,” and have declared 
that all allegations of this sort have been made for political 
purposes. Finally, a number of wealthy men whose names 
have been mentioned have issued statements denying any 
share in filling the campaign barrels. 

Yet there seems to be a general belief that money is being 
spent in unprecedentedly large sums for the furtherance of Presi- 
dential candidacies, the only questions being whether such ex- 
penditure is proper and whether it can be outlawed or regulated. 
A number of other dailies agree with the Boston Christian Science 
Monitor when it says that, ‘‘in view of the decision in the New- 
berry election case, any candidate in the coming Presidential 
elections who gives evidence of having large amounts of money 
to spend may find himself unexpectedly handicapped.” This 
paper thinks ‘‘there would be nothing so very bad in having 
no money at all for electioneering.”’ ‘‘ Well said!’ applauds the 
Chattanooga News (Dem.), and the Raleigh News and Observer 
(Dem.) agrees that much better than Senator Borah’s compulsory 
publicity plan ‘“‘would be to forbid the expenditure of any 
money at all.’’ It asks: 

‘Ought not the preference to go to the man who had so im- 
prest himself on the people that he could obtain a following with- 
out recourse to an elaborate advertising campaign? Under the 
present system the longest pole gets the persimmon. As a 
general proposition, however, the best interests of the people 
demand that the candidate with the greatest financial backing 
shall be defeated.” 


But it seems to another Democratic paper, the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, that it was inevitable ‘that money should play 
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a large part in the election year in which money is worth so 
little,” and in which the nomination is sought by such evenly 
matched candidates. As it says: 


“A campaign conducted in 1912 at a cost of $500,000 must 
surely cost a million in 1920—the political power of the dollar 
having depreciated in proportion to its purchasing power. 
Advertising space is more expensive; managers’ salaries are 
higher; railway fares, hotel bills, printing, stationery, publicity, 
halls, speakers, buttons, brass bands, and all other campaign 
commodities have doubled in price, and it is not strange that 
campaign funds had to be doubled to meet the increased cost of 
operation.” 


And the Republican Albany Knickerbocker Press argues 
similarly: 


“*A political candidate who spends a penny for illegitimate pur- 
poses, or who spends an unreasonable sum even for legitimate 
purposes, will fall at once under popular suspicion and distrust. 
But it is recognized, too, that certain expenditures are legitimate 
and unavoidable, and that if the entire nation is to be covered, 
such expenditures may justly accumulate into a considerable 
amount. 

“‘A national candidacy requires numerous headquarters, tons 
of literature, a small army of clerks, tabulators, copyists, and 

dressers. It must have speakers and organizers; it must 
advertise, and its postal and telegraph and telephone bills and its 
traveling expenses will be high. These things take money, and 
if a candidate has no means of his own it is hardly improper for 
patriotic American citizens who believe he is the best man for 
President to contribute to the effort to bring his character and 
qualifications before the people.” 


It seems to both the Manchester Union (Rep.) and the In- 
dianapolis News (Ind.) that money is well spent for publicity 
which will bring out popular support for a candidate and pre- 
vent a hand-picked nomination of an obscurity by bosses in a 
convention. The Adrian Telegram (Ind.), in the State where 
Senator Newberry has just been sentenced to jail for spending 
too much money to get elected, replies to the argument that only 
small sums should be spent by noting that ‘‘it costs a great deal 
to conduct even a State-wide campaign.’’ This Michigan editor 
asserts his belief “that publicity is the real key to the problem”: 


“In that respect Senator Borah’s bill is absolutely sound 
and right. All contributions to any man’s campaign fund should 
be made public—not after election, nor even thirty days before 
election, as.the Borah bill specifies, but from the very start. As 
soon as his candidacy is announced, his political accounts should 
be published, and they should be republished at regular intervals. 
Then the public will know just where and how his candidacy 
started and who and what are behind it at every stage. 

“Tf the people know these facts, they will not be greatly 
misled. They will know how to judge a candidate whose 
financial support comes chiefly from Wall Street, or from farmers, 
or from manufacturers, or from labor. They will correctly size 
up a candidacy that is supported chiefly in the big cities, or in 
the farming States, or in the South, or on the Pacific coast. 
They will take note of whether a fund of a million comes from 
a handful of rich friends or whether it comes from a hundred 
thousand small contributors. A million dollars is not neces- 
sarily evil; it may be quite the opposite. 

“The evil from the use of money in campaigns lies chiefly in 
secrecy. People do not know how much money is being used 
upon them, or where it comes from. An invisible trap is laid for 
them and they are caught unconsciously. If they could see the 
money that was being used, and how it was being used, this 
evil influence would largely be destroyed. ‘Surely in vain the 
net is spread in the sight of any bird.’”’ 


In both parties there are editors who argue that the direct 
primary is one of the causes of the present high cost of nomina- 
tions. No longer, observes the Peoria Transcript (Ind.), whose 
editor was once offered the Russian Ambassadorship by President 
Wilson, is national polities a ‘‘piker’s’’ game; or, as the New 
York Evening Mail (Rep.) puts it: 

“The brutal fact is that the direct primary, which is pure 
democracy, is, under present conditions, the rich man’s game, 


except where applied to the original area of pure democracy, 
which is the township. To illustrate, there is a United States 
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Senator to be elected in this State in November and from 2,500,- 
000 to 3,000,000 veters will participate. If a candidate carries 
his appeal to the people direct—if he holds one meeting in each 
eounty and sends out a first letter, a follow-up, and an election- 
eve letter to every voter—it will cost him or somebody about 
$200,000. The’man who spends, or for whom is spent, a mod- 
erate sum—say, the total salary for his six-year term—might 
be criticized as having ignored the voters and scorned the proc- 
esses of political education. 

‘The plight of candidates expected to make a popular appeal, 
and yet challenged in its exercise, may yet reflect that of the 
railroads, forbidden to compete by the Interstate Commerce Act, 
but required to by the Anti-trust Act.” 

“The Presidential primaries that were supposed to tap the 
spontaneous sentiment of the country have in practise,” says 
the Springfield Union (Rep.), ‘‘led to the use of extensive or- 
ganizations to manufacture sentiment,’ and “the system has 
put worthy candidates in the position of self-seekers without 
chances unless they could put behind themselves a strong finan- 
cial backing.” The Syracuse Herald (Ind.) calls the Presidential 
preference primaries’ ‘‘a nuisance,’ ‘‘a hindrance to the right 
kind of deliberate action,” and ‘‘an incentive to the wasteful and 
scandalous outlay of money’’; “‘these primaries are a farce, and 
the worst of it is there is reason to believe that they are far from 
being.an innocent farce.”” The New York World believes that 
the fault does not lie with the system, but with the people, saying: 

‘When direct primaries were established it was believed that 
the people would welcome the opportunity to prevent the 
selection of delegates to national conventions exclusively by the 
bosses. In taking advantage of the political lethargy now pre- 
vailing, the interests financing General Wood are creating at the 
source of political power the very conditions which brought the 
corrupt old party machines into discredit. As a result of public 
indifference they may cast temporary reproach upon a great 
reform, but it will live in spite of them.” 

The World believes emphatically in ‘‘the existence of a large 
Wood campaign fund,’’ and has presented in its news columns 
detailed statements which it insists ‘‘are not open to question,” 
in support of its assertion that ‘“‘a syndicate of very rich men, 
for reasons of their own, had undertaken to underwrite the 
Wood candidacy.” 

But in a Washington dispatch to the New York Evening 
Post (Ind.), Mr. Mark Sullivan says that the facts collected 
by The World are evidence of ‘‘ the amateurishness of the Wood 
campaign, not of its wickedness.” According to this observer of 
things political: ; 

‘‘Unquestionably, too much money has been spent on the Wood 
campaign. Quite apart from any charges of impropriety either 
in the getting of this money or in the spending of it, the lavish- 
ness with which the money has been spent almost approaches 
impropriety in itself; and if not impropriety, it is certainly within 
the field of foolish unwisdom.” 

Mr. Sullivan asserts that General Wood’s competitors have 
all spent money, Governor Lowden in large quantities, and that 
a good deal has been spent on behalf of Mr. Hoover. Purely on 
the basis of Washington gossip, “‘one might say that Wood has 
soap money and chewing-gum money; Lowden has parlor-car 
money; Johnson has sewing-machine money; Poindexter has 
cotton money; Hoover has grain money and mining money.” 

The denials of improper spending from Wood headquarters 
have already been noted. Papers supporting General Wood, 
like the Manchester Union, Rochester Post-Express (Rep.), and 
Albany Knickerbacker Press, agree that all these accusations are 
made for political purposes and may simply be considered proof 
of the strength of the Wood movement. On the other hand, 
there are Democratic papers, like the Pittsburg Post, Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, and Knoxville Sentinel, and independent 
journals, like the Baltimore Sun, Springfield Republican, and 
New York American, which are inclined to believe The World’s 
charges and which predict that they will have a serious un- 
favorable effect upon General Wood’s candidacy, and possibly 
upon Republican chances for success next fall. 
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HIGHER COAL WAGES AND “H. C. L.” 


HE PRICE OF BITUMINOUS COAL and the trans- 
portation and. distribution of this necessity reverted to 
the control of natural economic forces—the law of 
supply and demand—on April 1, when the President’s order 
withdrawing Federal jurisdiction went into effect. Simul- 
taneously the recommendation of a 27-per-cent. increase in 
wages to the miners, made by the three members of the Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission appointed by the President last fall to 
investigate the demands of the miners, and representing the 
people, the miners, and the soft-coal operators respectively, will 
result in an increased wage-cost of $200,000,000, we are told in 
Washington dispatches. ‘‘The Lord may love the common 
people, as Lincoln said,’’ remarks the Baltimore Sun, ‘but 
just now those who are not railroaders, miners, or operators may 
be pardoned for thinking the Lord has forgotten them.” The 
Sun and New York Herald says the Commission’s reeommenda- 
tion ‘‘means that the price of bituminous coal will go up, and 
consumers will have to pay the price of the wage increases,” 
and such a result is accepted by other papers in different sections 
of the country as a matter of course. Just how much this will 
cost the public no paper ventures to guess, but many editorial 
writers remind us that had Dr. Garfield been allowed to handle 
the situation last fall, the miners would have received an in- 
crease of 14 per cent., and the expense of such increase would 
have been met by the operators. The Baltimore News admits 
that the miners should have had more, possibly, and that a 
14-per-cent. increase was all the operators could afford to pay 
without charging more for coal. But, The News asks, ‘‘Was 
Dr. Garfield 80 per cent. out in his calculations? The Com- 
mission nearly doubles his award.” 
The report of the Commission was not unanimous, but agreed 
in essential details. The miners’ representative thought the 
hours of work should be six each day, and that five days should 
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CLIMBING THE GREASED POLE. 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 
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THE GUY THAT ALWAYS PAYS. 


—Armstrong in the Tacoma News-Tribune, 


constitute a week of labor, but he was overruled by the twa 
representatives of the people and the operators, who in sub- 
mitting their majority report to the President, said in substance: 


“Every effort was made to ascertain the actual increase in 
the cost of living to the miners. Many different figures and 
opinions were presented. Our award, as the result of careful 
scrutiny of all the evidence submitted by the parties in interest 
and otherwise obtained, grants the miners an advance in wages 
larger than the percentage of increase in the cost of living 
submitted by their representatives. 

‘Tonnage workers will have received under this award an 
average increase in wages since 1913 of 88 per cent., and day men 
. . . will have received an average advance of 111 per cent. 

**A reduction in the working hours from eight to six hours a 
day, and five days a week, is not granted, for we are convinced 
that a curtailment of productive energy would react not only 
against the whole population but against the miners themselves. 

“Tt is essential that the miners shall have living wages. It is 
likewise essential in the public interest that there shall be no 
let-down in production.” 


“The Commission had the power to gather all the facts, and 
it is to be assumed that they did collate all the facts,’’ comments 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Mail, but the Baltimore Sun thinks 
the public has been “entirely forgotten in the latest deal.’ 
The Cincinnati Enquirer believes that ‘‘any class or set of men 
which stand between soft coal and its real owners, the people 
of the United States, should be treated in the same summary 
fashion as any other outlaws.” ‘‘Records afford not a single 
instance of organized labor and organized capital getting to- 
gether without the great consuming public being made to 
suffer,” the Tulsa (Okla.) World reminds us, and the Peoria 
Transcript charges the Commission with having “‘passed the 
buck.” ‘This is what comes of coddling those workers who 
are not, and never will be, satisfied with their wage-scale as 
long as there remain opportunities for getting more,” declares 
the Kansas City Journal. ‘‘Somewhere this constant increase 
of wages must find a limit,’’ replies the Oshkosh Northwestern, 
‘‘for the general welfare and national interests demand a down- 
ward revision of prices. But this never can be secured if wages 
and prices are allowed successively to push each other upward.” 
‘“*Where will the ultimate consumer ‘get off’?” asks the. Wash- 
ington Post. “The only cheap thing he has.found are his 
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Liberty bonds—and there is danger of their becoming cheaper.”’ 
The Nashville Banner deplores the ‘‘tax on the consumer” 
made necessary by the Commission’s award, and goes on: 


‘What the public would be glad to see would be a final set- 
tlement that would give the miners substantial pay without 
too arduous labor and the operators reasonable profits without 
any further tax on consumers. Raisin? prices don’t help to 
amend the situation. It means taxing one class to support 
another, and has instituted that spiral process by which prices 
have already been forced to exorbitant figures.” 


In another editorial on the soft-coal situation, the Cincinnati 
Enquirer is sure that, of the two 
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DAYLIGHT SAVING BY LOCAL OPTION 


OCAL PLANS FOR SAVING DAYLIGHT, whether 

in California or New York, naturally result in some 

confusion at first, but the New York World believes 

that ‘‘out of it we may yet achieve a Federal act” in spite of 
what it calls “the obstruction of a prejudiced minority.” ‘‘ Day- 
light saving by local option is not going to work without effort, 
as did the simple, logical national shift of clocks used during 
the war,” the New York Tribune informs us, “but the bother 
is little and the gain is great.’”’ The chief bother seems to be 
the mix-up of new and old time- 
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evils of government control and a 
$200,000,000 wage increase, the 
increase is the lesser one, for “‘ the 
removal of government control 
will give the law of supply and 
demand a chance to operate, and, 
after all, that is the best stabilizer 
of business” ; and the Philadelphia 
Bulletin calls attention to the fact 
that ‘“‘wages can not be continu- 
ally inereased and prices be 
lowered at the same time. The 
public must expect to pay the 
cost, and increases in any item 
which is a factor in that cost are, 
in the natural order of business, 
passed on tothe consumer. KEm- 
phatie assent to this theory is 
voiced by the Seattle Times, which 
claims that the wage increase will 
even be reflected in the higher 
cost of gas and electricity, and 
The Sun and New York Herald 








schedules on railroads that have 
to run suburban 
time-plan and through trains on 
the other. Yet, by means of State 
legislative acts and local ordi- 
nances, daylight saving seems to 
be winning many of the cities 
across the country. 
began in New York, New Jersey, 
and eastern Pennsylvania, with 


trains on one 


The crusade 


their closely allied towns, and 
soon spread to Hartford, Boston, 
Portland, Me.; Manchester, N. 
H.; Troy, Utiea, Syracuse, and 
Buffalo. New Jersey cities con- 
tiguous to New York adopted 
the time of the metropolis as a 
matter of 
seores of thousands of their resi- 


eonvenience, since 
dents have offices there, and prac- 
tically all of their banks and busi- 
ness houses have close business 
connections in New York. From 








reminds us that, “‘just as regu- 
larly as wages have gone up at 
the mines during the last twenty 
years, prices of coal have risen 
eorrespondingly. The present wage increase will later be re- 
flected in everything, including theater tickets and dentist 
bills.” The Chicago Tribune declares that ‘“‘nothing else could 
have been devised more certainly to produce an increase in the 
burden upon every householder in the United States than an in- 
crease in the price of coal, which is the basic essential of every 
necessity in life.” The Tribune then goes on: 

**An increase in the price of coal affects the price of every- 
thing. It affects the price at which things are produced and the 
price at which they are transported and distributed. Every 
producer and every distributer pays more and charges more. 

**Foodstuffs will be higher in price. Clothing will be higher 
in price. It will cost more to make shoes and more to distribute 
them. It will cost more to run flat buildings, and there will be a 
demand for still higher rents. It will cost more to produce and 
transport building material. Virtually every necessity of life 
will find increased costs pyramided upon the increase in the cost 
of the basic necessity. 

“We are increasing the cost of production and making the 
high prices inevitable. We step from one pair of stilts to a taller 
pair. We know that prices are outrageous, and we see to it 
that they shall become more outrageous. 

“The coal-miner who gets more money will find that the prices 
his increase has boosted will return back to him to be met.” 

“Unsatisfactory,” is the one word which sums up the New 
York Journal of Commerce’s opinion of the Commission’s find- 
ings. The Milwaukee Journal declares they are “‘disappointing,”’ 
and the Manchester Union says the whole thing was a fiasco. 
But after all is said and done, the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 
reminds the long-suffering public that ‘‘the coal industry will 
still be subject to that same public opinion which bore down 
upon it with such controlling weight during last winter’s strike.” 


GUMMING UP THE CLOCK. 


Newark, Paterson, Hoboken, and 
Jersey City, therefore, the fever 
Pease in the Newark News. spread to Trenton, where it ran 
afoul of the farmer vote, and on 
down to Camden, across the Delaware River from Philadelphia 
and Wilmington, Del. New York’s influence upon Philadelphia 
was not great enough, however, to encourage that city to vote 
for early rising. Pennsylvania has no State daylight-saving 
law, we are told, but Easton, Allentown, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, 
and other cities adopted local ordinances for it. Thus the 
fashion traveled to Columbus, Dayton, and Cincinnati, and up 
to Detroit. Rumor says Chicago is in favor of a local ordi- 
nance for daylight saving, and we hear that Denver has set her 
town clock ahead; that the State of Washington also is ex- 
pected to adopt the plan, and that several California cities—San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento, and Oakland—are flirting 
with the idea. Portland, Ore., also has an ordinance pending. 

The farmer, however, has brought forth the same arguments 
which induced Congress to repeal the Federal daylight-saving 
law after the armistice was signed. He declares that daylight 
saving works a hardship upon him and decreases production of 
foodstuffs. He views with distrust the alacrity with which the 
Stock Exchange in New York and Boston, the banks, the 
merchants and their employees, and the working people in 
general support local ordinances for daylight saving, and the 
unofficial indorsément local ordinances receive in various cities. 

Typical of the city newspapers which speak for daylight 
saving is The Jersey Journal, of Jersey City, one of the cities 
which are vitally bound up with the industrial life of New 
York. In pleading for the passage of a bill for daylight saving 
The Journal makes out its case in this way: 


‘*All the industrial centers of the State are a unit for its 
passage. It is a health measure of the highest order and its 
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beneficent influence will be felt in every walk of life. Further- 
more, it is a measure of economy that will save money for every 
man and woman in the State. The saving in coal will be 
tremendous, and any saving in this direction must tend to the 
reduction instead of the increase in the price of that commodity, 
which is already costing too much. Electric-light and gas 
companies may object to the loss of business they may suffer by 
daylight saving, but their loss in that respect will be a gain for 
so many thousands that objection on their part is only further 
proof of the necessity for passing the bill at once. ¥ 

“That fake ‘farmer’ objection that daylight saving will 
result in a 20 per cent. increase in the price of food has been 
raised against the bill, but any one who can be fooled by that 
kind of nonsense is hopeless from the start. The daylight- 
saving bill did’ not work any such havoe when it was nation- 
wide and it won’t work any such havoe now. It may be that 
some farm labor does not take kindly to the new time, but that 
is no reason why the multitudes who will benefit from it are to 
be denied those benefits. 

“Some slight readjustment of farming conditions may be 
required under daylight saving, but what of it? Is the farm- 
hand to be petted and pampered to the disadvantage of the 
industrial worker, who in this State far outnumbers him? Is 
the tail to wag the dog in New Jersey?”’ 

That The Jersey Journal was not theorizing when it said the 
losses of the electric-light and gas companies would be the 
gains of the consumers is borne out by the figures of an expert 
writing in The Journal of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, who declares that $20,000,000, or the -equivalent of 
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five hundred thousand tons of- coal, would be saved in gas and 
electricity bills by the operation of the daylight-saving plan. 

This argument, however, does not appeal to the Syracuse 
Herald nor the Houston Post. The Post thinks of the new time- 
scheme as a fad, and congratulates Texas as a whole that nobody 
in the State is trying to revive the idea this year. Continues this 
paper, as if in reply to The Jersey Journal: 


“The advocates of the plan are frankly willing to ignore the 
opposition of the farmers, the dairying interests that supply the 
cities with milk, the working people who must get up before 
daylight in summer as well as in winter under the new plan, 
the women who do their own housework who must arise earlier 
to prepare breakfast for their families, and all others who find 
in the new plan a hardship. 

“The old argument that the plan saved fuel is no longer 
advanced, as that was exploded as soon as it was considered 
that it takes as much fuel to burn the lights before daylight 
in the morning as after dark at the close of the day. The ples 
the advocates of the plan now fall back upon is simply that it 
will give certain people more daylight in the evening for out- 
door pleasures. 

**But this advantage has small weight when compared with the 
hardships it works on a large part of the population. And the 
confusion that will result with one standard of time in the coun- 
try and another in the city, and in the difference in standards 
between various cities, is going to be extremely annoying. It is 
difficult to see how the railroads are going to recognize the 
different time systems in towns along their routes.” 





TOPICS 


THE nation has been dried and found wanting.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

THE law of compensation is said to work out so that as houses go up rents 
go down.—Manila Bulletin. 

In Tokyo laborers are threatening to tie up industry if they don’t get 
18 cents a day.— New York World. 

Mr. BryYAN has just rounded sixty, but obviously he has not yet entered 
upon his declining years.—Columbia Record. 

THESE are the days when Presidential candidates are more likely to be 
candied than candid.—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 

SUFFRAGISTS are getting a much clearer idea of Washington's difficulty 
in crossing the Delaware.—Philadelphia North American. 

THE income tax has cost the American people a great deal of money, but 
think how it has developed their brains!—Bosion Transcript. 

THERE’S not much chance of the Germans trying to take Paris again 
until they get enough strength to take Berlin.—*Indianapolis News. 

WE trust the Senate and House will forget their jealousies, now that each 
of them has a member on the way to the penitentiary.—Columbia Record 

AT the rate fur prices are going up the ladies will have to go with their 
necks and shoulders exposed to the 


Irish Freedom may be nearer than it was, but the initials still spell IF. 
—Philadelphia Record. 

WA8HILE officials talk much of a heavier tax, the voter is quietly grinding 
his ax.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

ONE way to get a revision of the tax laws is to get a revision of the Wash- 
ington pay-rolls.—Columbia Record. 

EUROPE wonders what we are going to do in international politics. So 
do we, for that matter.—New York World. 

SENATOR NEWBERRY is the only Senator we recall who has been given 
two terms within so brief a period.—Columbia Record. 

WE tremble to think what will happen to the excitable Germans if the 
ouija-board craze gets hold of them.—Boston Transcript. 

THE Germans apparently know too much about each other to trust any- 
body with the government for very long.—New York World. 

“GERMAN Government Develops New Wrinkles,”’ says a cable head-line. 
We'll bet most of them are on the forehead.— Manila Bulletin. 

Tue case of Germany teaches us that the time to recover our property 
from a burglar is while you have him by the throat.—Columbia Record. 


PROBABLY nothing has been more overestimated in this crucial period 
in our domestic history than the powers 





heat this summer.— Des Moines 
Register. 

Now that the war to end war is over 
it is most cheering to get the news 
that America’s greatest battle-ship has 
just been launched.—New York Cail. 


Mr. BARNEY BARUCH tells the world 
that living costs are about to come 
down. We fear some one left the ‘1’ 
out of Barney's first name.—Saskatoon 
Siar. 


PossIBLy it may occur to Congress 
that if stock dividends are not taxable 
as incomes they may be taxable as 
stock dividends.—Greenville (S. C.) 
Piedmont. 


WHILE some Presidential candidates 
are gadding about the country, Eugene 
Debs is taking a practical course in one 
of our government  institutions.— 
Dayton News. 

We are informed, unofficially, that 
the Irish patriots have given up in 
despair on hearing that the Senate has 
espoused them with a reservation.— 
New York Evening Post. Sati xd 

A BABy born the other day had three 
well-developed teeth at birth; how 








of the raisin.—Ohio State Journal. 

In asking for “justice” for his people 
the Sultan of Turkey leaves the world 
still in doubt whether he is for ‘em or 
against ‘em.—Lezxington Herald. 

, oe re Ir won't be the fault of the Senate 
IF YOU DONT LIKE THAT ONE ' “iene, eilables”” i saty isn’ 
5 CAN SHOW YOU ANOTHER irreconcilables"’ if the Treaty isn t 
ae TESTE put permanently to sleep—they'’ve 

certainly provided the bunk,—Columbia 
Record. 


=¥ 


Ir the Allies hold Constantinople 
until Turkey learns to behave it looks 
as tho that city might as well begin 
to cultivate European habits.— Kansas 
City Star. 

Von BERNSTORFF says that the 
whole world except the United States 
is broke. It is no fault of his that we 
are not broke also.—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 





CzECHO-SLOVAKIA has made Masiryk 
President for life. The nearest ap- 
proach we have to that in this country 
is in making Mr. Bryan candidate for 
life.—Boston Transcript. 

Ir the price of silk shirts go much 
higher, will the man who buys a supply 
of them feel he is getting his money's 





quickly the country is responding to 
the chwck-steak campaign. — Phila- 
delphia North American. 


SEEING AMERICA. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. Piedmont. 


worth unless he wear them in the 
Chinese way?—Greenville (S. C.) 
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THE GERMAN PERIL TO POLAND 


menace to Poland, the German peril to the new Re- 

public is just as real and much harder to fight, ac- 
eording to mid-European correspondents of the British and 
French press, who point out that the present position of Poland 
is very different from what was 


W ines EVERYBODY IS READING of the Russian 


The general lines of this policy are still held in view, accord- 
ing to this Warsaw correspondent, and it is the German aim to 
prevent in every possible way the consolidation of Poland. 
As means to this end, strikes are encouraged, communist agi- 
tation fostered, and political squabbles incited, while— 


**At the same time, if the 





foreseen last June by President 
Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, and 
Mr. Clemenceau, when its 
safety within the frontiers fixt 
for it by the Treaty of Versailles 
was “admittedly dependent on 
the capacity of the League of 
Nations to uphold the rights of 
the weak and on the complete 
disarmament of Germany.” 
Hence it should be the positive 
and persistent policy of the 
Allies to give new Poland a base 
strong enough to withstand the 
challenge of any adversary, ac- 
cording to one British authority 
on Polish affairs, who would 
have the Allies keep well in 
mind the immense political pos- 
sibilities of Poland which, placed 
between Germany and Russia, 
is undoubtedly ‘‘the key-State 
of Europe,” and the “center of 
gravity will lie neither at Paris 
nor at Moscow, neither at Lon- 
don nor at Berlin: it lies at 
Warsaw.” Can Poland’s access 
to the sea be regarded as secure 
now, asks a Warsaw correspon- 
dent of the London Times, in 
face of a German army of more 
than a million men and of the 
doubts that overhang the future 
of the League? Of the dangers 
threatening Poland from east 
and west, that from Germany is 
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serve his purpose once before,” 
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POLAND'S STRONG 


and will 
pendence does not suffer.’’ 


Poles can be induced to accept 
the help of German experts to 
organize their country, advan- 
tage is to be taken of the op- 
portunity to establish German 
influence in Poland as strongly 
as it was established in Russia 
when the war broke out: the 
Prussian officials in Posnania 
were openly encouraged to re- 
main at their posts for this pur- 
pose. ‘The Prussian Poles are 
to be discouraged and discon- 
tented by having every flaw 
and weakness in the Polish 
methods of administration held 
under their noses and contrasted 
with Prussian efficiency. The 
Polish market is to be flooded 
with products of German manu- 
facture, and German e¢apital is 
to be skilfully used to establish 
controlling influence in every 
big enterprise that the Poles 
may undertake. 

**Motor-cars, agricultural 
machinery, and every sort of 
manufactured goods, from air- 
planes to fountain pens, are 
now being offered in Poland by 
Germans at prices at least, 60 
per cent. lower than anything 
which Entente countries can 
produce. The comparatively 
favorable rate of exchange be- 
tween Polish and German 
marks, of course, helps the 
German. It is to his advan- 
tage that the Polish currency 
should stay so low that the 
Poles can not afford to buy 
from England, France, or 
America, and there is a good 





MAN. 
Gen. Joseph Pilsudski, who is said to have “made the Germans 


“‘see that Polish inde- 








infinitely the greater in the 

view of this writer, who believes that the Poles are fully able 
to beat the Bolsheviki if they receive sufficient munitions and 
equipment for their army. But the German menace is not one 
which can be met by armed force, and he reminds us that— 


“The strong men who, with or without the Government, 
control the fortunes of Germany to-day, the chiefs of the mili- 
tary caste and the great capitalists, do not intend that Poland 
shall exist for more than a season as an independent state. The 
plan is to prevent it from ever becoming strong, except under 
German influence. Poland is to be a stepping-stone to Russia. 

“In pursuance of this policy half a dozen new railway-lines 
were planned and partially built. A new scheme for reorganizing 
the railway station at Warsaw for the speedier handling of goods 
traffic was thought out. The Vistula and the Bug were sur- 
veyed with an eye to their development for barge-traffic: the 
prospects were found good, and docks were started at Plock 
and other places. On the other hand, the Lodz textile-mills and 
hundreds of other factories were stript of all their most valuable 
machinery, the Cermans openly avowing their intention of 
squashing these possible rivals.” 





deal of evidence that the 
market has been manipulated 
by German agents with this object. 

“The way in which the German authorities have persistently 
hindered the Poles from enjoying free use of Danzig for import 
and export, and the careful steps they have taken to remove 
from the port everything that could be of use to the Poles 
(all in defiance of the terms of the Treaty) are just one more 
example of German determination to prevent Poland from 
developing normally. The wretched Poles are to be shep- 
herded: into making a mess of their country, and then, when 
they are quite helpless, the Prussian will step in and run it for 
them.” 

At first sight it would seem easy enough for the Poles to 
avoid these pitfalls, it is admitted, but the trouble is that some 
men in Poland would ‘‘weleome this solution of Poland’s diffi- 
Tho the mass of the people detest the Germans, “Ger- 
many has her friends in Poland.”’ Then there are others 2 wong 
the Poles of Galicia who, ‘without being definitely pro-German, 
are yet so accustomed to working with the Germans, using 
German methods, and thinking on German lines that they 


culties.” 
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retain their old orientation, almost unconscious of the fact thiat 
there are alternatives.” . For example— 


‘Mr. Bilinski, tho he has done Poland a service by straight- 
ening her financial organization during his period of office as 
Finance Minister, is one of the Galicians whose connection with 
Germany proved to be too strong for the welfare of his country. 
He showed a decided preference for dealing with Germany 
rather than Great Britain in purchasing locomotives, even tho 
in this case the British conditions were highly favorable to the 
Poles. 

“It will be impossible for the Poles to set aside every official 
who served Austria or every man who collaborated with the 
Germans in the kingdom from 1916 to 1918, but both Poland 
and her Allies must beware of the danger which lies in seeking 
help from an enemy. It must be admitted, however, that only 
too often there are initial advantages to be won for Poland by 
looking to Germany. The Allies waste months in deciding 
whether Poland’s demands are justified, how they can 
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mark—due, it is contended, to Allied indifference—Poland has 
no choice but to turn at least economically to Germany. 

“At the moment, Pilsudski has to all purposes supreme and 
single power. Pilsudski will do nothing which he does not 
believe helpful to the Polish state; the Allies are nothing to him 
save as they may be brought to serve the Polish cause; Ger- 
many, with Pilsudski, is in no better case. But he enjoys that 
supreme and single power which invariably is congenial to the 
military instinct, and he enjoys it by virtue of the Austrian, the 
pro-German party, the activities of which he has not tried at 
any time to impede.” 


The strength of the pro-German elements in Poland is indi- 
cated by The Morning Post’s correspondent, who points to the 
four million Jews in the country who will ‘‘for a host of reasons 
incline to any party or policy favoring pro-Germanism,” and 
he proceeds: 





be met, and who is to meet them. The Allies are very 
expensive. The Germans are cheap and prompt.” 

The Allies have friends in Poland who will support 
their connection with Poland through thick and thin 
rather than risk dependence on Germany, this Warsaw 
informant goes on to say, but there are others equally 
patriotic who see their country’s needs and who, if the 
Allies are not ready with help, will turn elsewhere for 
it, and we read: 

“General Pilsudski, the Chief of State, is a man 
whom the Allies do not know and who does not know 
the Allies. He is no respecter of formalities where the 
welfare of his country is concerned. He left the Ger- 
mans in the lurch without warning when they would 
serve Poland’s ends no longer, tho it meant withdraw- 
ing his brigade from the front in the middle of a battle. 
He has made the Germans serve his purpose once be- 
fore in the Polish cause; he may do so again. If he 
does so, he will count on himself to see that Polish in- 

















dependence does not suffer, but the Allies’ conception 
of Poland as a barrier state between Germany and 
Russia will go by the board.” 


A Warsaw correspondent of the London Morning Post 

charges the enforced resignation of Paderewski as Polish Premier 
to a parliamentary coup, maneuvered by Mr. Bilinski and his 
pro-German sympathizers. They were determined to drive from 
power the man who “personified Polish feality to the Allies” 
and to enthrone General Pilsudski as the single supreme figure 
in the state. But, says this correspondent, they had no means 
of gaging what the effect upon the country would be, and he 
proceeds: 


“No Polish constitution has ever been enacted, and the pres- 
ent Diet is merely as representative a body as it was possible 
to assemble in the chaos of twelve months ago. Its member- 
ship is composed not of representatives chosen at polling-booths 
by voters, but of representatives of political ‘clubs’ from those 
sections definitely recognized by the Peace Conference as Polish. 
Hence when the pro-Germans took the momentous step of 
turning out Paderewski they knew that they had made a parlia- 
mentary success, but they did not know at all how accurately 
the Diet reflected that public opinion with which before much 
more time had gone by they would inevitably have to reckon 
in a properly organized election. It was in consequence of this 
uncertainty that Bilinski and his following were seized with 
mild fright and were prompted to allow the present colorless, 
non-commnittal Government to take office.” 


Two main arguments offered to the Poles in favor of an 
alliance with the Germans are thus described: 


‘Recalling the days of the German occupation, it is asked, 
Were you happier then or now? You had plenty of food 
then because the Germans introduced an equitable system of 
rationing; your business flourished because the Germans ordered 
and paid; prices were moderate because the Germans guaran- 
teed the Polish mark; there were quiet and plenty and comfort 
under the Germans, but to what pass have twelve months in 
the réle of an Allied protégé brought you? The other chief 
pro-German argument is that owing to the collapse of the Polish 


LET POLAND DO IT. 


JoHN Buu (to France)—“If I can’t manage the whole thing my way, I'll leave 
this Russian stew to the Pole. Come along, Marianne.” 


—Mucha (Warsaw). 


“There is not a little socialism in the industrial centers of 
Poland,.and that vote will support Germanization. The exten- 
sive portions of the country formerly Austrian will pay tribute 
to Austrian leniency in the old days by endeavoring probably 
to establish Poland as Austria’s heir in Europe. And then there 
is the army, six hundred thousand strong, blindly holding Pil- 
sudski as its hero, largely commanded by officers of the Pilsudski 
Loyal Legion. _But-tho these elements—Socialists, Jews, Aus- 
trians, the Army—add up to a formidable total, it is to be re- 
membered that there are thirty-five million persons within the 
frontiers already defined by the Peace Conference as Polish. 
Altogether the Bilinski clique saw that they had need of 
propaganda.” 


Their campaign has for some time been in full swing and 
“from one end of this county to the other, from Lemberg to 
Danzig, from Posen to. Vilna, doctrines not only of anti-Allyism, 
but doctrines of outright, frankly avowed pro-Germanism are 
being preached,” and— 


“They are being preached through newspapers, through paid 
agents, through political clubs, through hired orators. Nor is 
the army being neglected in the great pro-German drive that is 
being pushed forward, not merely by Polish politicians, but, 
beyond the faintest vestige of doubt, by thousands of workers 
settled in Poland during the last year by the Berlin Government. 
The intelligence section of the Polish Government had at one 
time not long ago the names of five thousand well-identified 
German agents; nothing is easier than to point out any day 
men dining in the first restaurants of Warsaw who are known 
to be in regular receipt of funds from the German Exchequer; 
equally, mingling with the thousands which daily troop to the 
public works, undertaken by the Polish Government to relieve 
the unemployment problem, are hundreds of subsidized emis- 
saries from Berlin. Pro-Germanism in Poland, self-affiliated 
with, but neither crusht nor spurned by Pilsudski, is not content 
simply to have scored by toppling over Paderewski. It is out 
to win definitely and decisively if it can.” 








NEW WORLDS FOR EMIGRANTS 


BETTER OPPORTUNITY never faced Australia and New 
A Zealand to get emigrants of the best possible class, we 
learn from the press in these countries, where increase 

of population is an absolute necessity for economic development 
and national defense, while in other parts of the world the aver- 
age family is stifling for lack of elbow-room. In some journals 
the tendency of British emigration in the main to swing toward 
the Southern Cross is much encouraged, tho we do hear of ob- 
jection, especially from labor circles in Queensland (Australia), 
where it is asked whether “this great vacant and undeveloped 
continent is to be handed over to the foreigner?”” The Brisbane 
Courier thus notes the opposition of the Trades Hall Council, 
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population is ‘‘too small for her debt,”’ and holds that there is no 
quicker way to cut down that debt than by importing potential 
taxpayers. This journal proceeds: 


“The mother country, to whom we owe most of the money, 
is now offering to ship to these shores, free of cost, some of her 
best people, who will help us to pay it off. That is probably a 
narrow, but is an essentially practical, view of the position. 
The men and their families who propose to come are ex-soldiers 
and sailors, men with whom our own soldiers and sailors have 
been fighting for five years to preserve our common existence and 
civil privileges. They are emigrating because of cramped condi- 
tions at home, but unquestionably there is special attraction 
for them in Australia by reason of the great reputation the Com- 
monwealth has won through its free life, its prosperity, and the 
physique and prowess of its citizen soldiers in Europe. Could 
we have a better opportunity than the present? What are we 

doing to grasp the full significance of it? Immigration 











has been a jealous state matter hitherto, tho it has long 
been recognized that the Commonwealth Government 
should have supreme control. Apart from selfish con- 
sideration of our own ends, we in Australia are morally 
bound to remember that in this matter we have in our 
hands the destinies of thousands of human lives. Too 
many immigrants have come here to find themselves 
treated like cattle, sometimes less desired even than 
eattle. The disappointed immigrants do more harm 
for the Commonwealth abroad than any bad season or 
reckless Government.” 

In the Brisbane Daily Mail a writer who nas traveled 
in America expresses the fear that— 

“Tf the Australian Government is not careful we are 
extremely likely. to get a less desirable class of im- 
migrant. Western America, particularly the State of 
Washington, is swarming with extremists of the I. W. W. 
persuasion. 








HOLDING THE BRIDGE. 


Australia for the White Man, once a trick slogan of politicians, has become a 


pressing problem of immigration. 


which it charges with a ‘“‘blind and foolish opposition to immigra- 
tion.” If the Trades Hall Council wishes to see the end of our 
greatness as a nation, asserts The Courier, it is ‘‘certainly adopt- 
ing a suitable method, but if it really wishes Australia to remain 
a white man’s outpost, it is pursuing a policy which is 
inexplicable,” and this newspaper points out that— 


** Australia has an area of 3,000,000 square miles, held by a 
garrison of 5,000,000 persons, of whom about 3,000,000 lve 
in nine or ten large cities. Australia has a population of fewer 
than two persons to the square mile, while Japan has 300 persons 
to the square mile, Great Britain has 358, Germany has 324, and 
little Belgium has a density of 665 persons to the square mile. 
Compared with some of the densely populated and intensely 
cultivated nations of Europe and Asia, Australia is virgin soil, 
with the roughest part-of the pioneering finished, the scrubs all 
cleared or ring-barked, and the country merely awaiting de- 
velopment. Other countries are neither ignorant about the 
resources of Australia nor indifferent about our White Aus- 
tralia policy, and our garrison of 5,000,000 persons is permitted 
to hold Australia not because of any feelings of internationalism, 
aad not because we prate about our intention of keeping the 
eountry white, but wholly because of the might of the British 
Navy. The very people who protest against immigration are 
also opposed to a national defense policy. Do they imagine, 
like idle day-dreamers, that a handful of people will be permitted 
to hold one of the most fertile tracts of country on earth while 
a very large part of the remainder of the world is scrambling, 
hungry and ragged, for food and clothes? The comparison of 
Queensland with other countries is even worse than that of the 
Commonwealth, because the state has an area of 670,000 square 
miles, mostly wonderfully fertile, while its total population is 
only a little more than half that of the city of Sydney. Should 
Australia become the ambition of another nation it is Queensland 
that will become the point of invasion, yet we find foolish 
theorists and babbling demagogs protesting against the immi- 
gration of ex-Imperial soldiers—surely the best type of immi- 
grants—on terms by which the British Government will prac- 
tically become the financier of the scheme.” 


The Sydney Morning Herald emphasizes the fact that Australia’s 





—The Bulletin (Sydney). 





**Many of these extremists used to work on the lum- 
ber-vessels carrying cargoes from Puget Sound to Syd- 
ney particularly. If these propagandists are to be 
excluded the most rigid supervision is necessary, nor 
does there seem any reason why an arrangement should 
not be made between the United States Government and our 
own which would earmark all such gentry for future reference.” 





AMERICA PILLORIED AS MILITARIST— America has 
carried out a gigantic scheme of “‘preparedness,’’ England has 
followed suit, and Australia is to be drawn into the business “‘ by 
exactly the same kind of people for exactly the same ends.’ 
This is the contention-of an Australian labor organ, The Worker, 
which rails at the menace of great naval programs with un- 
restrained rage, as it says: 


“We have offered up sixty thousand human sacrifices, and 
incurred a staggering debt of over £300,000,000 by joining 
in ‘a campaign to end war,’ only to find that this prodigious 
sacrifice but paves the way for further ‘sacrifice on the altar 
of Devil-worship. Surely it is time that the sane people in 
Australia asked: ‘Whom are we going to fight? And what 
are we going to fight about? ‘The only two Powers we can 
possibly come into conflict with in the Pacific are America 
and Japan. Which is our potential enemy?’. What our Im- 
perial diplomats call an ‘amicable arrangement’ has been 
entered into by which Japan dominates the Pacific north of the 
equator and England controls everything south of that line. 

“No conflict can arise with Japan except on the supposition 
that one or other of the contracting parties intends to break that 
agreement at an early date. Which is it—England or Japan? 
If we leave Japan out, then the ‘next war’ must be a conflict 
with América. This is a prospect too horrible to contemplate. 
. . - The Devil in the Pacific is the same old Devil which our 
forefathers ignorantly worshiped to their bitter cost. He is 
the Devil of commercial enterprise, which is the cause of all 
wars, and the Devil in the Pacific can only be cast out by inter- 
national fraternity among the victims of past wars. ‘Preparing 
for the next war’ is a fool’s game. We must stop the next 
war, and we can not trust that task to the people who profit by 
war. Perhaps the most certain way to do that would be to 
stop paying the interest on this one, and pay off the principal 
by levying on the wealth of those who grew rich upon the 
slaughter.”  —~ 
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“WOMAN’S RIGHTS” IN JAPAN 


NE MORE SIGN of this age of awakening in Japan is 
the emergence of Japanese women from the depths of 
unrecognition in which they have been hidden for 

centuries, it is noted in Far-Eastern journals. And the Kobe 
Japan Chronicle points out that, as is often the case with oriental 
women, when they rise from their traditional seclusion they are 
“outspoken to a degree which few of their western sisters care to 
attain.’”’ It can not be denied that their demands are practical 
and important, adds this weekly, which notes as one of the ad- 
vantages of oriental seclusion the fact that it eliminates false 
modesty in speaking of certain matters. In time perhaps, and 
with experience of freedom, they will ‘‘ pick up the idea of things 
which must not be mentioned,”’ but meanwhile they are indulg- 
ing in some very straight talk. This remark applies to the peti- 
tion presented to the Diet by the New Women’s Association 
for the enactment of a law providing for the safeguarding 
and protection of the health of women in marriage. Another 
petition offered by the association pleads for an amendment of 
the civil and criminal codes to equalize the responsibility of the 
sexes, and this demand has been brought forward year after year 
by the Woman’s Society for the Reform of Morals and Manners, 
‘“‘without making any perceptible impression either on the Diet 
or on the nation.”’ <A third petition seeks an amendment of the 
Peace Police Law, which prevents women, together with minors, 
priests, educators, policemen, ete., from joining political associa- 
tions, and which forbids women and minors to promote public 
or political meetings or to be present at them. The petition re- 
questing higher education for women is filed by The Women’s 
Journal, and urges the organization of high schools for girls as a 
stepping-stone to the Imperial University, and also the es- 
tablishment of various special schools of arts and science, which, 
like the high schools, are now monopolized by boys. The Japan 
Chronicle proceeds: 

‘Tn case the obstacle of costs stands in the way, it is suggested 
that the schools which are actually in existence should be thrown 
open to girls-as well as boys. The Tohoku Imperial University, 
which has been the pioneer in the recognition that women are also 
human, has already turned out two girl Bachelors of Science, and 
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Photo Adachi. 


A JAPANESE LEADER: 


Mrs. Raicho Hirazuka, a dominant spirit in the New Women's 
Association, Japan's most advanced women’s rights society. 
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official permission has been granted for the admission of female 
students to the two principal private colleges in Tokyo—Waseda 
and Keio. There are several private colleges and technical 

schools for women. But there are as yet no pub- 
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A WOMEN’S RIGHTS MEETING IN JAPAN. 





defiance of the law. 
ae ; 





The context seems to indicate that even a peaceable meeting like this is in 


lic schools of a high grade exclusively or largely 
for women, with the obvious exceptions of a Music 
School and Women’s Higher Normal Schools.” 

Of interest to western readers, too, is the fact that 
while one of the big movements of the day in Japan 
is aimed at universal manhood suffrage, no organi- 
zation of women to obtain suffrage has yet been 
formed, and this Kobe weekly says: 


‘Perhaps it is a little premature for women to 
think of this when they are actually prevented from 
even passively listening to political speeches. It is 
curious to note in this connection that not a single 
voice has yet been raised against the legal disability 
of married women and also against the injustice—or 
at least the unfairness—to daughters of the Japanese 
law of succession. According to Japanese law, 
married women form a class of incapacitated per- 
sons, the other classes under the same category 
being (1) minors, (2) incompetent persons (lun- 
atics), and (3) quasi-incompetent persons (persons 
of weak intellect, deaf, dumb, or blind persons, and 
spendthrifts). Married women must obtain the 
permission of their husbands in order (a) to receive 
or invest capital; (b) to contract loans or to become 
surety; (c) to do acts having for their object fhe 
acquisition or loss of rights in immovable or im- 
portant movable property! (d) to make gifts, com- 
promises, or arbitration agreements; (e) to accept 
or waive successions; (f) to accept or refuse gifts or 
legacies, or (g) to make contracts putting themselves 
under any personal restraint; and any such acts 
done without the requisite permission may be can- 
celed by the authors themselves or their husbands.” 
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“WILD YARNS” OF BOTTLE-TAPPING RIDICULED 


and refill it with something else without touching the 
eork? So-called ‘‘refill-frauds,”’ based on this supposed 
possibility, have been reported in the public press during several 
months past. As long ago as December 8, the Toledo Times 
stated that an apparent- 


LT IT POSSIBLE to remove the contents of a glass bottle 


cated case of this kind. ‘See Quigley,’ said they, ‘he is an old- 

timer and knows the game better than any one in the service.’ 
‘**A little circular and sometimes jagged mark that appears on 
the bottom of all machine-made glass bottles, which is due to the 
fact that molten glass in entering the mold is clipt off at this 
point, has brought to the surface, lately, certain old stories drest 
in new form, which, 





when the facts are un- 





ly untouched bottle 
originally containing 
whisky might be found 
to yield only ‘‘a horri- 
ble-tasting concoction,” 
the bottle having been 
“plugged” from the bot- 
tom. The New York 
Telegram specifies ‘“‘an 
electric needle,” as the 
instrument used to tap 
the bottles, and other 
narratives tell how “‘vir- 
tually everything from 
tea to varnish ’’ has been 








derstood, are apparently 
fraudulent to the think- 
ing mind. The seeming 
truth of these stories is 
aided by the reporting 
in the public press of 
numerous eases of wood- 
alcohol and _ narcotic 
poisoning which are al- 
leged to be due to the 
restrictions placed upon 
the consumption of 
liquor by prohibition. 
The stories are all of 
the following character: 
That little disks have 
been drilled out of the 











sold in New York lately 
under the genuine labels 


BOTTOM 





AND SECTION OF LIQUOR-BOTTLE SAID TO BE TAPPED. 


bottom of bottles con- 
taining a high - grade 
liquor, the contents ex- 








of one or another kind 

of alcoholic liquor. The New York World states categori- 
eally that Federal Judge Chatfield, in Brooklyn, investigated a 
report that water had been substituted by means of an electric 
needle in 200 quart and 148 pint bottles of Canadian Club 
whisky he had impounded, and found that there had been a 
substitution, but of an inferior grade of whisky. The investi- 
gation, we are told, was made ‘‘ with the assistance of court clerks 
and newspaper men.” The World goes on: 

“The bottles were found to have been opened at the bottom 
with electric needles, but their contents was whisky. Spoonfuls 
of the contents were passed around, and it was the unanimous 
opinion of all that it was not the whisky the label called for and 
that a cheaper brand had been substituted. The liquid is 
impounded. It is evidence in a theft of whisky valued at $50,000, 
details of which have not been made public. Judge Chatfield 
did not take a sample.”’ 


All this seems definite enough. And yet the glass experts 
assure us that glass bottles positively can not be tapped and 
refilled, and that the 


tracted through the 
opening, and the bottle refilled through this opening with any- 
thing from cold tea to inferior liquor containing narcotics, then 
the bottle is plugged up again. 

“These bottles are confiscated by police officers, who, seeing 
the ring, suspect that some new fraud has been perpetrated. 
They give out the facts to the-eager newspaper reporters, who 
see an opportunity for an interesting story. Investigators who 
have looked up the matter, however, have developed the follow- 
ing facts: 

“1. That this method of adulteration is entirely unknown to 
internal-revenue officers who are always on the lookout for 
liquor frauds, also to liquor dealers themselves. 

“2. That these stories have no foundation in fact but are 
due to suspicions which arise because of a lack of knowledge of 
modern machine bottle-blowing and the relationship between 
this process and the circular ring on the bottom of the bottle. 

**3. That, as a matter of fact, such a hole can not be drilled 
in the bottom of the bottle and so plugged as to leave undam- 
aged the bottle containing the alleged adulterated liquor. This 
last assertion is borne out by the fact that not even experts em- 
ployed in glass-factories, with all the equipment of laboratories 
at their disposal, can 
perform the above ex- 





press stories are ‘wild 





yarns.’” We read in 
The Glassworker: 


**Ask Quigley about 
refilling bottles from the 
bottom. If he is in a 
good humor he will 
laugh at you. If he is 
not in a good humor, 
he will throw you out. 
He has run down rumor 








periment successfully. 
“The scientific knowl- 
edge required to per- 
form this work, if pos- 
sible, would make a 
man too valuable to the 
glass-industry to render 
it necessary that he 
should resort to crooked 
practises in order to 
make a living. Large 
standing rewards have 








after rumor of this kind 
but has never found a 





THREE PICKLE-BOTTLES WITH SAME KIND OF SCRATCH. 


been offered to any one 
who could carry out this 








single case of it.’ This 
was the final suggestion 
of two inspectors of long standing in the liquor department of the 
United States revenue service when, after being questioned if 
they had ever heard of tapping booze-bottles, said that in all 
their experience they had never seen a bottle which had been 
refilled from the bottom, nor had they ever heard of an authenti- 


process, without produc- 
ing such a person, and 
certainly if such a one is in existence, he can be assured of most 
lucrative employment in the glass and allied industries. It will 
be quite easy for any one interested to assure himself of the 
accuracy of these statements by breaking a bottle and rubbing 
his finger over the inside of the bottom where the ring appears 
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the West, but it is not generally known that they 











also are found in an iron-ore mine in thé Lake Su- 
perior district. What makes these of particular 
interest, however, is the fact that the enamel is the 
only part of the original teeth left. All of the 
bone has been eaten away by chemical action, and 
iron ore deposited in its place, leaving the enamel 
shell filled solidly with iron ore. Geologists of the 
University of Minnesota also have found sharks’ 
teeth in the Canisteo Mine, and credit the report 
of the discovery of the bones of saurians. The 
teeth shown in the illustration were found in the 
Canisteo and are now the property of George H. 
Crosby, mine-operator, Duluth, Minn., while the 
other illustration is geology’s conception of the 
/ saurian, ‘At Coleraine the iron-bearing forma- 











SHARKS’ TEETH FOUND FILLED WITH IRON ORE. 


tions are overlain, unconformably, by cretaceous 
shales which carry numerous marine fossils,’ says 








on the outside. He will invariably find a perfectly smooth 
surface. This indicates at least two things: 
“1. That the bottle has not been opened, because it would be 


. impossible by any known process to smooth and polish the inside 


surface of the bottom of the filled bottle after reinserting a disk 
which had been removed from it. 

‘2. That if it were possible for the crooked. party under any 
circumstances to smooth the inside surface, he would surely have 
smoothed the outside surface, which could be done so much more 
easily and thus have avoided all chance of detection and inter- 
ference with his monopoly of this source of profit.” 


Many of the stories refer to the use of, the electric needle in 
the process of drilling out the disk. This sounds plausible, 
but the trouble is, the writer bids us note, that glass48 a non- 
eonductor of electricity. For this reason it is used in wiring 
telephone- and telegraph-poles and is entirely impervious to the 
electric current carried by the wire. He continues: 


“The operator who undertakes to-cut out bottle bottoms, 
using an electric needle, will encounter a mountain of trouble, 
and eventually learn that he has undertaken a physiéally im- 
possible task. Another fact developed is that all machine-made 
bottles show practically: the same circular mark; whether in- 
tended to be used for preserved foods, pickles, -beverages, or 
medicines. It is quite apparent that there would be no incentive 
to drill a hole in a bottle of such articles as pickles,. but thie 
circular mark is there nevertheless. Another fact that would 
seem practically to clinch the matter is that never in criminal 
history have liquor-dealers, glass-manufacturers, internal-revenue 
or police officers known of an actual authenticated case of this 
kind, nor has any one ever been caught in the act of so adulter- 
ating liquor so extracted, nor have any of the concoctions which 
are used as a substitute been found in bulk. In other words, 
as in the case of counterfeiting, for instance, it is not always to 
catch the counterfeiter in the act of defrauding the Government, 
but innumerable instances are on record of finding his tools, 
dies, and in uncovering the places where he has done the work. 
This whole story stands as a fraud on its face when the facts are 
known. There are some plausible features about it which can 
readily be converted into entertaining reading, but on the other 
hand, it is unfair to the public, even for the purpose of their 
entertainment, to print stories of this nature. Such stories may 
or may not hurt the glass bottle, but Old King Booze has received 
so many knocks here lately that it would. seem hardly necessary 
to thus kick him again. When print paper is at such a premium, 
it is unfair to defraud the newspapers with this type of story, 
which can only impair the confidence of the public in present-day 
journalism.” 





SHARKS’ TEETH FILLED WITH IRON ORE— Besides 
taking 1,255,668 tons of iron ore from the Canisteo Mine at 
Coleraine, Minn., last year, the owners extracted other things 
of special interest to mineralogists, altho not of such practical 
importance to iron- and steel-makers. The word “extracted” 
is used advisedly, says The Iron Trade Review (Cléveland, 
March 4), for with the ore many sharks’ teeth and the bones of 
Saurians, or marine reptiles, were removed. It goes on to say: 


“The various publications of the United. States. Geological 
Survey have numerous accounts of such remains being found in 


a geologist of the University of Minnesota. ‘The 
shales which carry these fossils are often nothing 
but a worked-over bed of the iron ore, and are so rich in iron that 
they go into the market with the main ore body, but their 
present deposition is very much later than that of the original 
material, and-these fossils should not be used to determine any- 
thing more than the age of the shale in which they occur.’” 





ENTER THE MOTOR - CLIPPER 


HE SAILING SHIP is to havea new lease of life. She 

held the seas until the late 70’s, in competition with the 
ocean steamer, invented more than half a century earlier. 
Then-came the day of lowered prices of fuel and machinery, and 
the sail began to vanish from the oceans. She has nearly gone, 
but now she is coming back.. Steam is expensive; fuel is high; 
but the winds of heaven blow as of old. C. O. Liljegren, of 
Goteborg, Sweden, who makes this prediction in The Pacific 
Marine Review (San Francisco), tells us, however, that our 
present type of auxiliary sailing ship is not a success. She 




















Illustrations by courtesy of *‘ The Iron Trade Review,’ Cleveland 


A FORMER RESIDENT OF MINNESOTA. 
ALL THAT IS LEFT OF HIM IS HIS TEETH. 
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needs more power and more sails. He sketches what he 
believes will prove to be the commercial carrier of the near 
future, which he names the “motor-clipper.” She will be half 
as fast again as the old clipper-ship and will carry twice as much; 
while, in comparison with our present sailing-vessels, she will be 
thrice as fast and carry twenty-five per cent. more. Her gross 
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PROFILE AND SAIL PLAN OF PROPOSED MOTOR-CLIPPER. 


revenue should be no less than five times as great. To quote 


and condense his article: 


‘** American clipper-ships were once the pridé of the nation. 
American sailing yachts are still the world’s champion, but the 
American auxiliary sailing-vessel—is she a failure? So far as 
the Pacifie type is concerned, the answer seems to be an un- 
qualified ‘yes.’ 

“Little has gone through the barbed wire of censorship, but 
from all accounts the underpowered and underecanvased Amer- 
ican auxiliary is a failure not only as a ship, but also as an in- 
vestment. How could it be -otherwise? Not only under- 
powered and undercanvased, but underdone in almost every 
way, with uneconomical twin-screws and small relative carrying 
eapacity, how could the American auxiliary compete with the 
modern turbine steamer with eyery modern appliance for maxi- 
mum efficiency? Considering the tremendous advance in steam 
ship-building, it is indeed a wonder that sailing ships have not 
been driven off the seas altogether, like the inefficient steamer 
of the fifties or sixties. This proves conclusively the extraor- 
dinary vitality of the wind-driven cargo-vessel, and vouches 
‘for its future superiority as an investment when once its improve- 
ment has begun in real earnest. 

‘In order to make the proposition clearer, an illustration is 
here shown, comparing the America Cup yacht Reliance, the 
‘big clipper-ship Great Republic, and a recent Pacifie auxiliary ship, 
all reduced to the same water-line length. What a big difference 
in power and speed between the yacht and the clipper, and still 
more so between the yacht and auxiliary! _ The auxiliary chosen 
as example is one of the very best, but we notice that few of 

“these schooners have topsails! Think what a ridiculous sail 
area with only lower sails on a big, hulky, full-bodied cargo- 
vessel! How impossible it would be to make it go at a profitable 
speed! The sails would be blown into ribbons long before such 
a speed could be obtained, but unless a sailing ship is both 
speedy and ean earry a big cargo, it is‘an investment at which 
eapital will shy. Big size, sail-earrying power, and weatherliness 
eombined will make a sailing ship speedy enough for investment 
purposes. And investment purposes control all commercial 
activities. 

**Now, what makes the yacht so able and fast? It may be 
summarized thus: Easily driven form, i.e., small head resistance 
and large side resistance, artificial stability and well-shaped sails. 
In applying these characteristics to the cargo-ship, a clever 
designer can get small head resistance with big displacement 
and carrying capacity—this has been proved time and again 
by model experiments. A big sail area is, of course, required for 
speed, but not so big as that of the clipper, which had no motor 
for use in light airs and calm. By subdividing the gaff sails in the 
manner of double foresails of a square rigger, we get sails easy to 
handle that can stand any wind, and can be operated by a small 
crew. 

‘A type of cargo-vessel has now been evolved embracing all 
the characteristics mentioned above. It is called a ‘motor- 
clipper’ in place of a better nanie, but it has little except speed 
in common with the overfine clipper-ship of old, with its small 
cargo capacity, intricate and costly rig, and large crew. In 





point of speed, the new vessel will equal the clipper-ship in me- 
dium breezes, while it will be faster in strong winds. In light 
airs and calm,:the value of its motor comes in. 

“The motor-clipper of 5,000 tons deadweight shows five masts, 
four cargo hatches, two centerboards, self-trimming hull, and 
arrangements for artificial stability. The respective sails are 
identical on each mast, thus simplifying the gear, reducing the 
eost and the spars. 

“Taken all round, the motor-elipper should be fifty per cent. 
faster than the old clipper-ship, and should carry twice as much 
on the same net tonnage. In comparison with the present sailing 
ship, the motor-clipper should be three times faster, and should 
carry twenty-five per cent. more, besides getting very much 
quicker dispatch in the harbors. Looking from the standpoint 
of cargo carried in a year, and the gross revenue, the motor- 
elipper should be five times better than the ordinary sailing ship. 
Against this stands the cost of the motor, the fuel, the engineers, 
etc., but as most big sailing ships carry deck machinery, boilers, 
and engineers anyway, the extra cost is not large. There 
will thus be a very handsome increase in the net revenue to flow 
into the pockets of the men who are far-seeing and progressive 
enough to invest money in the new motor-clipper. 

“The speed and sea-going qualities of the new vessel have been 
proved by model experiments on a large scale, where the model 
was tested ‘to destruction’ as no full-sized ship ever could be. 
It may come as a surprize to most of our readers that the model 
proved uncapsizable in contrast with the ordinary sailing ship 
that turns turtle at about seventy degrees. The centerboards 
and double gaff sails of the model worked to perfection.” 

The reader may wonder why we should bother about the 
sailing ship when steamers and motor-ships are plentiful and more 
efficient than ever? Because, Mr. Liljegren tells us, coal and 
fuel are needed by industry, by land transportation, and by 
passenger-ships, and because statistics show that the day of the 
wind-driven ship is coming again. He explains: 

“The profit derived from a given ship is dependent on two 
widely different fundamental conditions: the size, form, and 
efficiency of the ship with its motor and propeller, and the general 
price-level. Part of the first condition has been indicated herein; 
it is the sphere where the skill of the designer and builder of the 
ship is paramount. But in the general price level, or state of the 
market, the action of man is practically excluded, at least as 
regards the individual. Only the concerted action of nations, 
as in great wars, has any effect on the price-level. 

‘“‘Now the general question—wind-driven versus machine- 
driven ships—is clearly decided by the price of fuel and ma- 
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NOTE RELATIVE SPREADS OF CANVAS. 


An American racing-yacht, a clipper-ship, and a Pacific-coast schooner 
reduced to the same load water-line. 


chinery. If coal and machinery were cheap enough, no sailing 
ship could exist; on the other hand, high price-level means high 
cost of fuel and machinery. At a certain point, machine-driven 
ships must be operated at a loss and laid up, unless freight-rates 
rise too. And just here is the chance of the sailing ship—of 
the right kind.” 
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QUEER PLANT DEFORMITIES 


EFORMED VEGETATION is*quite as common as 
ID are deformed animals. Odd abnormalities like those 
here pictured may be found everywhere in the woods by 
trampers who are sharp-eyed enough to pick them out. These 
pictures are from photographs by Dr. Bergner, the author of an 
article describing and explaining them, printed in The Scientific 
American Monthly (New York, March). Many of these de- 
formities, Dr. Bergner tells us, are due to the irritation of fungi, 
and remain hidden from us 
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forest is attacked. It is rather to be regarded as a poor beggar 
struggling hard for existence.” 

The growth and form of the mistletoe are limited by scantiness 
of space and of food supply; yet, on the other hand, deformity 
may result among plants, as well as among mankind, from too 
luxurious living. Among such deformities is that which causes 
the twigs of a tree to be flattened as in the case of our pine, or 
which may even cause the entire plant to take a ribbonlike 
form. Such a deformity, we are told, is favored by too rich 
fertilizing, especially where the lateral twigs have been injured 





merely because they escape our 





unpractised observation. Even 
in our own homes, he says, we 
sometimes fail to perceive, until 
it is too late, what an evil 
guest we have been harboring 
when we see the boards of the 
walls stained with dirty white 
or brownish flecks like tufts of 
cotton wool and realize that the 
“weeping fungus,” also called 
*‘dry-rot,’’ which has already in- 
fested the house, is at last show- 
ing itsface. This house fungus, 
altho called “dry,” starts to 
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grow in dark, damp places and 
spreads throughout the timbers 
and through thick layers of mor- 
tar, constantly conducting water 


GROWTH DUE TO EXCESS 
OF NUTRITION. 





Illustrations hy courtesy of ‘*‘ The Scientific American.'’ 


FASCIATED FORMATION SECTION OF ROSE FUNGUS, 
OF THE MEADOW CRESS. NURSERY OF LARVA. 








by its fibrous filaments. In the 

cellar of a house so infested hundreds of drops of water sparkle 
upon the woodwork. These, remarks Dr. Bergner, are the 
‘“‘tears’’ which proceed from the fungus and to which our own 
may well be added. He continues, in substance: 


*‘In the garden we may see close-prest fungi springing from 
the ground round about a fruit-tree and bursting the bark of the 
latter. This is the ‘Hallimasch,’ a most vexatious evil-doer, 
altho it is a very appetizing bit of food; it is easily recognizable 
by its smooth brown cap, convex in the middle and bearing 
scales covered with dark hairs, by the white gills of its lower 
side, and by the thickening of the stalk where it issues from the 
ground. But when we perceive it, it has long had its filaments or 
hyphe sunk into the roots of the tree which it destroys. This 
fungus is particularly injurious in forests of evergreen-trees. 
It is the filaments of this fungus, too, spun throughout fallen 
trees that occasion a phosphorescent gleam from rotting wood. 

“There are other fungi which lack stems which are even 
more destructive, transforming the wood into a sort of red- 
brown mold. A tree thus attacked continues to remain green 
for a long time, until some day when the work of destruction has 
reached its maximum it suddenly collapses. This is core rot. 
It is so striking that the branches have apparently turned inward, 
thus giving the impression of a wheel which lacks only the hub 
of the axle. Curious enough are the witches’ brooms, which 
were once thought by common folk to represent an injury done 
the trees by those unholy dames who used to ride through the air 
toward the Hartz Mountains upon brooms. In the winter these 
resemble bushy brooms, since, in contrast to their hosts, the 
evergreen-trees, they drop their yellowish-green needles which 
encircle the twig. 

‘“‘The most remarkable phenomenon, of this sort, however, is 
the ‘timber rose,’ whieb resembles a bit of carving done by the 
hand of an artist, but which is caused by the irritation pro- 
duced by a tree parasite, the Loranthus, which grows upon the 
fallen bough. This family, which is found abundantly in the 
tropics, also has a representative in Germany, the mistletoe, 
whose ever-green foliage greets us in winter upon the bare tree 
tops. This plant is a singular parasite which attacks about fifty 
kinds of trees in Germany, especially those with a soft, juicy 
bark, like the poplar, the apple-tree, and the fir, but which 
injures its victims comparatively little, except when a whole 


so that the entire sap feeds the main shoot. The writer 
continues: 


“This banding or ribbonlike form is frequently found, how- 
ever, in cultivated plants and is also inheritable through the 
seeds, as is seen in the case of the pretty garden flower known as 
the coxcomb, so called from the shape of its flowers. 

‘The remarkable piling up of tap roots at the base of an an- 
nual, which cccurs especially in the pine, is also caused by an 
excess of nutrition. Many garden lovers have probably also 
been struck by the curious fact that it sometimes happens that 
from the midst of a fragrant rose the flower axis extends bearing 
amid green foliage a second rose, while this second rose, perhaps, 
is itself crowned by a bud through a similar extension of growth. 
A rose king! According to the popular notion this is an omen 
of happiness and sometimes of marriage when it is found in the 
spring of the year; when it appears in the autumn, however, 
it signifies misfortune, which, however, may be turned aside 
according to superstitious belief by plucking the messenger of 
evil secretly and silently and throwing it backward over one’s 
shoulder. Of quite other origin, however, are the rose apples, 
or ‘sleep apples,’ covered with green or red moss, which even 
to-day anxious rustic mothers put under the pillows of their 
little ones with the fond idea that they can thus protect the 
latter from cramps or any other disturbance of their slumbers. 
These so-called ‘sleep apples’ are in reality the nurseries of the 
tiny rose gall-wasp, whose larve one may find by cutting into 
such galls—the word gall being a collective name for this sort 
of formation. These galls are legion, in fact, since the oak alone 
is attacked by one hundred and fifty (more or less) different 
kinds of gall, each produced by small wasps or gnats. Among 
the best known of these are the green, red-cheeked gall apples 
and the small lenslike bodies which are often found, even on 
the same oak-leaf as the former, and which in many autumns 
cover the ground of the forest as thickly as if they had been 
scattered by the hand of the sower. Thus, the plant furnishes, 
probably because of the tiny drop of poison which enters its 
tissues when it is pierced, and, perhaps also because of the 
irritation produced by the eggs and the larve, not only nour- 
ishment to the intruders, but also a comfortable residence to 
protect them—one of the most wonderful chapters in the history 
of nature!” 





& DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION CONTINUED ON PAGE 128 a 
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FROM CHURCH TO PRESS 


T WAS A PROPHECY of Carlyle that the press would 

_ supplant the_ Chureh. The time of fulfilment is doubtless 
far off, but.a curious symbolic realization has been furnished 

of late. . Dr. Parkhurst’s beautiful Roménesque ehurch which 
stood on the east side. of Madison Square. has been’ pushed by 


“The Times -building stands at one end of a short street, 
flanked on one side by the Morgan Memorial in pink ‘Tennessee 
marble, and on the other by the Municipal Building of white 
Bethel granite. As one now approaches the newspaper building 
he sees a.structure three stories in height, with a poreh supported 
by the granite columns and the two pilasters from the church 

buildmg, whose loss all 





lovers of - architecture ‘in 





New York continue to la- 
ment. . Windows from the 
chureh are worked into the 
Hartford building, also the 
small balustrades which 
were marked features in the 
Madison Square structure, 
and the whole. is so ar- 
ranged that the three monu- 


mental buildings in the 
Hartford group resemble 


each other and are on almost 
the same horizontal lines. 
The pillars; however, are 
surmounted now by Ionic 
eapitals, and the change 
promotes the likeness to the 
neighboring structures. 
“Look at the newspaper 
plant from the other side, 
however, and it is seen to 
be severely practical, made 
of steel and glass, and hum- 
ming with activity. The 
front is a elassie mask, 
contributed by the zeal of the 
owners and the ingenuity 





From the aueliien et’s drawing hy Donn Barber. 








A CHURCH REBUILT INTO A NEWSPAPER OFFICE. 


The Hartford Times will in future be housed in a structure rebuilt from ornamental materials that once was 
Dr. Parkhurst’s church standing on Madison Square, New York. 


of their architect to the en- 
hancement of a site where 
a severely plain commercial 
edifice would have destroyed 
the harmony of a beautiful 








“business” from its site, and, in another city, has undergone 
transformation into a newspaper building. Its identity as a 
ehureh has entirely vanished; no one would be able to recon- 
struct the beautiful low dome, which, indeed, lost its signif- 
feance long before the church itself was taken down, for the sky- 
serapers surrounding it made it impossible to see its graceful 
lines against the sky. The fact of the transfer attracts the 
unregretful notice of the Boston Herald: 


“The Romanesque church in Madison Square; New York 
City, built in 1906, for the congregation to which Dr. Parkhurst 
ministered, by Stanford White, and by many regarded as his 
finest achievement, was razed in 1919, but a large part of its 
materials, including the green granite columns, six in number 
and costing $38,000, have become part of the handsome news- 
paper building now just occupied by the Hartford Times. The 
design of the church had been awarded in 1907 the medal of 
honor of the New York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects. The architect had designed the edifice in single- 
color terra-cotta, altho he had much wanted polychrome, which 
seemingly he could not obtain. The contractors then became 
interested and produced the work in color without extra charge. 

“All the capitals, cornices, and friezes and the bricks of the 
band and base courses had all to be taken down, carefully 
numbered and checked for the transfer to the Connecticut 
eapital, in order that they might be matched as to both design 
and color when they were reassembled. Workmen broke two 
of the Corinthian capitals which surmounted the six pillars. 
All this material was cleverly adapted to new uses and new 
surroundings, 


group of buildings.” 

Mr. John Walker Harrington, writing in the New York Sun, 
refers to an earlier transformation that may be taken as a squar- 
ing of accounts, thus leaving the Carlyle prophecy without 
much verification: 


“Tt may seem a far ery from Gotham to Connecticut, from 
the pulpit to the press, yet so wonderfully have the stones and 
brick been fashioned into the new fabric that the observer would 
be instantly imprest by the similarity between the fagade that 
was and the facade that is. 

. “Tt is an interesting precedent that Mr. Barber has set. 
Altho something like this feat has been done in the city of New 
York, as when the old Venetian type building of the National 
Academy of Design at the northwest ‘corner of Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street was removed and reassembled in a 
ehurch on Washington Heights, this represents an innovation. 
It should mean more conservation of fine old materials in the 
future. This country has no ruins except as the wrecker makes 
them. We do not send our legions on pilgrimages of pillage, as 
Rome was wont to do in the declining days of Greece. We do 
not bring back shafts and columns to adorn our forums. We do 
tear down venerable landmarks to make room for sky-serapers, 
and then demolish these towers to make room for still taller ones. 

“‘What might have befallen the Parkhurst church had not 
the architect of the Hartford Times intervened? He received in 
his mail one morning a brief notice from a thrifty house-wrecking 
contractor asking if he desired to’ buy the green granite columns 
of the church at Madison Avenue and Twenty-fourth Street, 
which was about to be razed. The message was a shock, for 
here was a veritable gem of architecture placed there in 1906 

















and in 1919 condemned to the pick and sledge. Only a few 
years before its design had been awarded the medal of honor 
of the New York Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in the 1917 exhibition of the Architectural League. And 
yet even then the work of demolition had. been begun that the 
site might be made available for a commercial building. 

‘*When the architect reached the scene of destruction the roof 
was already partly off and he found that the allegorical pedi- 
ment had been sold, and sundry Italians were removing it. 
The pediment being of such a religious character could-not have 
been used in a temple of journalism. The wrecking operations 
were suspended during negotiations for the structure as it stood. 
The famous green pillars, six in number, had cost $38,000, and 
it is interesting to mention that all the material as it stood 
was bought by the. architect for a little less than $30,000, the 
freight to Hartford being $10,000.” 





DAMNING “ BIBLIOPHILISM ” 


IBLIOPHILISM IS A NEW WORD with which to 
condemn as well as conjure. Few are those who conjure, 
for that is the sport of millionaires; and while the man in 

the street only wonders, the newspaper man frankly damns. 
One of these latter, of the New York Evening Sun, informs the 
benighted that bibliophilism means love of title-pages, imprints, 
and colophons; and has nothing to do with literature. So 
when thousands are paid for first editions or original manu- 
scripts while pence would be sufficient for securing the literature 
itself, this new thing, bibliophilism, looks like a fungus-growth 
The situation is largely 
credited in this country to the late George D. Smith, whose 


upon the contents of good old books. 


death followed so quickly upon his sensational purchase in 
London of a $75,000 book. Our readers were apprized of this 
in our issue of February 21. Mr. Smith has been called ‘‘the 


, 


Napoleon of booksellers,’ and his influence so far seems to 
live on, for sales of books since his death record the same sensa- 
tional figures for the man who wonders as well as condemns. 


The New York Evening Sun is one of the latter: 


“At a recent auction-sale of a famous library a printed copy 
of ‘Threnodia Augustalis,’ a complimentary poem of lamenta- 
tion written by Oliver Goldsmith upon the death, in 1772, of 
the Princess Dowager of Wales, was sold to a dealer, who will 
not eat it or drink it, for $2,000. The reflection that this sum 
would have looked like munificent remuneration to the author 
of the poem if it had been paid to him when he wrote it is one of 
those commonplaces whose dreariness can not affect its abiding 
truth. Only one other copy of this precious production is known 
to exist, which accounts for the price paid for this one, which 
had been Horace Walpole’s; .that noted amateur wrote the 
words ‘By Doctor Goldsmith’ on the title-page of his pamphlet, 
whose authorship was ascribed, at the time, to ‘a gentleman of 
acknowledged literary merit.’ 

“The difference between literature and bibliography has long 
been a favorite subject of the literary pulpit-pounders; even 
before the word ‘bibliography’ was made the habit of coveting 
ownership of sundry survivals among old manuscripts and 
printed pages was pronounced enough to foreshadow a name 
for itself—‘bibliophilism’ is the usual term now applied to this 
form of the collector’s mania. But bibliography, the science 
of title-pages and publishers’ imprints, has grown rapidly, like 
the restless fingers of a sort of dry, disintegrating moss, over 
many minds which might, but for the fungus, have fed upon 
the contents of good old books instead of merely upon their 
title-pages until the taste for literature was lost and only bibli- 
ography survived: Political economy used to be called the 
‘dismal science,’ but since the modern school of economists have 
made such startling disecoveries—some of which may be true— 
the epithet of reproach must surely attach to the fancier of 
titles and dates and colophons.”’ 


The man who pays so much for the original written page may 
reecho Browning, in a sense, about ‘‘seeing Shelley plain,” 
and know there must be few indeed so happily conditioned, 
but he had better, for his peace of mind, not read the following: 


** Another dealer gave more than $16,000 at an auction a few 
days ago for the original manuscript of a poem by Shelley 
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whose principal merit is its unique quality; the poet himself 
did not like it, tho this fact might have nothing to do with ils 
actual value. That somebody should pay $16,000 for . that 
particular poem, ‘Julian and Maddalo,’ a supposed dialog 
between the author and Byron, would probably disgust Shelley's 
ghost profoundly, if he knew it; one of the less excusable things 
about the contemporary theories that men’s spirits hover around 
old earthly scenes and keep track of what is going on is the 
inference that in nine cases out of ten their astral existence must 
be embittered by what they see and hear. Still, it is to be 
hoped these disembodied have their choice of neighborhoods for 














Awarded the medal of honor of the American Institute of Archi- 


tects in 1917, it gave way to “business” in 1919, after a brief 


existence of thirteen years. 











existence; it is not likely, after all these years, that either Gold- 
smith or Shelley lacks the instinct to shun the book-auctions.”’ 


At the sale of the library here mentioned was the genial editor 
of the New York Evening Post's new ‘‘column,” “The Bowling 
treen.”” This is how Christopher Morley pictures the scene: 

IN AN AUCTION-ROOM 

(Letter of John Keats to Fanny Brawne, Anderson Galleries, March 15, 1920) 
How about this lot? said the auctioneer; 
One hundred, may I say, just for a start? 
Between the plum-red curtains, drawn apart, 
A written sheet was held... . : And strange to hear 
(Dealer, would I were stedfast as thou art) 
The cold quick bids. (Against you in the rear!) 
The crimson salon, in a glow more clear 
Burned bloodlike purple as the poet's heart. 


Song that outgrew the singer! Bitter Love 

That broke the proud hot heart it held in thrall— 
Poor script, where still those tragic passions move— 
Eight hundred bid: fair warning: the last call: 

The soul of Adonais, like a star. .. . 

Sold for eight hundred dollars—Doctor R! 


The ‘‘Dr. R.” here mentioned may be interpreted as Dr. 
Rosenbach, of Philadelphia, who is the predicted natural suc- 
cessor of Smith in the auction-rooms, where he already was a 
formidable competitor. Some time ago he purchased the 
famous $100,000 Shakespeare ‘‘Firsts,” as related here at the 
time. 
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EDUCATION ACCORDING TO BOLSHEVISM 


HE RUSSIAN BOLSHEVIKI HAVE MADE at least 
I one convert in England. He is Bernard Shaw, who 
would of course find himself in a painful majority if he 
sided against them. He passes on the news that the Bolsheviki 
are not ruffians and murderers, but educators. When they take 
prisoners, “instead of committing all kinds of atrocities, as has 
been alleged, they treat them humanely and hospitably, and 
give them pamphlets to read showing exactly what the Bolshe- 
viki are doing.” Telling this to a London audience, Mr. Shaw 
was cheered, according to the London* Morning “Post; so: there 
must be Other pro-Bolsheviki theré. “Mr: Shaw finds Lenine “the 
most interesting statesman in Europe at the present time,” be- 
ealise” he has’ so far outrun the Socialist doctrine that’ “great 
social changes must rest on the will of the people.” He. has put 
himself at the head of a party “which is being educated to have 
no nonsense about democracy, toleration, and All: these* ‘things, 
but to believe in the powers: of ‘an ‘energetic minority.”’ This 
appears td look good to Mr:*Shaw, but he Seems also to give 
his audience little assurance that the thing works. In the Series of 
articles by Mr. Lincoln Efre iti the New York World, we derive 
sore first-hand information of the Bolshevik system of educa- 
tion, but again’ not mu¢h assurance that it works. The Bol- 
sheviki, he says, ‘‘rightly pride themselves upon having laid the. 
foundations of. a school system that will bring a higher propor- 
tion. of population to the font .of-knowledge than any other.” 
And this system is applied to a people whose illiteracy is com- 
plicated “‘by a superstitious fear of ‘book learning’ extremely 
difficult to overcome.’’ From Lounatcharsky, the People’s Com- 
missary for Public Instruction, Mr. Eyre obtained this statement: 
“Our children-are not only given free compulsory education, 
but are fed, clothed, and housed at statesexpense, while at school 
there isan arrangement which puts the rich and poor on an 
absolutely equal footing—on which they are not in your otherwise 
admirable American scholastic system. .The other-fundamental 
superiority our system has-over yours is that it instils a practical 
familiarity with productive industry, and thus demonstrates the 
importance of work—which is production.” 


It is through their schools and other institutions of learning 
that the Bolsheviki expect to make the Communist seed bear 
fruit, according to Mr. Eyre: 


“The platform of the Russian Communist party defines the 
aim of Bolshevism to be the transformation of the school ‘from 
an instrument of bourgeoise domination into an instrument for 
the abolition of class divisions and for the Communist regener- 
ation of society.’ It adds: ‘In the period of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, in the period when conditions are created suitable 
for the realization of Communism, the school must be not only 
the conductor of Communist principles, but also of the intellec- 
tual, organizational, and educational influences from the pro- 
letariat to the semi- and non-proletarian sections of the working 
masses, in order to educate a generation capable of establishing 
Communism.’ 

“Therefore, since Communism and its exponents are doomed 
sooner or later unless the bulk of the people is won over to them, 
education and propaganda, its running mate, are largely a mat- 
ter of self-preservation to them. Meanwhile, however, they are 
offering to the dark masses of peasants and industrial workers 
an opportunity for enlightenment that transcends anything 
hitherto known in this line not only in Russia but in most other 
parts of the globe.” 


Lounatcharsky, the People’s Commissary, has been a school- 
teacher himself and is said to have been recognized before the 
revolution as an authority on secular education. Quoting him: 


‘You must remember that our efforts are still in their initial 
stage. The Commissariat for Education was established in May, 
1918, with myself at its head. I immediately started to carry 
into practise the plan long since mapped out by the Communist 
party. It called for what we term the uniform industrial school 


in which all children of the Soviet Republic are to receive com- 
pulsory éducation between the ages of eight and sixteen. 
‘* All private schools, those hotbeds for the cultivation of class 
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distinctions, were abolished or taken over by the state. That 
was one of our easier tasks. Where tremendous obstacles were 
encountered was in the transformation of the old government 
schools to meet our demands. Let mé cite one comparatively 
insignificant difficulty: 

‘History was being taught through a primer written by one 
Tlovayski, an aristecratic stud-farm proprietor, who refrained 
from mentioning such elementary facts as the liberation of the 
serfs and the 1905 revolution. Obviously we had to have written, 
printed, and distributed entirely new history books. The same 
process was necessary in respect to other subjects. 

‘“We didn’t close the schools while these changes were being 
made because we believed that even the minimum education as 
dispensed by Czarist teachers was better than nothing. Our 
policy was one of gradual evolution. To-day all our schools are 
of the uniform industrial type, providing instruction along the 
lines we have laid down. Children from eight to thirteen inclu- 
sive attend the first-grade schools, of which twelve thousand have 
been opened in two years, considerably more than there were 
altogether before. 

“The second grade, which corresponds roughly to your high 
school, carries the pupil up to the end of his or her sixteenth 
year. The curriculum in these two grades embraces all courses, 
including the physical training provided in American public 
schools. But in addition our children are acquainted, by periods 
of practical instruction in factories, with the meaning and 
methods of industrial production. We seek to impress upon 
them in this way a full comprehension of the nécessity of labor 
and the relations of industries to communal prosperity. Even- 
tually we shall establish special educational workshops in con- 
nection with polytechnic teaching. 

“After completing his obligatory schooling the boy (or girl, 
as the case may be) is at liberty to enter upon special studies, 
including science, art, drama, or music, or to go to the university. 
Every opportunity is afforded for the development of individual 
talents. The Soviet art schools have four times the number 
of studies than before the revolution: There are eighteen 
People’s Academies of Music in’Petrograd and nineteen in Mos- 
cow, besides numerous so-called studios designed to prepare 
aspirants for the stage.” 

Universities are apparently created out of hand in Russia, and 
Mr. Lounatcharsky reports ‘‘seventeen where the Czar had 
seven”; and this figure doesn’t include special colleges for 
teachers and peasantry or agricultural universities. If lazy 
people attempt to escape work by enrolling as students, the 
remedy is provided: 

‘‘We figure that, inasmuch as a bricklayer may reasonably 
be expected to lay a certain number of bricks in a specified 
time, so an art student, for instance, may with equal reason 
be required to reveal his talent in the shape of some definite 
achievement within a certain period. If he has not done so, he 
is told to take up some other kind of endeavor.” 


When asked if it was intended to give everybody a university 
education, the reply was— 


‘*Eventually, yes, but that can’t follow immediatély, of course. 
For the present only a small percentage can hope for it. But 
those who go to college will be chosen because of their individual 
aptitude and not because they happen to have more money 
than their fellows.” 


Whether Mr. Eyre found his apprehensions about the new 
system allayed or not we are left in doubt: 


“What about university examinations?’ I asked, having in 
mind the Bolsheviki’s suppression of all such impediments to a 
higher education. 

““*We’ve found it expedient to revert to them to a certain 
extent. Our object, and it was a good one, was to enable 
individuals desirous of instructing themselves along certain 
lines to have the real benefit of attendance at the university 
lectures without hindrance. But where a certain preliminary 
knowledge is imperative, such as in laboratory courses, aspirants 
are examined before being admitted, because without some 
acquaintance with the subject in question they could not hope 
to understand what was being taught. 

“*We are holding fast, however, to our principle of progressing 
from practise to theory instead of vice versa. For instance, 
there are some four thousand workers now taking scientific 
courses in Moscow University to acquire an understanding of 
the theory of natural laws governing a certain process in practical 
application with which they are well versed.’” 














GERMANY’S PROLETARIAN POET 


UR ISOLATION from Germany’s intimate literary life 
has been very real since 1914. Her propaganda poetry, 
which is about all we have known of her, has perhaps 

faded even in her own heart by now, which is called to mourn 
the loss of one ‘‘who represented as no other contemporary 
This latter phrase 
is used concerning Richard Dehmel, who died recently in Ham- 


poet the vision and aspiration of our time.” 


burg; but the writer does not qualify the tribute other than by 
implication. The article written by Hans Trausil appears in 
The Freeman (New York), a new weekly whose policy, so far as 
it is outlined in the first number, is “‘to meet the new sense of 
responsibility and the new spirit of inquiry which events have 
liberated, especially in the field of economics and_ polities.” 
It announces that it “will he more interested in discovering 
popular sentiment than in creating it.’ As is natural in weeklies, 
literature and the arts come along in the train of ‘‘more im- 
portant.’ matters. The study of Dehmel in the first issue is 
consonant enough with the avowed purposes of the weekly, and 


” 


vision and aspiration”’ in 


we see him chosen as exemplifying 
“In the great triad of dynamic 
says Mr. Trausil, 
“the latter stands closer to Whitman than to the antichrist.” 


no provincial-patriotic sense. 
poets, Nietzsche, Whitman, and Dehmel,” 


His significance to Germany, we are told, ‘lies in the fact that he 
personifies the spiritual struggle of the youth of its present 
Differing from like 
Hoffmannsthal, to whom ‘‘poetry is an art to be mastered,” 


’ 


generation.’ neo-romanties Hugo von 
he uses poetry as ‘‘the sifting of life’s terrible adventure into 
art.” 


We read on: 


“To them a poem is an attitude; to Dehmel it is a fate.” 


“To Nietzsche the masses were good enough to furnish a 
picturesque background for the great; ‘as for the rest, the devil 
and statistics may take them.’ Dehmel, no less a believer in the 
aristocracy of-the spirit, also knows that the revelation is granted 
on the mountains. But unlike Nietzsche, who wandered on 
from peak to peak, Dehmel descends into the valley to bring 
to his people the images wrought out of the ardor of his vision. 
He said somewhere, ‘Ultimately it is art that must be given to the 
people as a substitute for religion.’ He shares with the great 
solitary one of Sils-Maria the belief in the evolution: of man, 
without, however, requiring the superman. Once, when ques- 
tioned about his view of Nietzsche’s line, ‘I love him who desires 
to ereate beyond himself and thus perisheth,’ he answered: 
‘I don’t like such blunderers. Every engine creates beyond 
itself and thus perisheth.’ He gave expression to his religion 
in the simple confession, God is the man whom we seek as our 
goal. . . . The poet once defined art. as the rhythmic formulation 
of life into a harmonious symbol of the world. 

‘*Dehmel is firmly rooted in the realities of life, he has tasted 
too deeply of its bitterness and sweetness not to affirm it in its 
totality. The dramatically moving poem, ‘The Harp,’ stands 
as the supreme symbol of his. final triumph over the 
yearning for isolation and solitude in his conquest of werld- 
love. It was this passion for reality that impelled him, a man of 
fifty-two years of age, to offer his services as a humble private 
at the beginning of the war. The evolution of ideas throughout 
his war-diary, published in 1918, again shows his impulse toward 
the whole of humanity. In spite of his unshaken conviction of 
the justice of his nation’s cause, this diary bears the significant 
title, ‘Between Nation and Mankind.’”’ 


Dehmel’s early life was full of the conflicts of the spirit, but 
he found the supreme reconciliation with life, not by ‘‘seeking 
refuge in any romantic compromise between the past and the 
present in order to alleviate the burden of a complex existence.” 
Dehmel’s poem given here is the translation of Leonora Speyer, 
and is credited to The Nation: 


“*The element of sex formed a large part in the mental strug- 
gles of the young, somewhat over-reflective Dehmel. Many of 
the poems of his early period are flaming offerings on the altar 
of Eres and Dionysos, and the deliverance from out this tumult 
of the blood, into harmony and clearness of spirit, has given to 
us some of the most poignant. and tender love lyries...... . 
‘*As in Hauptmann, who, with Dehmel, is artistically the most 
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potent creative force in Germany to-day, the social conscience 
is a dominant note in his poetry. He at one time repudiated 
being a Socialist, as unquestionably Hauptmann would have done. 
Yet no one who has witnessed one of Dehmel’s recitations before 
an audience of workingmen will ever forget the mythical power 
which he wields over the minds of this class. In his poem, 








THE WHITMAN OF GERMANY, 


Dehmel, who is said to have personified the spiritual 
struggle of its youth of the present generation.” 


Richard 











‘The Workingman,’ he gave many years before the war to the 
German proletariat their most incisive revolutionary poem: 
We have a bed, we have a child 
My wife! 
And work have we, both you and I, 
And sun and rain and a wind-swept sky, 
Only a little thing lack we, 
To make us free as the birds are free: 
Time, only Time! 
When through the Sabbath-fields we go, 
My child, 
And over the ripe sheaves far and nigh 
The swift, blue swallow-folk flash by, 
What matter we lack a fine array, 
To make us gay as the birds are gay? 
Time, only Time! 
Time only! We scent the coming storm, 
We folk: 
Only a slight eternity; 
My wife, my child, now naught lack we 
But that which through us thrives to gold, 
To make us bold as the birds are bold. 
Time, only Time! 

‘*As he stood before an immense audience of workingmén, his 
deeply furrowed face, with its sears of a thousand sufferings 
and eestasies, rose over the surging multitude with the pallor 
of a mask, half-satyr, half-Christ. He begins to recite his poem, 
‘The Workingman,’ in a sonorous, dispassionate voice. He 
does not accentuate, he makes no gestures. And suddenly 
when the words ring out: 

Nur Zeit! Wir wittern Gewitterwind, 
Wir Volk! 


the poem is no longer his, they tear it from him, they seize it, 
it is theirs, and they carry it in their hearts like a flag which he 
has unfurled for them.” 
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CATHOLICS AND PROHIBITION 


HEN WILLIAM H. ANDERSON decided to +ell 

Protestant clergymen of New York State about his 

views on Catholics and prohibition he started: a 
controversy which soon involved prelates, clergymen, Protestant 
and Catholic editors, and prohibition workers Of all varieties of 
religious affiliation. Mr. Anderson’s first —~- 


social, racial, or religious dissension! Better for America that 


he had never been born.” 

On the same day in a speech before the New York Methodist 
Preachers’ Meeting, Mr. Anderson explained at great length 
that he had not attacked the Catholic Church ‘‘as such,’’ but 

had Simply e:lled attention to what “‘cer- 





statement, which was published in the 


tain Catholics’ were doing. “In the 





New York papers of March 6, came at a 
time when the Anti-Saloon League was 
being severely criticized in the New York 
State Assembly, and when the pending 
investigation of its methods was under 
discussion.- The State Superintendent, of 
the Anti-Saloon League insisted at the 
outset that the Anti-Saloon League is not 
and never, has been anti-Catholic. But, 
he continued: 


“The time has come to say in so many 
words to the pastors of the Protestant 
churches, who have borne the burden of 
making this great contribution to practical 
Christianity with very: little help in this 
Eastern country from Catholics (of course, 
many individual Catholics are for prohibi- 
tion and most of the rest want to be law- 
abiding), and against the opposition of 
the Catholic Church as officially repre- 
sented in States like New York, that we 
believe most of the officiary of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this State are indig- 
nant over what they consider a Protestant 
victory for prohibition, and sore because 
of the unenviable light in which the 
Catholic Church hereabouts is left with- 
out having had a larger part in this great- 
est reform of the country, altho they had a 








light of the specific declaration of Cardinal 
Gibbons for beer and wine,” he said, ‘‘it 
is no wonder that the Catholic Arch- 
bishop of New York declinéd to deny the 
statement that the Catholic Church in 
New York is in sympathy with Tammany 
in its program of repeal and its brazenly 
announced purpose of nullification pend- 
ing repeal.”” And he added: 


“The time is coming, if it is not already 
here, when the Catholic Church in 
America will have to decide whether it 
will whole-heartedly stand for an honest 
test of the prohibition policy adopted by 
the American nation as provided by the 
Constitution, and for genuine enforée- 
ment of that policy so long as it is the 
supreme law of the land, or whether it 
will stand with those who, by political 
and other mean#, are trying to bring the 
amendment into disrepute through viola- 
tion of the law.” 


These statements were followed by 
editorials in the Catholic press in which 
Mr. Anderson was handled severely and 
the Archbishop’s characterization of him 
was echoed and applauded. One of the 
most vigorous, and most widely quoted 








ehance to get into it here the same as 
elsewhere, and are in sympathy with the 
Tammany efforts to destroy that victory 
and bring back the saloons for purposes 
respecting which your guess is just as 
good as mine. 





WILLIAM H. ANDERSON, 
New York State Superintendent of the 


Anti-Saloon League, who attacks 
Catholics for opposing prohibition in 


New York. 


in the daily press, was that of the Brooklyn 
rf Tablet, whose most important passages we 
= quote as follows: 


‘“‘Catholics are not concerned with any 
political party. They do not follow the 








“The Anti-Saloon League has no in- 
tention of projecting a religious fight, but 
by the eternal principles of righteousness that the churches 
we represent stand for we do not intend to run away from one 
if it is shoved up to us.” 


This was followed two days later by a public statement 
issued by Archbishop Patrick J. Hayes, of New York, in which 
he said earnestly: 


“My sole anxiety is that a single person, in or out of the 
Catholic Church, may be possibly deceived by this sinister 
figure in American politics, a séwer of strife, who sinks so low 
as to play the un-American réle of a brewer of bigotry. 

“‘Let me say most emphatically that the Catholic Church 
is not affiliated with any political organization, local, State, or 
national; much less is the Church in conspiracy to contravene, 
directly or indirectly, the law of the land. 

“No honest man,:no matter what he may otherwise think 
of the Catholic Church, believes the Church to be an enemy of 
law and order. ...... 

‘“At a time when every sane, constructive, and conservative 
force and element in the community should be working for a 
united America, it is deplorable—and discouraging, too—that 
any man should be permitted to foment distrust and breed 
mischief. 

‘Wo to him who, in these critical days, sets aflame industrial, 





leadership of the clergy on political 
matters. Even the clergy themselves do not vote as a unit. 

“Is the Catholic Church, then, entirely guiltless of Anderson’s 
charges? Emphatically no. She pleads guilty to offense. She 
has refused to be brow-beaten, bulldozed, bludgeoned, bam- 
boozled, or blackmailed by the Anti-Saloon League. She has 
refused to turn her pulpits into soap-boxes for political meetings. 
She has refused to throw open her doors to these sanctimonibus 
frauds and sacrilegious fakers- in their mad quest for graft. 
She has refused to prostitute the name of religion. and the cause 
of Christ to this domineering political Moloch. and his machine. 
Her priests have refused to stump on the corner, ring door-bells, 
or pass the hat around at a salary and commission for the Anti- 
Saloon League. With them Anderson’s meat-ax has ever been a 
feather-duster, his literature a fit decoratiort for the waste-paper 
basket, and his prescriptions for saving humanity as interesting 
as Dr: Munyon’s. For this reason, and this alone, has the 
Catholic Church earned the enmity of the Anti-Saloon League, 
its gét-rich-quick promoters, its friends of ‘law and order,’ plus 
the cash, and its ‘moral forces,’ whose angelic wings are held at 
half-mast only when the graft starts to diminish. ... . we 

“The Catholic Church is not opposed to prohibition. Some 
Catholics favor it, others are opposed to it. The Church 
preached temperance and administered the pledge for abstinence 
centuries before the predecessors of the present political quacks 
and. hacks started to get the hereditary itch for lucre, 














“Lastly, we hereby serve notice on the Republican and 
Democratic parties of this State in general, and all politicians 
in particular, that we will strongly oppose any candidate for 
public office who is indorsed by the Anti-Saloon League or who 
indorses the League. This is now a recognized anti-Catholic 
organization in this State, and in self-defense we shall retaliate 
on any one, any society, or any political party that permits 
itself to affiliate with its anti-American and anti-Catholic 
campaign.” 


The Catholic Tribune (Dubuque) has also attacked the Anti- 
Saloon League, saying in ove issue that it is ‘well known that 
the main agitators for 
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BIG BUSINESS IN THE CHURCH’S CHAIR 
[ou BIG BUSINESS sitting on mission boards, 


college trusteeships, in the executive committees of 
publishing houses and of associations administering 
church and other philanthropic funds, is insinuatingly dangerous 
because it is prone to serve its own interest rather than that of 
the rank and file is the belief of The Christian Century (Disciples, 
Chicago), which cites several instances to prove its charge 
of flagrant interference by the vested powers. The danger 
is especially to be feared 





prohibition are not exactly 
friends of the Catholic 
Church,” and asserting in 
another “that the victory 
of prohibition will be a 
danger to Catholic inter- 
terests of the higher and 
highest order.” America 
(New York) has printed a 
number of articles oppos- 
ing prohibition and the 
Anti-Saloon League, and 
heartily commending the 
Archbishop’s characteriza- 
tion of Mr. Anderson. 
Says one regular writer in 
this paper: “‘More than a 
year ago I wrote that the 
adoption of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment meant 
the beginning of the down- 
fall of the American form 
of government rather than 
the downfall of the saloon. 
I see no reason why [ 
should reverse that judg- 
ment.’ Other papers like 
The Catholic Bulletin 








LEADERS OF CATHOLIC PROHIBITIONISTS, 


Father Curran, at the left, and Father Zurcher, at the right, tell in the accom- 
panying article of the strength of prohibition sentiment among Catholics. 


when, in this day of change, 
new programs are being 
formed in regard to indus- 
trial problems, ‘‘and when 
it is so important that 
Christian work be done 
without bias toward class 
in the spirit of a true Chris- 
tian democracy.” It is 
pointed out that “ great 
denominations have adopt- 
ed principles that would 
meet the issue frankly and 
in recognition of the prog- 
ress we are making only 
to have their action. flouted 
in the boards, because Big 
Business ruled there with 
a superlative confidence in 
their own will and in a 
frank defiance of the demo- 
cratic will of their own 
brethren.” Having this in 
mind, 

“The issue had as well 


be faced as to whether col- 
leges and mission boards 








(Cleveland), The Monitor 

(San Francisco), and The Catholic News (New York), while at- 
tacking Mr. Anderson for his ‘“‘bigotry,”’ do not go so far in 
attacking prohibition. The New York weekly, for instance, 
states the position of the Church as follows: 


“A phase of Anderson’s attack that was particularly malicious 
was his attempt to represent the Catholic Church as friendly 
to the liquor interests, while the churches supporting his Anti- 
Saloon League had won ‘this great victory for morality.’ No 
Church has ever done more to promote real temperance than the 
Catholic Church. Its priests realize the deplorable evil doné 
by drunkenness better than Anderson and all the other hired 
men of his league, and long before he and his crowd discovered 
the financial possibilities of the prohibition agitation the Catholic 
Church was working early and late to save the unfortunate 
victims of this dreadful vice. The Catholic Church knows how 
to combat intemperance successfully. It knows that a com- 
bination of fanaticism and hypocrisy such as Anderson’s organiza- 
tion does moreeharm than good in the fight for real temperance.” 


Turning now to the Protestant papers discussing this sub- 
ject, the independent Christian Work (New York) says that 
‘certain high-placed ecclesiastics are lending themselves to the 
antiprohibition movement,” and “we all know that Roman 
priests have looked on drinking more as did evangelical ministers 
of two hundred years ago than as they do to-day.” The Baptist 
Watchman-Examiner (New York) says: 


‘‘Always Cardinal Gibbons has been on the wrong side of 
this great moral question. The moral forces of this country 
won the prohibition victory with precious little help from the 


(Continued on page 125) 





are corporations without 
responsibility to the rank 
and file in matters of policy, governed by corporation methods 
that are discredited by the rising democracy, or whether the 
executive prepossessions of Big Business will rule in defiance of 
public will.” 

As to the result in several cases in which there has been a 
contest between Big Business and a democratic spirit of 
responsibility : 

‘In Montana a university professor writes a monograph on 
taxation in that State. It is a piece of scientific research written 
without bias and simply tells the truth, but the truth is that the 
copper-mine operators escape a large part of their taxes in that 
State and this able and learned scientist is discharged. Then 
democracy goes through a fever of protest, because the case is 
notorious, and he is reinstated. 

“In Colorado a dean, with sincere moral courage, brings 
about the resignation of a president guilty of indiscretions but who 
stands firmly in the graces of the board. Faculty, students, and 
the rank and file of the churchmen supporting that college sustain 
the dean, but he is summarily dismissed. The American Asso- 
ciation of College Professors investigates the case and sustains 
the dean, but the board answers that they ‘hire and fire,’ and 
it is none of the public’s business. 

“Up in Saskatchewan the president of the university ‘fires’ a 
professor who is very efficient and popular but personally persona 
non grata to him. Without personal bias in the matter but 
solely to justify the principle, so dear. to their hearts, that an 
employer is not bound by any consideration but his own will, 
the board sustains the president. The discharged teacher 
appeals to the faculty to ask that he be given a hearing, and 
the four faculty men who sign the petition are also discharged 
summarily and without explanation. Now the democracy is 
raising a hue. and ery, but lacks authority to function. The 
teachers and .the farmers have both held mass-meetings, the 
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premier has been petitioned, but finds he has no legal recourse, 
and the legislature will be asked to act—all to meet the morally 
discredited principle of Big Business that the executive may 
‘hire and fire’ at will and without explanation. 

“But not every ease reaches the dimensions of a public pro- 
test. In fact, for every one that does there are doubtless a score 
that do not, and for every overt case of actual interference 
with the rights of person there are a hundred or a thousand 
where the influences of this conception of executive power and 
authority inhibit free action.” 





THE HIGH COST OF MISSIONS 


ITTLE ATTENTION has been given to the fact that mis- 
sionaries’ salaries are sadly depleted and their activities 
curtailed by the high cost of living, but to a great mission- 
-ary organization like the American Board the matter is of serious 
moment. Mounting costs and the shiftings of foreign exchange 
are placing the expeditionary forces of the Church in a grave 
predicament. All of the six thousand men and women mis- 
sionaries and native workers enlisted in the service of the Board 
‘ are affected, and are looking to their supportihg body for relief. 
The Boston Herald recites: 


“For instance, the American gold dollar to-day in China pur- 
ehases only eighty-four cents silver, as against two dollars in 
normal times, and there is a similar discrepancy, tho not so 
great, in India and Japan. In the interior of Turkey the increase 
in the cost of living amounts to 300 per cent.; and the situation 
there is aggravated by the destruction of buildings during the 
war, and the need of long-deferred repairs, and the lack of resi- 
dences, dormitories, and other struetures through inability to 
build while the war lasted. 

“Similar conditions and needs exist in the fields of other mis- 
sionary organizations, and there is every indication that they 
will be courageously faced, and effectively dealt with, both by 
the home supporters and by the workers in the field. -The recent 
development of team-work among churches of different denomi- 
nations, through the Interchurch World Movement, will be an 
important factor in this direction. Already thirty-six denomina- 
tions, embracing 144 boards, are committed to this plan, which 
looks to a unity of Protestant forces through surveys, a common 
program of work, and common: lines of missionary cultivation 
and finance.” 


Expenses have soared in Africa just as they have in America, 
according to The World Outlook, which cites “parallel columns” 
from the mission finance accounts of Nana Kru, Liberia, to show 

the increase in the cost of supporting one student for one year: 


1914 1919 
MIDS, 65-4208 pds aun «coe wiv eewe tubes $11.52 $54.00 
ARERR ES a aA ae ee eet .60 1.92 
NS i ee a 1.50 5.04 
pa Sa Ae eRe FF 1.84 9.60 
3 pair khaki trousers..................... 1.52 1.92 


$16.98 $72.48 





IRELAND’S RELIGIOUS COMPLEXION—Contentions as to 
the religious’complexion of Ireland occur frequently in the press 
and in public debate, and the ratio of Catholics to Protestants 
is constantly under dispute. According to figures taken from 
The Irish Times shortly after the census of 1911 by W. St. 
George, a correspondent of The Living Church, the denomina- 
tions in Ireland were represented as follows: 


IA iad 6 Shs ws Wig dn ase c.2 9 20 one a 3,232,208 
RE cide cubes cess ckeees seeves ceese 581,763 
ED oa Soke eede ce seed cb dacesde 442,516 
I hilvids pwies 09. 50 u.0 cdedis od bss cows’ 63,119 


IS ae Se PT ee Oe 3,214 


4,322,820 


In Ulster the Presbyterians exceed the Church of Ireland, 
, the figures being: 
GR OF DG 5 oc kccddeciddswocdboccces 363,773 
sas cd dboCocdboddddacebovede 424,410 





WANTED, A NEW WORD FOR RELIGION 


[= NEED of a generic term to embrace all forms of 
religious belief based on the Bible is indicated and em- 
phasized in Jewish criticism of General Pershing’s dec- 
laration that ‘‘because of its Christianity, the American Army 
was an invincible army.”’ In commenting on the innocently 
mischievous remark, made in a speech in Nebraska, The Jewish 
Advocate says: “‘It is very hard toswallow. Fairly interpreted, 
it means that the Christian religion alone triumphed, and, as 
the Christian religion is not practised by Jews, they (the Jews) 
had no share in the outcome.” Believing this to be an “‘injus- 
tice, untrue and subject to the vilest and grossest misinterpre- 
tation,” the paper sent one of its representatives to intervi¢w 
General Pershing when recently the latter was visiting Boston. 
The General, who was preparing for a banquet, was importuned 
with a message to the effect that three million American Jews 
were awaiting from him an explanation of his inadvertency. 
Holding a copy of the editorial complaint in his hand, Pershing 
eame out. He took open ground, and was at once engagingly 
frank, so runs the reporter’s story: 


“General Pershing placed both hands on both my shoulders, 
and looking at me earnestly, with his unflinching gray eyes, 
said: 

***Tn this age of religious tolerance, how absurd it is to make 
any discrimination. I, of all people, to make religious distinction! 

“**Of course, the Jews did their representative share in the 
war. And their men were fine men! 

““The Jewish Welfare Board always had my cooperation be- 
eause it did laudable work!’ 

***But in Nebraska, General, you are quoted as saying, ‘‘Be- 
cause of its Christianity, the American Army was an invincible 
army.’ And the Jewish people take that to mean that the 
Christian religion alone, excluding the Jews, triumphed.’ 

“And so it was that the great commander explained at length 
that the word ‘Christianity’ was not broad enough for the pur- 
poses of his assertion, and requested me to insert in lieu thereof 
‘religious ideals.’ 

“Less than a half hour remained for the General to go: to 
meet the hundreds who were coming to welcome and to honor 
him at the evening’s banquet. He removed his hands from my 
shoulders, gave me a ‘Pershing’ hand-shake, and I bid good-by 
to this successful maker of twentieth-century history.” 


Pershing’s expansion of his first sfatement to include all 
religious belief and practise was received in a spirit of accord 
by The Advocate, which understandingly confesses: 


‘*We know what General Pershing meant. By Christianity 
he meant religious ideals and morals, making the term generic 
to embrace all forms of belief profest by American citizens. Jews 
had a perfect right to object to it. It is a satisfaction to know 
that he realized his mistake. Judaism is too distinctive a faith 
and the Jewish people have too great a stake in the welfare of 
the country to be ignored. Let us hope that similar mistakes 
will not be made by other great personages in other quarters. 
They are only too common, *we regret to say, in less exalted 
places.” 





RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN JUGO-SLAVIA—Protestantism 
in Jugo-Slavia is under no restriction whatever, according to a 
letter from _ the president of the Evangelical Synod, the Rev. 
T. L. Cheffer, who emphatically denies reports that Protestants 
are being harassed by restrictive regulation. We quote his 
letter from The Tablet (London): 


“‘T declare from my conscience that these reports are utterly 
untrue. Our religion is practised in the kingdom in full liberty 
without any vexations to anybody from the authorities, who 
have aceorded us a very favorable welcome and considerate 
treatment of all our demands. Personally I have been given 
every facility for the organization and administration of the 
parishes formed by Protestants, while the subsidy formerly 
allowed to-Protestant churches under the old régime has not 
only been continued, but increased by 50 per cent. In a word, 
Protestants enjoy the same liberty as is given to other religions 
in the kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes.” 
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Many buy them by the case 


Your grocer can supply you with Campbell’s 
Beans by the case, if you so desire. Three 
dozen cans to the case. You will find it both 
convenient and economical. With Campbell’s 
Beans always on hand you are prepared to serve, 
at a moment’s notice, a dish that is famous for 
: its quality. The best of beans slow-cooked in a 
# delicious tomato sauce. 








15c a Can 


JExcept west of Mississippi River and in Canada 
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STYLEPLUS CLOTHES” 


Your clothes question 


Highest price or Styleplus—which is it with you? 


It’s for you to decide whether you 
are going to pay an extreme price or a 
Styleplus price to get good clothes. Either 
way. you get fine quality, but which price 
do you prefer to pay? 

Styleplus prices are decidedly less than 
the highest. Yet every Styleplus fabric is 
all-wool and fully guaranteed to give good 
wear. Correct style. Splendid tailoring. 
Known price—printed on the sleeve 

ticket. Good clothes at 
prices you can trust. 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Copyright 1920 
Henry Sonneborn 
& Co., Inc. 
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E hurt Mr. Benét’s feelings in mis- 

understanding him some weeks ago 
when quoting his poem ‘‘To the Pack.’ 
That we assumed that his protest was 
against the forces of disorder did not mean 
to imply necessarily that he stood for re- 
action. There is no mistaking him in this 
poem in Romance: 


COLLOQUY OF THE STATUES 
(Fifth Night Before Pershing’s Parade) 


By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


Avenue, 


Goddess, goddess, wake_you or drowse you? 
Horned Diana of Madison Square, 

Bending your bow at the winds that house you, 
Hunt you the Hyades, way up there? 


- Over my chase curtes the moon-ship, waning, 
Flapping the skies like a cloud-white drake; 
Cellarer Mars and his stars are draining 
Glories of light at her cruddled wake. 


Sherman, Sherman, where are you riding? 
Winds atoss in your brazen hair. 

PDown where the buildings are giants striding, 
Where are you riding, away down there? 


Ritie? I would stir not for twenty stallions! 
Yet, when your braggarts of planets fade, 

I shall march with the young battalions, 
Leading the van of the long parade! 


Steed of the Pentecost, whai are you thinking? 
, Golden charger whose eyeballs glare, 
Snarfing the smoke that’s wine for your drinking 
What are you thinking, away down there? 


Musing, I wait till the torrented forces 
Shake the black clouds to a crash of cheers 

At the measured trample of Liberty’s horses, 
The iron eyes of her cannoneers! 


Whose is your guerdon now, bright palm-bearer 
; Courier of valor, none gainsayeth. 

For the old great cause, or a new cause fairer, 
Angel of Courage and Lote and Death? 


Freedom's my guerdon. 
Is a wind to shuffle the kings to sand, Z 
And the chains of oppression are utterly broken, 
When she smites men’s hearts with her fery 
hand! ; 


Her old cause sleeps. To her new cause splendid * 
I carry my palm like a flag unfurled; . 
To the march that ends and is never ended— 
To Freedom's drums in the blood of the world! 


So it was-when my Father thundered, 
So shall it ‘be until Man is grass. 

Peace, old friends, for the night is sundered, 
And with morn the Jeaping bayonets pass! 


The twin romantic figures of Anglo- 
Saxon poetic sacrifice in the war—Seeger 
and Rupert Brooke—are delicately im- 
agined in this opening sonnet im the bi- 
monthly leaflet called The Sonnet (Williams- 
port; Penn.). . Not the least interesting 
thing about it is the recognition of Seeger’s 
preoccupation with the classical world and 
Brooke’s strong sense of reality: 


SAID ALAN SEEGER UNTO RUPERT 
BROOKE 


By CHARLES L. O'DONNELL, O.S.C. 


Said Alan Seeger unto Rupert Brooke— 
They walked by banks of timeless asphodel 
Along which Acheron’s dim waters fell 
With soundless motion—‘‘ Wherever here we look, 

Brother, are faces that our glance had took 
* For old familiars of that world where dweli 
Those that we knew before we came, through 
hell, : 
Unto this. peace. Familiar as a book 
We cOiined in'school is yor Vergilian brow. 
An®Géne méves toward him with Pindaric grace. 


Her least word spoken. . 








See where they meet, twin shades, and that they 
bow 
Where blind eyes star an old man’s wrinkled 
facé.”’ 
And Rupert Brooke to Alan Seeger said, 
“These are the immortals, we are but the 
dead.”’ 


The fine unselfishness. of-this.reflection of 
one who escaped the ill-chance of battle is 
so much the more precious because it sets 
at naught the natural self-felicitation of 
one who won in the gamble of death. The 
little London magazine To-dajj} <edited- 
by Mr. Holbrook Jackson, frequently con- 
tains such gems.as this: 


IN THE PALACE GARDEN 
By RICHARD ALDINGTON 


The yews became part of me, 

The long walks edged with sparse flowers, 

The fluttering green fringes of e' Im-leave es 

Blurring the washed blue sky, 

The long shivering ripples of the riv¥ er, 

Bird-calls, all we saw and did, 

Became me, built me up, 

Helped me to love you. 

I was happy. 

It was enough not to be dead, » BE SFIOC 

Not to be a black spongy mass of decay 

Half-buried 6n ‘the edge of a trench; : 

More than enough to be young and gay; 

To know my lips were sucht > srs 

Yours would be glad to meet tliem. 

I loved you with m\,old miseries 

Which were no longer miseries, 

With the scént of the’ Jilacs - ~..; 

And the softly sprinkling Yountain,: 

And ttié kind” glances of passers. 

How did it happen then? .; 

‘The sun didnot cease Shining, 

~The water rippled just’ as fleetly, 

loved you just as indiscreetly—-. .<2°* 

_ But gradually- my golden mood tarnished, 

Happiness hissed into nothing — 

Metal urider’a-flerce acid—  ** -- - 

And I was whispering: . ra 

“This happiness #8 not “yours: 6h wks 

It is stolen from other nien.“~ ~~ : 
e Coward! “Yow have shirked your fate.’ 
; 83. : bi 12 =0u 

The overtones in music are. thé ones giv- 

ing most delight for the fainter, evanestent 
suggestions they hold; and. some of the 
overtones of thought and feeling’ are in this 
picture of the single hound: * The British 
are said-to'be taking up huntifg: again after 
the intérval causéd by tlie:war,:so! it-is 
natural to find this in Punele ; 


A SENGLE HOUND : 
By? W. H. OF2' 


When the opal lights in the West: had died 
And night was ‘wrapping the red ferns round, 
As I came home by, the woodland side 
I heard the cry of'a single hound. 


The huntsman had gathered his pack and gone; 
‘ The last late hoof had echoed away; 
The horn was twanging a long way on 
For the only hound that was still astray. 


so 


a 


While, heedless of all but the work it hand, 

Up through the brake where the brambles twine, 
Crying his joy to the drowsy land 

Javelin drove on a burning line. 


The air was sharp with a touch of frost; 
The moon came up like a wheel of gold; 
The_wall at the end of the woods he crossed 

And flung away on the open wold. 


And long as I listened beside. the stile 
The larches echoed that eerie sound, 


_Steady and tireless, mile on mile, 


The hunting cry of a single hound. 








be 


In the London Atheneum, where we 
eome upon the following new interpreta- 
tion of an age-old emotion, we see that the 
daughter of the late actor, Sir Herbert Tree, 
is, besides being an actress herself, also a 
skilful weaver of verse. 


NOSTALGIA 
By Iris TREE 


Give me my old coat again 

That I have worn through many days of rain, 
Whose hue is varied, ripened by the sun 

To subtle patterns; give me one 

Of my old books to read by firelight half asleep, 
“Whose effaced memories leave gaps of deep 
Conjecture over thoughts that lie in rest 
Beneath their placid linen. Let the blest 

White hands of silence touch me, and the white 
Cool hands of rivers soothing through the night 
Into the dreams of trancéd sleepers—hands 
Reminiscent, binding me with scented bands. 
The wake of clouds shall touch me, whose pale ships 
Pass suavely over; let the whispering lips 

ofr twilight tell me of dead loves and legend glories, 
> And let these flames unscroll tieir golden Stories, 
And fold-them with the pinch of dusty fingers. 
Ah, in this darkness many a sunset lingers, 

‘Rnd i many ’a dream within this dozing, ” 
Things sléw revealed and dimly closing. ; 
Gis me my old town. again) an" F<) 
That; I have watched through ghostly scarv ee 


rain, ; 
Through fringes of pale lights, and let me seb | a 
Her streets that wound into my brain so stedttpifty! 
That J hear, Set the chant of them that roars. * 
Along their ‘Blinded spectral corridors. A 
Give my old ‘joy and wonder back again, 
The adolescent loveliness of pain; 
But let me touch them now, and ow! ae 
With this new vr love and adWning ‘tenderness. 


Partizanship, in politic not: be ex- 
pected to “achieve the igs forms of 
poctry: Siipportérs: bf béth sides in the 
Senaté controvérsy may Haye fesorted to 
verse td relieVe* their * Beco Ant the 
outpourings of those whe ‘oj i@ Tatifi- 
‘cation of the ‘Treaty, Tf any , have 
riot céme Our way. etapa ae inay yet 
be. foulid to mateh this, in: “the ew York 


‘Times: im: 


UNSIGNED _ 
“By GRACE AGNES TIMMERMAN 


A. strong man armed,.we walk alone, aloof. 
The, blindéd stumble, whom we will not lead. 
~The hungry perish, whom we will not feed. 

The ‘Tawless work their will without reproof. 

’ “gécure (the road to Jericho. is Wide!). 
yw e pass unheeding on the ard side, 

= 

Our work is over, tho the earth peboupd. 

«With growing evil that our hand might:stay. 
Exempt, exalted, move we on our way 

As tho’God’ made the ocean for a bound 
To Duty’ 8 field! s Our answer to her call, «3 
“Let Europe stand alone, tho Freedom fall!t"’ 


Cold are we, to the weariness, the wrack, 
Of wasted nations—now-that conquered seas 
Invite our commerce—tho we owe to these 
Long shielded years of profit?. Looking back, 
We know who barred the peril from our shore 
With broken bodies—who our charges bore! 


Late, late to kindle, yet we. took the fire! 
When noble passion, like a prairie flame, 

Swepv through the nation, did it leave the same 
Swift-fading embers? Had it, mourtting higher, 
Consumed the narrow spite, the selfish creed 
Tliat curse our councils, it were well indeed! 


Still hesitant, we stand to count the cost, 
To glean advantages, or to view with dread 
Some far, contingent peril seen ahead, 
Till Valor sickens, and the cause is lost. 
Oo Godt Those voices from the fields of sleep! 
“We died to seal the faith they will not keep!" 








: also been’ practical politicians.” 
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THE PRESIDENT IN ACTION 


amined the origin of the Presidency as recorded by the 

late.Grover Cleveland. Then we presented a general 
view of the President’s very great powers as they appeared to 
the late. Colonel Roosevelt. Advancing to a more exhaustive 
study of the Presidency, we came in contact with an analysis 
of the office made by President Wilson before he had. appeared 
in the’ field~of actual polities. For the present we continue 
with President Wilson’s analysis and then “shall move toa 
.study of the Presideney by ex-President William H. Taft. “Thus 
we shall have learned about the office from four very- high 
authorities, two of the Democratic party and two of the Republican 
- party. -. Incidentally we should like to emphasize the fact that 
in these studies’ of American government and institutions the 
question of partizan politics does not enter. The matters of 
record here set down are presented away and apart from any 


WV snine AUTHORITIES —In a previous issue we ex- 


- argumentative or controversial connection of party politics. 


‘MEN AND CIRCUMSTANCES—The contrasts: in the ad- 


‘ ministration and influence of the office of ‘President, as recorded 


in last week’s study of the President's power, have resulted from 
‘the. character of the men themselves and from the-ciréumstances 
in which they were placed, Mr, Wilson tells us. We have all 
been disciples of Montesquieu, who pointed out to the British 


Whigs that they had sought to balance executive; legislature, 


and judiciary one off against another. in government by a series 
‘of cheéks'and counterpoises. But’at*the same time, “‘we have 
Mr. Bagehot once remarked 
that it was no proof of the excellence of the Constitution of: the 


- United States that the Americans -had operated it with con- 
spicuows: Success, because thé Ameriéans could run any _con- 


stitution’ successfully. While this complime nt 
acceptable, Mr. Wilson remarks, it is certainly true that ‘ 
practical sense is more noticeable than: our_ theoretical con- 


is altogether 
‘our 


, sistency, and that while we!were oncve all constitutional lawyers, 
‘ we-are-in ‘these latter days apt’ to be ‘very impatient ‘of literal 


atid dogmatic interpretations-of ‘constitutional principle.” In 
his “‘Constitutional Government in the United States’’ (Columbia 
University Press, 1908) Mr. Wilson proceeds: ; 
2 “Phe "makers of the. Constitution seem to have thought of 
phe President as what the stricter W hig theorists -wished- the 
‘king to be: ‘only the legal executive, the presiding and. guiding 
authority: in the application of law and the execution: of~policy. 
‘check’ on Congress— 
He was empowered 


-His veto: upon legislation was only his 
Was a power of restraint, not of guidance. 
to prevent bad laws, but he was not to be given-an opportunity. 
to make good ones. he has become very 
much more: He has become the leader of his party and the 
guide of ‘the nation in political purpose, and therefore in legal 


As a matter of fact, 


action. -The constitutional structure of the Government has 
hampered and limited his action in these significant réles, but 
it has not prevented it. The influence of the President has varied 
with the nien who have been Presidents and with the cireumstances 
of their times, but the tendency has been unmistakably dis- 
closed, and springs out of the very nature of government itself. 
It is merely the proof that our Government is a living, organic 
thing, and must, like every other government; work out the 
close synthesis of active parts which can exist only when leader- 
‘ship i is lodged in some one man or group of men, You can not 
compound a successful government out of antagonisms. Greatly 


as the practise and influence of, Presidents have varied, there can 


*Presidential. -year, 


be no-mistaking the fact that we have grown more and more 
inclined from generation to generation to look to the President 
as the unifying force in our complex system, the leader both of 
his party and of the nation. To do so is not inconsistent with 
the actual provisions of the Constitution; it isonly inconsistent 
with a very mechanical theory of its meaning and intention. 
The Constitution containS no theories. It is as practical a 
document as Magna Carta. _ 

“The réle of party leader. is forced upon the President by. the 
method of ‘his seleetion. "The theory of the. makers of. the 
Constitution: may have been that the Presidential -:electors 
would exercise a real choice, but it is hard to understand how, 
as. experienced politicians, they can have expected anything of 
the Kind. They did not provide that the electors should meet 
as ,one body for consultation and make deliberate.choice..of a 
President-aid Vice-President, but that they should meetin their 


respective ‘States’ and cast their ballot in separate groups, 


‘without. the. possibility of consulting and without the least likeli- 


hood of agreeing, unless some such means as have actually 
been used were employed to suggest and determine their ¢hoice 
beforehand.” It was'the practise at first to make party nomina- 
tions for the Presidency by Congressional caucus, Since the 
Democratic upheaval of.-General Jackson’s time’ nominating 
conventions have taken the place of Congressional caueuses; 
and the choice of Preside mts by party conventions has had some 
very interesting results.” 


“AS- LEGAL * EXECUTIVE — Sometimes 
but‘imore often it believes in‘a 
and conventions have -oftén 


THE PRESIDENT 
the country believes'in a party, 
man;*Mr. Wilson goes on to say, 
shown the instinct to perceive which is needed in a particular 
‘‘a mere representative partizan, a-military 
hero, or some one who will’ genuinely speak for the country 
itself, whatever be his training and antecedents.”* In this sense 
the Presitlent has thé rdle of party leader ‘thrust upon him by 
tlie very method by which he is chosen,’’ and we read: 

*“As legal executive, his’ constitutional aspect, the President 
can not be thought of alone. He can not execute laws. Their 
actual daily execution must be taken care of by the several 
executive departments and by the now innumerable body of 
Federal officials throughout the country. In respect-:of the 
strictly executive duties of his office the President may be said 
to administer the Presidency in conjunction with the members 
of his Cabinet, He is even 
of necessity much less active in the actual carrying out of the 
It is, therefore, beecom- 
ing more and more true, as the business of the Government 


like the ehairman of a commission. 
law-than are his colleagues_and advisers. 


becomes more and miore complex and extended, that the Presi- 
dent is becoming more and more a political and less and less an 
executive officer. : His executive in commission, 
while his*political powers more and more center and accumulate 


powers are 


upon him and are in their very nature personal and inalienable. x 
““Only the larger sort of executive questions are brought to 
him. Departments which run with easy routine and whose 
transactions bring few questions of general policy to the surface 
may proceed with their business for months and even years 
together without demanding his atiention; and no department 
is in any-sense under his direct charge. Cabinet meetings do 
not discuss detail; they are concerned only with the larger 
matters of policy or expediency which important business is 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Holeprat Hosiery 


Hosiery is but natural—the lustrous, elegant appearance of 
Holeproof appeals to good taste as much as its famous wearing 
qualities appeal to sound judgment. 
You can get Holeproof Hosiery in your favorite material, pure silk, silk faced and 
lusterized lisle. Look for the Holeproof label on every pair. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Limited,London,Ont. 50 York St.,Sydney, Australia ©.H. H. Co 


Re ; ; The decided preference of men of refinement for Holeproof 
efinement 
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(From the Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin) 


Exports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and medicines during the 
eleven months ended last November, the most recent period for 
which official figures are available, reached a total value of 
$121,907,761, this aggregate representing a decline from $155,- 
687,378 in the corresponding months of 1918 and from $171,- 
991,727 during January-November, 1917. Imports also showed 
a decline as.compared with the two preceding years, being valued 
at $112,101,213 against $155,271,441 in the first eleven months 
of 1918 and $130,198,660 in the corresponding period of 1917. 
The balance of trade, which was about even in 1918, again turned, 
it will be observed, in favor of the United States, altho the excess 
of exports was small, being less than $10,000,000. 

The decrease in exports is principally accounted for by the 
sharp drop in shipments of afew items. The first eleven months 
of 1918 fell almost entirely within the period of hostilities and 
exports of war-chemicals were still running high. The value of 
picrie acid exported in January-November, 1918, for example, 
was $23,231,795. During the same months of last year it was 
only $2,616. Total acid exports declined to $5,163,214 from 
$30,795,824, which in turn represented a recession from $46,- 
752,314 in 1917. Shipments of benzol and other coal-tar distil- 
lates, copper sulfate, glycerin, and soda ash also fell off. 

The total value of exports of dyes and dyestuffs was approxi- 
mately the same during January-November, last year, as in 1918. 
A decline in shipments to South-American countries and Japan 
was almost offset by increases in other directions. Among the 
items in which gains were scored were extracts for tanning, medci- 
nal and pharmaceutical preparations, potash and soda other 
than soda ash. 

On the import side there was a substantial gain in the receipts 
of coal-tar crudes, while imports of coal-tar-finished products 
declined in value. Alizarin dyes were imported in almost the 
same volume, but dropt sharply in value, while imports of other 
colors and dyes showed a slight increase. A feature of the record 
was the resumption of imports from Germany, the value of these 
for the eleven months being $82,643. The year also witnessed 
continued heavy imports from Switzerland, which retains its 
position as the leading foreign source of American color supply. 
Imports of natural indigo were off materially, following the in- 
crease in production of the synthetic product in this country. 
Potash imports mounted from 18,499,154 pounds during January- 
November, 1918, to 40,669,646 pounds in the corresponding 
months of last year, but their value dropt from $3,718,058 to 
$1,570,561, reflecting the effect on price of the reopening of the 
German supply. Soda imports were considerably smaller, due 
to a drop in receipts of the nitrate from 1,697,641 to 361,403 tons. 
The importation of this material, largely swelled for war-purposes, 
is decreasing, but imports of cyanid of soda are gaining. 





POTASH 


Total production of neutral potash for 1919 is reported by 
the German Potash SPhdicate as 946,000 short tons, of which 
264,000 tons were sold abroad, the remainder meeting about 
41 per cent. of home requirements. This information comes to 
the Department of Commerce in a cable from Commercial At- 
taché Edwards at The Hague and follows a report from the same 
center dated January 4, the essential details of which are pre- 
sented below: , 

“The German Potash Board, with the assent of the Minister 
of Economics, has announced a further increase in the schedule 
of prices of potash for domestic consumption. This is the fourth 
time that the prices have been raised within a year. The new 
increase amounts to about 45 per cent. The new prices are 
abgut six times as high as the prices in force at the time the 
war began. The mine-owners have for some time been making 
urgent representations that they be allowed to increase prices, 
on the ground that the constantly increasing cost of operation 
had rendered production. unprofitable. The failure to export 
any considerable quantity of potash to the United States, where 
‘dollar prices’ might have been obtained, is believed to have 
been one of the considerations which led the Board and the 
Government to authorize the new increase in domestic prices. 
The Board members representing the producers, the Potash 
Syndicate, the workers, the trade, and the potash-consuming 
industries were unanimously in favor of the new increase 

‘‘Exprest in terms of marks per American unit (which is 1 per 





THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


cent. of actual potash per short ton of material), the new prices 
of potash for domestic consumption are as follows: 


Marks 

per Unit 

Crusht carnalite, containing 9 to 12 per cent. actual potash (K20) 4.64 
Crusht_crude salts, containing 12 to 15 per cent. actual potash.... 5.45 
Manure salts, containing 20 to 22 per cent. actual potash........ 6.73 
Manure salts, containing 30 to 32 per cent. actual potash........ 7.55 
Manure salts, containing 40 to 42 per cent. actual potash........ 8.82 
Muriate, containing 50 to 60 per cent. actual potash............. 10.46 
Muriate, containing 61 per cent. K70...................0c0000e 1.46 
Sulfate of potash, containing 42 per cent. K°O................. 13.82 


“There is every indication that the syndicate will base its 
prices for sales to the United States on market conditions in 
America rather than on the legally regulated maximum prices 
for consumption in Germany. Germany is so anxious to secure 
dollar exchange from sales in the United States that the possi- 
bility of dumping large amounts of potash in America at low 
prices seems rather remote at present, especially in view of the 
fact that present production is far below normal. 


AMERICAN SouURCES OF SUPPLY 


Potash is one of the essential elements of a well-balanced, fer- 
tile soil, and at the same time when it is in available form, it is 
so extremely soluble in water that it is one of the first to become 
exhausted with continued cultivation. 

Natural deposits are for the most part locked up in an insoluble 
form or exist as soluble salts in comparatively rare instances hid- 
den in beds of common rock salt protected from the attack of 
water, or in surface deposits in desert regions as the desiccated 
beds of prehistoric lakes or oceans. 

The enormous German and Alsatian deposits are inclusions in 
the rock-salt beds, the discovery of which was entirely accidental, 
and made possible by the rock-salt having been mined for many 
hundred years. Little or no effort worthy of the name has been 
made to locate similar inclusions in the salt deposits of the 
United States, most of which are exploited by brine wells instead 
of by mining. 

The alkaline areas of the West have successfully produced 
potash under the high-price conditions existing for the past five 
years, but when real competition with foreign material is again 
in full swing the freight on this material of around fourteen dollars 
per ton will cause these developments to limit themselves to local 
markets and so be of an advantage to the East, where 90 per cent. 
of the fertilizer potash is used. 

Potash permanently competing with European sources will 
come from the enormous deposits of insoluble greensand and 
feldspar along the eastern slope of the country and from cement 
and blast furnace by-product collection. 

In addition to these sources are the many natural wastes, such 
as ashes from hardwood lumber, corn stalks, cobs, ete., sunflower 
stalks, and seaweed. 

Much chemical material has been secured from these latter 
sources, but on account of the widely scattered small installa- 
tions, only high prices permit them to live. 





PHOSPHATE OUTPUT 


The chief countries supplying phosphate are shown in the 
following table, which gives outputs for 1912 and for 1918: 


Tons Tons 

1912 1918 
NORE Ts Chee 8o sen. ees 388,515 234,825 
RPO PTT fee eee 70,918 31,147 
| ERE oS eripey AF Mw 2,053,198 818,962 
2,530,612 


United States. .............. 3,020,905 





AGRICULTURAL LIME OUTPUT 


The lime manufactured for agricultural use in the United 
States in 1918 amounted to 391,047 short tons, valued at $2,- 
698,848, according to figures submitted by the producers to the 
United States Geological Survey, Department of the Interior. 
The raw limestone pulverized and sold for land-dressing amounted 
to 1,091,918 short tons, valued at $1,626,292. Compared with 
1917, these figures represent a*decrease of 20 per cent. in quantity 
of lime and an increase of 5 per cent. in quantity of limestone 
used in agriculture. 






















| The rubber stamp 
p is a simple primary 
method of printing. 
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oA The printing 
“Heh press does in a 


better way 
exactly what 
your rubber 
stamp does. 


printing press 


were as simple a mat- 


i printing a fine catalog 


ter as wielding a rubber j 





first ink rollers, and_ then the 
printing paper would travel 


across its surface. Now then 








stamp, there might be 
some excuse for the gen- 
eral idea that a printer 
shouldn’t 
time or materials to turn out a good job. 


require much 


But even to print a’ picture of a rubber 
stamp requires time, judgment, costly ma- 
terials and the work of a number of skilled 
men. 


Before you can print a picture you must 
make one—and right there, right at the 
beginning it is well to know what kind of 
paper the picture is to be printed on. 


If you merely want a picture of a rubber 
stamp to illustrate a point, a simple outline 
drawing that suggests a stamp is enough. 
But suppose you had rubber stamps to sell, 
and you wanted to make a picture of your 
stamp so true to life that people would 
want to buy it of you. 


Then you want a specially good picture. 


This picture would be engraved on a 
copper plate, with lines reversed just as 
they are on the bottom of the stamp. 


The plate would be put on a press, where 


S. D. WARREN 








A catalog picture of a 
rubber stamp. 


COMPANY, Boston, 





or 


—if the picture and the 
engraving plate were made 
for just any good paper, and 
just any good paper were used 
your printed result might be pretty good. 
But if you are particularly proud of your 
rubber stamps, or whatever you are sell- 
ing, and want your printing to speak for 
and as your product, it is worth while to 
use a paper manufactured to exactly the 
standards of the printing you want done. 


Most printers are familiar with the 
Warren Standard Printing Papers and are 
appreciative of what the Warren Standards 
have done to further the cause of Better 


Paper, Better Printing. 


Examples of the kind of printing any 
good printer, or any buyer of printing may 
legitimately expect if a Warren Standard 
Printing Paper is used may be secured by 
writing us, or by consulting Warren's Paper 
Buyers Guide, or the Warren _ Service 
Library. . These books are to be seen in all 
the. public- libraries of our larger cities. 
They are also on exhibit in the offices of 
catalog printers and the merchants who sell 
the Warren Standard: Printing Papers. 


Mass. 
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GOVERNOR LOWDEN, A BUSINESS EXECUTIVE IN POLITICS 


(The Seventh in a Series of Brief Articles Presenting the Claims of Possible Presidential Possibilities) 


N THESE DAYS when high taxes have joined high prices in 
assaulting the average citizen, one particularly large and 
admirable achievement is chalked up to the credit of Gov. 

Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois. In spite of steadily rising cosis 
and of private and public extravagance, the tax-rate in his State 
has been reduced thirty-three 


nesslike’ statement. ‘‘It is the impression of a business man, 


an executive who has the confidence in himself gained by suc- 

cessful experience.” 
A folder from the Governor’s campaign headquarters at 
Springfield, Ill., sums up perhaps the basic doctrine of his political 
creed in the pungent remark, 





per cent. within a period of 
two years. He did it by mak- 
ing himself a sort of general 
business manager, and putting 
into effect his idea that ‘‘a dol- 
lar of public money ought to 
buy just as much as the dollar 
of an individual.” He intro- 
duced into the financial ad- 
ministration of Illinois a budget 
system which may be taken, in 
many ways, as a model for the 
system often recommended to 
put a stop to the wasting of 
millions in Washington. Asa 
characteristic item it may be 
mentioned that the new organi- 
zation saved $150,009 in travel- 
ing expenses in 1918, notwith- 
standing higher railroad fares 
and increased prices at hotels. 
One of the Governor’s first acts 
was to reorganize the govern- 
ment of Illinois so that instead 
of 128 overlapping and dupli- 
cating commissions it consisted 
of nine businesslike depart- 
ments. In the three years he 
has been in office, writes Fred 
B. Pitney in the New York 








quoted from a recent Lowden 
speech: ‘‘We’re hearing strong 
preachments about profiteering 
Yet it is 
hardly dawning on the public 


and extravagance. 
mind that we may be paying 
excessively for government as 
well as for sugar, meat, or fuel.” 
This phase of the Governor's 
platform is further enlarged 
upon in a brief biography, 
dealing with the candidate both 
from personal and political 
angles, which has been prepared 
by Joseph C. Mason, of the 
Illinois Department of Finance. 
There we are told: 


Economy is a hobby with 
Governor Lowden. He went 
into office pledging himself to 
direct the affairs of Illinois 
with the same frugality and 
care he would give to his private 
This pledge he be- 
gan to redeem as soon as he 
was in office. Throughout his 
term he has borne in mind the 
importance of managing public 
affairs with business efficiency. 

“When I came into office 
there were more than 125 in- 
dependent agencies of the State 
government,” the Governor 


interests. 





Tribune, administration ex- 
penses of the State government 
have been so reduced that $7,- 
000,000 a year in State taxes 
has been saved to the people 


nomination. 





BUSINESSMAN, GOVERNOR, PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


Frank O. Lowden is among the leaders in the Republican race for 

He has proved that he can cut the high cost of State 

government, and is ready to apply his principles to the high cost 
of the Government at Washington, and of things in general. 


said. ‘‘Sometimes it was a 
board, sometimes a commis- 
sion, and sometimes an indi- 
vidual official. Whatever form 
these agencies took, however, 








of Illinois. These facts show 

what Governor Lowden stands for, ‘‘and the road his thoughts 
travel.”” When he. himself was asked recently what he wanted 
emphasized in his candidacy for the Republican nomination he 
replied: 

‘““A business administration of the National Government. 
There is one branch of the Administration at Washington whose 
work is duplicated by forty-two bureaus. Forty-one of those 
forty-two bureaus ought to be abolished, and the expense of 
their administration done away with. 

“That is merely one example. There should be a budget sys- 
tem in national finance, and the Government organized on busi- 
ness lines and all the useless expenses of administration cut off. 
Millions of dollars could be saved and cut off the taxes the people 
have to pay. 

“‘T have no panacea for this country, but all the taxes of every 
kind are passed on to the people, and by the time they reach the 
people they have been doubled or trebled in going through the 
middlemen. Cut the costs of government administration and 
you cut taxes. Cut taxes and you cut the cost of living.” 


“Governor Lowden makes a good first impression, but it is 
not the impression of a statesman, a philosopher, a scholar, or 
philanthropist,’ Mr. Pitney writes, in confirmation of this busi- 


they were entirely independent 
of one another. This system 
tended naturally toward inefficiency and extravagance. For, 
of course, it was impossible for the Governor to supervise in 
any effective way these different agencies. Places on boards 
and commissions were very much sought after, because it was 
not expected that the members of these boards or commissions 
would give all their time to the State service. 

“This seemed to me an expensive and a wasteful system of 
government. Upon examination it was found that these 125 
or more agencies naturally grouped themselves under nine heads. 
We, therefore, abolished all these independent boards, commis- 
sions, and officials, save only those boards which exercised quasi- 
judicial or legislative authority, namely, the Publie Utilities 
Commission, the Industrial Commission, and the Civil Service 
Commission. The powers exercised by the numerous bodies 
above mentioned were distributed among nine departments of 
government, created by what is known as the Civil Administra- 
tive Code. These nine departments are the Department of 
Public Welfare, the Department of Public Works and Buildings, 
the Department of Public Health, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of Trade and Commerce, the Department 
of Labor, the Department of Mines and Minerals, the Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education, and the Department of 
Finance. - 

“Instead of putting boards and commissions at the heads of 
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these departments, we put. individuals. This was upon the 
theory that it is individuals who do things, and not boards or 
commissions. A board may be desirable for legislative or 
udicial powers, or as an advisory body. In practise, however, 
it is always the individual who takes the initiative. 

“The Civil Administrative Code has been in operation now 
more than two years. In results it has surpassed our expecta- 
tions. We now have at the seat of government nine responsible 
heads of departments in daily touch with the Governor, who 
can, therefore, exercise a proper supervision over the affairs of 
the State; for each head of department, in turn, is in constant 
touch with the activities of that department. Extravagance 
and incompetency are promptly discovered and corrected: 

“The general property-tax rate for State purposes in 1917 was 
ninety cents on the hundred dollars. In 1918 we were able to 
reduce this from ninety to seventy-five cents on the hundred 
dollars. In 1919 the basis of taxation was changed from one- 
third to one-half of the actual cash value. The rate for that 
year was fixt at forty cents on the hundred dollars, which would 
be equivalent to sixty cents under the old basis—a reduction of 
twenty per cent. as compared with the tax-rate of the preceding 
year. These reductions were due partly to an increase in in- 
direct revenues, but largely to increased economy under the 
Civil Administrative Code with the budgetary system.” 

The Governor is a practical and successful farmer, and prefers 
to be known as such, rather than as a lawyer, business man, or 
statesman. He owns and operates a large farm in Ogle County, 
Ill, cotton plantations in Arkansas and land in Texas. 

“Agrculture is our most important industry,” he said. ‘It 
was the source of our greatness; its continued success is the condi- 
tion of any permanent prosperity within our borders. The con- 
servation movement must concern itself with -the soil, for even 
our brief history shows that fertile fields may become abandoned 
farms through other causes than lack of rainfall. 

“The raising of live stock seems necessary if we are to pre- 
serve the fertility of our soil. We should foster this industry 
in every way we can. The breeder of good cattle helps to a 
permanent agriculture and is among the most useful of men.” 

The Governor set an example in timber-conservation, we are 
told, by planting 500,000 pine trees on his Illinois farm. That 
farm, incidentally, is a bird sanctuary, a rendezvous for many 
species where scientists come to study the habits of the feathered 
creatures. The record continues, turning to Governor Lowden’s 
attitude toward Woman suffrage and labor problems: 


In his inaugural address the Governor urged the extension of 
the franchise which the women of Illinois then enjoyed. Upon 
adoption of the Federal Suffrage Amendment by Gongress, 
Governor Lowden hasten_d a message of approval to the Illinois 
legislature and urged immediate ratification. His recommen- 
dation was followed and as a result Illinois was the first State in 
the Union formally to ratify the Federal Woman Suffrage 
Amendment. 

‘“*T welcome the entrance of women into full part icipation in our 
nation’s political life,’ Governor Lowden said. ‘Their in- 
fluence is bound to be beneficial, and it can not make itself 
felt too soon.” 

Labor-leaders did not like Lowden when he ran for Governor. 
A number of them openly announced their opposition to him, 
among them John H. Walker, then and now president of the 
Illinois State Federation of Labor. Two years later, after the 
Governor had shown by his conduct in office that he had the in- 
terests of no element of the population more at heart than those 
of labor, he was invited to address the State Federation, and was 
given a memorable reception by that box Walker announced. 
that he had changed his mind about Lowden, and complimented 
the Governor on the fair attitude he had shown toward the 
working man. 

Governor Lowden strongly believes in the development of 
American shipping, both on the country’s inland waterways 
and on the ocean routes. His administration accomplished one 
thing in this direction of immense benefit to the Mississippi 
Valley and the Northwest. That was the completion of plans 
for constructing the last link of the great waterway between the 
Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. The final bar was re- 
moved January 16, 1920, when the Secretary of War issued a 
permit for the State to proceed with the work. 

Governor Lowden is a product of the Middle West. Born in 
Minnesota, reared in Iowa,.educated in Iowa and Chicago, he 
has worked out his career close to the scenes which he knew in 
his earliest years. 

Lowden is the son of a blacksmith. His father, Lorenzo 
Lowden, had a shop at Sunrise, Minn., near where Frank was 
born on a farm January 26, 1861. The primitive schoolhouse 
erected in the village during Civil-War days still stands as a 
monument to Lorenzo Lowden’s ambition for his children. 
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The village cherishes stories of the boy’s studiousness, of how 
he used to march back and forth from his home, two miles away, 
carrying a book close to his face, and of how, on some days, he 
would stop to trounce the boys who distracted his attention 
from his reading. 

Lorenzo Lowden decided, in 1868, to move to Iowa. Frank 
made the trip as far as St. Paul on foot, trudging behind the 


_ox-drawn prairie-schooner that carried the family effects. They 


went by a Mississippi River steamboat {to Dubuque, Ia., and 
then overland to Hardin County, where they established a new 
home in the village of Point Pleasant. 


Frank attended the district school. He took eagerly to books, 
altho his devotion to them did not rob him of boyish fondness 
for outdoor sports. He had a genius for mathematics, and his 
feats of lightning calculation often amazed his boy friends and 
his elders. He had, too, the gift of oratory. All in all he was 
an outstanding figure among the boys of the neighborhood. 
They recognized his leadership, and old friends recall to-day 
how they used to say to him: 


**Frank, some day you’ll be President.” 

““My immediate aim,” Frank would reply soberly, “is to be- 
come a lawyer.” 

When Frank was fifteen, the district school had nothing further 
to offer him. He took a teacher’s examination and obtained a 
school of his own. 

Until he was twenty years old he taught school, saving every 
penny he could, and adding to his meager pay by acting as 
janitor as well as teacher of his school, and by doing farm-work 
in the off seasons. At last he had enough to enter the University 
of Iowa. He finished in 1885, at the head of his elass. 

He went to Burlington, Ia., and taught high school for a year, 
and then came to Chicago, where he obtained a position as clerk 
with a law firm at $8 a week. He worked in the law office during 
the day and spent his evenings studying at the Union College 
of Law, now Northwestern University. In a year he had 
completed the two-year course, again graduating at the head of 
his class and receiving, in addition, the prize for oratory. 

In 1896 Lowden was married to Miss Florence Pullman, 
daughter of George M. Pullman. Four children were born to 
them, three daughters, Florence, Harriet, and Frances, and one 
son, Pullman. 


Following his establishment in Chicago on a firm footing, 
Lowden began to take an active interest in politics. He was a 
delegate to the Republican National Convention that in 1900 
nominated McKinley and Roosevelt. Four years later he en- 
tered the race for the Republican gubernatorjal nomination. 
A famous fight followed, as we are reminded: 


The nominating convention developed one of the historic 
political battles of Illinois. Seventy-nine ballots were taken. 
Lowden leading on most of them. Finally a combination of the 
Yates-Deneen forces was effected and Charles S. Deneen was 
nominated. Lowden took the stump for his successful rival 
and was active in bringing about his election. In this same year 
he was elected Republican national committeeman from Illinois. 
He held this position until 1912. 

In 1906, however, he was drafted by his neighbors as a candi- 
date for Congress, and was elected from the thirteenth district 
of Illinois. He was elected twice thereafter, but resigned on 
account of ill health before the expiration of his last term. He 
retired to his farm and plunged whole-heartedly into develop- 
ment projects that- have made Sinnissippi Farm one of the finest 
properties of its kind in Illinois. 

Lowden was persuaded in 1916 to allow his name to be used 
again in the gubernatorial campaign. This time he won easily 
in the primary and swept the State at the election. 


In brief, the chief events in Governor Lowden’s life are as 
follows: 


1861—Born January 26, Sunrise, Minn. 

1868—Moved to Hardin County, Iowa. Taught school from 
fifteen to twenty. 

1885—Valedictorian of class, University of Iowa. Law clerk, 
Dexter, Herrick & Allen, Chicago. 

1887—Valedictorian of class, Union College of Law (now North- 
western). President Alumni Association and trustee 
Northwestern University several years. Trustee Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Knox College, Galesburg, several 


ears. 
1896—April 29 married Miss Florence Pullman, daughter of 
George M.Pullman. There are four children, one son 
and three daughters. 
1898—Formed law partnership, Lowden, Estabrook & Davis. 
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Mr. Lowden’s law practise was extensive and varied. 
He oceupied the chair of federal jurisprudence in North- 
western Law School. Lowden Hall was named for his 
services. 

1900—Candidate for republican nomination for Governor. 
Defeated by combination of Yates-Deneen forces on 
seventy-ninth ballot, on which Deneen was nominated. 

1906—Member of Congress from the thirteenth district until 
March, 1911. Voluntarily retired. 

1900—Purchased Hemenway farm, now Sinnissippi farm, on 
Rock River, near Oregon, Ill. Devoted his time to 
development of the farm along practical lines, dairying, 
live-stock breeding, general farming, and tree-culture. 

1916—Eleeted Governor of Illinois. 
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GIFFORD PINCHOT COMMANDEERED 
BY HIS STATE 
se HAVE COMMANDEERED Mr. Pinchot’s services,” 

said Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania, commenting on 

his appointment of Gifford Pinchot as State Com- 
missioner of Forestry. ‘‘We have in him a citizen of the State 
who is the foremost figure in forestry in the United States, and I 
thought that we should have the benefit of his service here at 
home.” Once before the Governor tendered the commissioner- 
ship to Mr. Pinchot, and it was declined. But when later on 
Mr. Pinchot and Col. Henry W. Shoemaker exposed the laxity 
of the State forestry department, characterizing it as ‘the most 
inefficient body of its kind in the country,” the Governor in- 
sisted that Mr. Pinchot should take charge of the work of 
rehabilitating the forests of Pennsylvania. In a statement 
quoted in the Philadelphia North American the Governor ex- 
plains the importance of the work to be done: 

Mr. Pinchot has been used to handling national problems, 
but Pennsylvania is an empire in itself. When one considers 
that this State contains more people than all of the eleven 
States combined lying west of the western line of the Dakotas 
extended clear through to the Gulf of Mexico and in which most 
of the United States forestry work has been done, the magnitude 
of the opportunity for public benefit in a constructive forestry 
program in the Keystone State will be realized. 

Pennsylvania and the six States bordering upon it contain 
about 30 per cent. of the entire population of the Union, and our 
State forests which will soon be accessible by good roads will be 
a benefit to all of these people. Our-forestry work is one of the 
inspiring problems before us and Mr. Pinchot’s enthusiasm 
for this work and his devotion to it are recognized everywhere. 
I am glad that we have been able to call him into the service of 
Pennsylvania, and we will all stand by him in his progressive 
plans for the protection and development of our forest area. 
There is no politics in his appointment. He and I sometimes 
do not agree in our politics and may not in the future, but 
we do agree in our desire to serve the State and in our belief 
that public good is the best political asset. 


Mr. Pinchot immediately began to reorganize his department, 
especially with a view to ending forest-fires. Says The North 
American: 


As his first step to check disastrous forest-fires and reclaim 
the 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 devastated and arid acres of the 
State, covering a territory as large as the whole State of New 
Jersey, Commissioner Pinchot started a campaign to arouse 
public seatiment. This campaign, he announced, must be 
conducted this spring in time to check the annual spring fires 
which begin about April. 

The clerical force in the forestry department also was set to 
work revising warnings of forest fires to make them more attrac- 
tive. Another important act of the new commissioner was to 
prepare the way for a budget in the forestry department, some- 
thing it has never had before. 

A conference of the forestry force was’ called by Commissioner 
Pinchot for Friday morning, at which the plans for a reorgan- 
ization will be diseust. No wholesale changes are expected, 
as it is the new commissioner’s intention to give all employees 
of the department an opportunity to demonstrate their worth. 


In a laudatory editorial, The North American reviews the 
eareer of Mr. Pinchot and commends the Governor’s wisdom in 


choosing him. We quote in part: 


Appointed to the Federal Bureau of Forestry in 1898, Pinchot 





soon attracted the attention of Theodore Roosevelt, then Gov- 
ernor of New York, and the two men cooperated in efforts which 
ultimately were to have a stupendous influence for good. After 
Roosevelt became President in 1901, there was developed by 
them the far-reaching policy covering the conservation and wise 
development of the natural resources of the nation—land, 


minerals, timber, irrigation, and water-power—which was, 
perhaps, the greatest constructive achievement of the seven- 
year Administration. In 1908 was formed the national con- 
servation commission, and President Roosevelt arranged for the 
assembling of a North-American conference, enlisting the co- 
operation of Canada and Mexico in a continental conservation 
program; but this project was dropt by President Taft. 

In all these great activities Pinchot was the moving spirit. 
His profound knowledge and his utter devotion to the public 
service, with the enthusiastic backing of Roosevelt, achieved 
marvelous results. One of his most effective accomplishments 
was a campaign of education which, at trifling cost, created an 
overwhelming national sentiment for conservation. Never was 
a great economic idea popularized in so short a time; the Amer- 
ican people became convinced advocates of the principle, and 
their demands perpetuated it despite a sustained and desperate 
propaganda conducted against it by the powerful interests which 
desired to continue their ruthless exploitation of the nation’s 
resources. As to the value of Pinchot’s.work during all these 
years, Roosevelt himself left lasting testimony. He wrote: 

“Gifford Pinchot is the man to whom the nation owes most 
for what has been accomplished as regards the preservation of 
the natural resources of our country. Taking into account the 
varied nature of the work he did, its vital im »ortance to the 
nation, and the fact that as regards much of it he was practically 
breaking new ground, and taking into account also his tireless 
energy and activity, his fearlessness, his complete disinterested- 
ness, his single-minded devotion to the interests of the plain 
people, and his extraordinary efficiency, I believe it but just to 
say that among the many public officials who under my Admin- 
istration rendered literally invaluable service to the people, 
he, on the whole, stood first.’ 

Soon after taking office, Governor Sproul had shown his con- 
cern for more effective work in this vital department of affairs 
by naming, as two of the five members of the forestry commission, 
Mr. Pinchot and Col. Henry W. Shoemaker, another public- 
spirited and competent supporter of conservation; it was the 
Governor’s hope, we imagine, that their efforts would so reorgan- 
ize and stimulate the work that Robert S. Conklin, the chief, 
might continue. But as a result of a survey made by his two 
commissioners, and of independent inquiries, the Governor 
became convinced that the régime was hopelessly incompetent, 
and he also realized the tremendous possibilities of a scientific 
and efficient development of the work. 

Governor Sproui is a rare combination of practical business 
man and imaginative idealist. He can remember, altho he is 
still a young man, a time when the complacent belief was 
general that Pennsylvania had an inexhaustible supply of timber; 
yet he has witnessed a transformation so drastic that last year 
this State paid $25,000,000 for lumber brought from the Far 
West, and $25,000,000 additional for freight charges on it. 

Exceptionally familiar with the physical attributes of the entire 
commonwealth, he knows the dreary spectacle of the denuded 
mountains and hills, whose unprotected slopes, gashed and 
gullied by the rains, begin to foreshadow the desolation of 
western China. He has witnessed, too, the marvelous results of 
scientific reforestation in European countries. These are 
demonstrations which arouse his instincts as a business man. 

He has the vision, also, to see a future when these barren areas 
—5,000,000 or 6,000,0C0 acres in extent—will be covered with 
forests, providing, under intelligent supervision and regulation, 
a perpetual supply of timber for all of the State’s needs; to under- 
stand how reforestation will check destructive erosion, insure the 
preservation of our sources of water supply, and go far to prevent 
disastrous floods, besides opening up vast tracts for the healthful 
enjoyment of the people. 

And business capacity, again, reveals to him that this great 
work, which would justify itself even at heavy cost, can be 
earried out almost from the beginning on a profitable basis; 
that conservation and reforestation in time will yield revenues 
sufficient to lighten materially the increasing burden of taxes. 

Possessing this knowledge and this vision, together with a 
genuine desire to serve the State, it was inevitable that Governor 
Sproul should seek the man preeminently qualified for the task. 
The suggestion that the appointment of Gifford Pinchot has a 
political design is quite without foundation—except for the fact 
-that an act of this kind is always fundamentally and decisively 
good politics. An executive of smaller caliber would have 
hesitated to give high place to a man of Pinchot’s fame and 
stature; but the Governor evidently gave first thought to the 
interests of the State. ? 
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A Roetreshing Shaving Lotion 


Men appreciate the refreshing, 
| antiseptic and healing qualities 
} of Listerine as a lotion for use 
after shaving. 

It removes much of the discom- 
fort experienced by those who 
have a sensitive skin. 

Its rapid evaporation, especially 
when a hot towel is used, pro- 
duces an immediate cooling effect. 
Its antiseptic properties cleanse 
the almost imperceptible cuts and 
skin abrasions which so often 
occur. 

Men who do not shave them- 
selves should have their barbers 
keep Listerine for their particular 
benefit. 

The non-poisonous nature of 
Listerine also makes it a safe and 
serviceable antiseptic for many 
uses in the home. 





























Manufactured only by 
LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A, 
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Waking fyeauty fong-lived 


N the past the finest 

motor bodies have been 

the exclusive possession 
of those whe could afford 
custom bodies built to 
individual order. Today 
Lindividual craftsmanship 
has extended this enjoyment 
to those who buy standard 
models of certain painstak- 
ing manufacturers. The 
result is that durable 
mechanism is now matched 
with long-lived beauty of 
appearance. 


THE OHIO BODY & BLOWER CO. 
CLEVELAND 
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SUDDEN WEALTH AND OTHER TROUBLES 
WHERE OIL MAKES OR BREAKS MEN 


N UP-TO-DATE PRESENTATION of the hectic days 
of °49, intensified to the nth degree, may be observed 
to-day by anybody who visits the oil-fields of the South- 

west. All the features that have ever rendered the accounts of 
a big boom colorful are found in the stories of what is now doing 
in Texas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma-—sudden wealth, sudden 
death, brawls, gambling, reckless spending, soaring prices, a 
welter of human types thrown together picturesquely and pro- 
miscuously. In some respects the oil-seekers of ’20 have improved 
upon the methods of the gold-seekers of 49. For one thing, 
they reach the field of operations by a different mode of trans- 
portation, having Pullmans, airplanes, and Henry Fords to 
choose from, whereas the old 
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against white marble sky-scrapers; battered bicycles sprawl on 
the curbstone to trip up the oil millionaires as they alight from 
their shiny new motors, and costly imported ecars.and rusty, 
dusty Fords jostle one another along the two main streets. 
Every seventh person owns an automobile and is always willing 
to give any of the other six a ride. You can’t go a block out 
of town on foot without the cheery offer of a lift. 

And the Westbrook, with ‘‘Oil Leases and Drilling Proper- 
ties” occupying nooks of its lobby, shows the same mingling of 
types; ermine capes and tobacco juice; hip boots and Paris 
hats; prospectors in corduroys and tall crowned beaver hats, 
figuring the profit on fifteen thousand barrels a day at $2.50 a 
barrel, and immaculate gentlemen in English lounge suits who 
can advise you about something good in oil stock—and would 
appreciate a small 'san. This, too, is the habitat of the ‘‘lease 
hound’’—usually a dark, lean, mysterious lady, sniffing about 
for desirable properties to buy. 

The native Texan is delightful—so simple, kind, and friendly, 

so gallant and _ hospitable! 





argonauts had nothing but 


Lean, tanned, wiry, with far- 





oxen and a_prairie-schooner. 


“But the wild, adventurous 
spirit is the same and the 
reckless spending of hastily 


won fortunes and also the fist- 
fights and the gun-play,”’ says 
a writer in The Sun and New 
York Herald 
made a trip to the land of oil 
and sudden riches to see how 
the thing works. the 
story of his experiences, we 
quote in part, beginning with 
what he says of Fort Worth: 


who recently 


From 


Fort Worth, that thriving 
young burg which ealls itself 
‘the Chicago of the South- 
west,’ proved to be an ideal 
starting-point for oil investi- 
gators, both for geographical 
reasons and because a few 
days spent in Fort Worth inure 
one to hardships and prepare 
one for anything. 

‘Don’t expect to get a room 
in any Fort Worth hotel,” 
some one had warned me. 
“They hang you on a hook 
down there.” 

He was about right. You 
surge into town at midnight 
on a train that was due at 
seven-thirty. You then storm 
the Westbrook, conceded to be 
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NEWEST ELDORADO. 


In the great Burkburnett oil-field of Texas life has many of the uncer- 
tainties and excitements which distinguished frontier days in the West. 


> seeing gray eyes and aquiline 
features, he is good-looking 
even with a badger hair-cut! 
He is partial to tall leather 
boots with elaborate leaf and 
scroll decorations, and to lurid 
silk shirts, ties, and hatbands. 
He is slow and hesitant in 
speech, camouflaging opinion 
under such phrases as, ‘He’s 
somewhere near about right!” 

The typical Texas girl wears 
a nobby leather coat, topped 
by a wool tam-o’-shanter of 
any brilliant hue. Old ladies 
trot about in tobogganing caps, 
and there’s an occasional 
Southern darky in sunbonnet 
and calico dress; but neither 
these nor feminine’ heads 
swathed in gaudy mufflers nor 
the most @ la Paree costume 
imaginable in contrast attracts 
any stares from the courteous 
Texan. 





From Fort Worth the writer 
started for Wichita Falls, a sort 
of half-way station on the way 
to the actual oil-field, the latter 
being located at a place known 
as Burkburnett. He found 
Wichita Falls even 
crowded than Fort Worth. It 
was here he observed for the 
first time the famous “tent 
hotel,” consisting of a lot of 


more 








the best hotel. A bored hotel 
clerk tells you with a yawn that 
he can’t find any trace of your reservation; come around to- 
morrow, if you like. Well, that’s all right! You have already 
learned from the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica”’ that Fort Worth 
has thirty-one parks, and it’s a perfectly lovely night. 

Eventually, if you know the Mayor or have a letter of intro- 
duction from John D. Rockefeller, you and your baggage are 
established—but not at the Westbrook—in a fairly good room, 
with running water and electric light, for,a mere three dollars a 
day without bath. This is cheap. 

Meals are cheaper than in New York—but nowhere near so 
good. Quantity, and not quality, is the ery of the husky driller. 
When it comes to buying clothes! My! My! A fifty-dollar 
suit travels from Dallas, two hours away, and accumulates a 
twenty-five dollar raise on the way. A fur coat one could acquire 
for $125 on Fifth Avenue bounds up to $500 in the Chicago of the 
Southwest. On any sort of women’s clothes the sky is the limit; 
for the wives of the new oil millionaires must spend their money 
somehow, and what could be sweeter than crépe de Chine lingerie 
at fifteen dollars the garment, gold lace hats at forty dollars, 
nineteen-dollar silk shirts for hubby, and thousand-dollar suits 
of pale mauve furniture for the new stucco bungalow? 

Even apples cost ten cents apiece, and pecans—called pe-cawns 
in the South—are two for a nickel, and the Texan’s favorite 
‘‘five-gallon hat” of pale cream beaver sets him back seventy- 
five dollars. 

Fort Worth in its present half-way stage between a cattle-town 
and a metropolis is fascinating. One-story shacks lean drunkenly 





army tents, cots, and blankets 
which the ‘‘oil maggots,” as the oil-seekers are called, were per- 
mitted to occupy by paying two dollars a night and up, provided 
they would get up in the morning at eight o’clock so some other 
fellow could occupy their sleeping quarters. Further: 


The Wichita Station was full of ‘‘types’’—drillers, incredibly 
smudged of face, in corduroy trousers, tall sombreros and gaudy 
mufflers, ‘‘just like the movies!’’ was one’s first glad thought. 
A sort of Miracle Man, with wild, curly hair and beard, like birds’ 
nests, was stumping about on a knotted stick. In one corner 
dozed a group of Mexicans—the grandmother, brown and wrin- 
kled, looking at least a hundred; the father andfmother, a flock 
of small peons and many baskets and bundles. In the doorway 
fluttered an old lady in a real, honest-to-goodness black bonnet 
such as our grandmothers used to wear. 

Wichita Falls itself proved to be an amazingly snappy little 
city, clean, new, up to the minute, with well-paved streets, sky- 
serapers going up everywhere, modern office and hotel buildings, 
stores full of the newest designs in furniture and interior decora- 
tions. Its citizens are justly proud of it. ‘‘We’ve got the money 
here,” confided a clerk in one of the strictly modern drug-stores, 
“and we're spending it. We're going to make Wichita the finest 
city in the Southwest if we have our way.” 

Flocks of automobiles were in waiting, to take the “‘oil person” 
who had missed that seven o’clock train out to Burkburnett—for 
a sufficient inducement—but there was also a motor-truck setting 
out on that sixteen-mile jaunt from a near-by supply-house. 
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The writer booked passage on this in order to ask the driver 
questions, such as, ‘‘Who were Burk and Burnett?” ‘‘Why is 
all that cotton still hanging on the bushes?” and “ Doesn’t all 
this oil soaking into the ground cause fires sometimes?” 

All these and many more were answered satisfactorily as we 
jolted along over incredibly muddy roads. ‘Burk and Burnett, 
were one person, and all of that was his last name only. He 
was one of the original farmer settlers in the Burkburnett town- 
site; named for him.” Oil was discovered on his property in 
July, 1918, at a depth of only 1,734 feet, and he died recently, 
a millionaire many times over. 

“The eotton is still hanging on the bushes—acres of it—be- 
eause the unfortunate farmers could find no one to pick it.” 
They offered as much as $3.50 a hundred pownds—the rate in 
the old days having been fifty cents—and «= good worker can 
pick three hundred pounds in a day; but who could be bothered, 
with oil-wells “‘coming in’’ every minute and bringing one the 
“‘wealth of Aladdin’s lamp”? 

“Yes, there are fires enough. Rules against smoking are 
posted up, but no one pays any attention to them.”’ The oil 
from the ‘‘gushers”’ runs out faster than the pipes can take care 
of it, and soaks the ground and floats on the ponds and rivers. 
In November, 1919, lightning struck a “‘gusher’’ that was just 
“coming in”’ and caused a fire that did eighty thousand dollars’ 
worth of damage and suffocated one man in his bed half a mile 
away before it was finally smothered with sand. 


They were bumping along through flat, prairie country where 
could be seen a multitude of ‘‘pumpers,” little steam-pumps 
ehugging away foolishly, apparently in the middle of nowhere. 
At one place they saw a lonely grave beside the road with the 
inscription, ‘‘Here lies the man who asked the last question.” 
The roads were of soft, black mud and abounded in deep ruts. 
We read on: 


“Wait until you get near the town,”’ chuckled the driver. 
“The mud’s waist-deep there, and the oil in it makes it sticky 
as glue.”’ 

Oceasionally there would be a cluster of wooden cabins such 
as the Southern darky lives in. These, for the time being, are 
the mansions of the ‘‘maggots.”” As a rule they boasted one 
door and one window, a bench at the end bearing a wash-tub 
and a basin, and in the yard a pile of soft coal—the only kind 
available and which sells for about twenty dollars a ton. 

Next came a dreary little cemetery, whose inmates, disap- 
pointingly enough, had suceumbed to the “‘flu’’ and not to gun- 
shot wounds. Each grave was weirdly adorned with old plates, 
pieces of colored glass, and bottle-tops. One unconsciously 
looked for a tin, beaded wreath, @ la France. 

Then the derricks came in sight—hundreds of spindling wooden 
structures pointing skyward. It was disappointing not to see 
stranded airplanes roosting on their tops, for in Fort Worth it 
was said that flying to the oil-fields was losing its popularity— 
“*too many people getting killed that-a-way.” 

“*Oh, yes, they fly out,” said the guide. ‘‘We have one man 
that flies over from Dallas to Burk regular.” 

Somebody must be doing it, for the Curtiss Company proudly 
boasts of 447 planes sold to one man in the Southwest and over 
one hundred single sales to oil-men. 

“‘Coming into town,” grunted the guide a little later. ‘‘ You 
ean tell it by the ,” and we descended into a rut about four 
feet deep to prove his words. And “some” town it proved 
to be. On the outskirts fat, gray meadow-larks flapped from 
fence-posts amid the desolation. Here and there an old white 
farmhouse stood incongruously among the forest of derricks, 
with its neat white shell paths and its grove of evergreens. 

We were now on the main street, an ideal location for a movie 
company ‘“‘shooting’’ Western stuff. Flat wagons clattered 
along under one-mule power and regular old-time cowboys gal- 
loped their piebald ponies recklessly through the soft mud. The 
roadway was lined with one-story shacks, made more imposing 
by huge, top-heavy signs with such legends as ‘‘J. W. Blank, 
General Merchandise. Beds and Short Orders.” 

Saying good-by to the charioteer, the writer thought of the 
old question, ‘When do we eat?” and ventured into a pocket- 
size lunchroom, surprizingly clean and dainty, where he found 
the girl proprietor was engaged in argument with a rather soiled 
patron. 

“Only a little over a day since I left this suitease here, and 
now you want to charge me another ten cents!’’ he growled. 
‘‘Profiteesing, like everybody else!” 

“Tsn’t it a shame?” she sighed when he had gone out mut- 
tering. “I get that all day long. Everybody is making millions 
here, and even a cook in one of these little lunchrooms gets sixty 
dollars a week, and yet when I charge ten cents for a cigar that 
is eight in Wichita Falls and that I have to pay for having 





brought over, there’s always an argument over that two cents. 
Sister and I would never stay if we didn’t have $1,500 invested 
in this little cubby-hole, and not even insurance on it. We can’t 
get. it, and we could lose everything in ten minutes if a fire 
started. 

“We never go out at night, it’s so wild and woolly here then; 
and this mud! Why, the other day a ten-year-old boy got stuck 
in it up to his armpits, right in the middle of the main street. 
Two men had to go out with boards and rescue him, just like 
they were pulling out some one who'd fallen through the ice. 

“You know we came down here from Oklahoma,” she went 
on sadly. ‘‘Invested all we had, and now we can’t get away. 
Why, back home you can get a lovely new house with bath and 
everything for fourteen dollars a month, and here we have a 
little old four-room shack at Wichita Falls—sister and I eall it 
Liza—and that old thing is rented at one hundred dollars a 
month. It’s a shame. And the worst of it is we could get 
more, but we haven’t the heart to take it.” 





A correspondent of the Kansas City Star has received a far 
more vivid impression of the general wildness and wooliness 
of the situation in the oil region. His story, picturesquely 
headed ‘‘W’at d’ You Mean, Law an’ Order?’’ bears no date- 
line indicating its origin, altho we are told that ‘‘ the following is 
what a writer found when he visited Burkburnett and the mush- 
room towns that have sprung up in that rich oil-field.”” Es- 
pecially in view of the tamer account of affairs given by the Sun 
man, THe Digest disclaims all responsibility for everything but 
the picturesque quality of the Kansas City writer’s story, and 
any loyal Burkburnetter who takes exception to it is advised to 
board a train for Kansas City rather than New York. ‘“‘Buy a 
revolver,’ this Siar writer advises prospective visitors to the 
Texas oil regions, and drops a strong hint that it will be wise to 
deposit all valuables in a hotel safe before venturing out amid 
the jazzy conditions that prevail in any of the little mushroom 
settlements that have sprung up about every new ‘‘gusher.”’ 
He proceeds: 


The ‘‘movie” producer, the human interest writer, the dime- 
novel reader should go to the Burkburnett or Waggoner oil-fields 
if they want to get real thrills. They can see more excitement 
in the serub towns there in one night than they can glean out 
of any fevered brain in a lifetime. 

Bradley’s Corner is a typical example of the towns. Bradley’s 
Corner is a settlement in the Waggoner pool. What caused a 
town there? The wells just. grew a little thicker in that one 
spot, that’s all. Springtown is on one side, Newtown, or Wag- 
goner City, is on another. Bridgetown, the latest settlement, is 
two miles up the Red River. Burkburnett is two miles down 
the river, Wichita Falls about fourteen miles beyond Burk- 
burnett. 

Bradley’s Corner has a main street, a dusty road in summer- 
time, a morass of mud in the winter. Lining the street on each 
side are oil-derricks, between them curious little hurriedly 
erected frame shacks, the typical ones you see in any Western 
photodrama. 

The business of the shops follows an invariable, monotonous 
routine. Restaurant, ‘‘flop house,’ theater, clothing store— 
on and on to the end. ; 

The theater is ‘‘The Pershing,” tho what ‘‘Black Jack” did 
to deserve the honor can not be imagined. It advertised a 
‘“Wild West,’’ blood-and-thunder ‘‘movie”’ drama, and a ‘‘gor- 
geous, girly-whirly, full-of-frolic show.”” The “ girly-whirly, full- 
of-frolic”’ item had photographs in front of the theater to prove 
its ‘attractiveness.’ 

One house offers ‘‘faro,”’ with the always added, ‘‘it’s on the 
square, boys,’’ and still another tried roulette for a while. But 
why worry with faro or roulette, or any of ‘‘them highfalutin 
games,” as one of the gamblers exprest it, when the drillers know 
craps and poker, and money is cheap? 

A street scene in Bradley’s Corner is a motley one. Oil- 
workers, the ‘‘rough-necks,”’ lounge past, all of them carrying a 
revolver, only a few of them taking the courtesy to mask them 
in a hip pocket. Gamblers, well dressed, furtive eyed, stand 
idly on the corners, watching each passer-by with eyes that 
gleam like a ferret’s. Girls, the members of the ‘‘girly-whirly 
show,” cheeks painted past all discretion, but with the occasional 
wistfulness of youth in their eyes, shout laughing ‘“‘Hellos” to 
Bill” and “Steve” and ‘“‘Tough Joe,” and the rest of the 
“bunch.” 

But honest talks with two or three dwellers of Bradley’s 
Corner and clippings from Wichita Falls newspapers will describe 
affairs in the oil-pools far better than the pen of any writer. 
Witness No. 1 is Mrs. M—.- She came to Bradley’s Corner 
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HE pneumatic tire enables you to “ride on air” —but Fisk Tires 

are built so big that they enable you torideon moreair! Extra 
comfort—extra mileage—continuous satisfaction—these three 
things are characteristic of Fisk Tires. For pleasure car or truck. 


Next time—BUY FISK—from your dealer 


The Fisk ideal is: “To be the best concern in the world to work 
for and the squarest concern in existence to do business with.” 
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and éstablished a little merchandise store. She is about thirty 
years old, quite respectable, and was much worried that night 
when she was interviewed. 

“Get qut_of this town before sunset;’’ she warned a visitor. 
“The. ‘roughnecks’ stop working at six o’clock, and shooting 
starts about a half hour later. You'd be a fine mark in thosé 
clothes. 

“Why am I leaving town—? No one can stand it here. 
They shoot, shoot, shoot all night long. You go to a ‘movie,’ 
like the film, they shoot. A girl does a dance, they like it, they 
shoot. They shoot asking for an encore, and shoot in thanks 
for one. 

“T’ve made some money here. Yes, but this little frame store 
has been burned over my head twice. Three times in the last 
four nights a rag of flaming oil has been thrown at the corner 
of the building. I sit up all night with this revolver in front of 
me to guard my money. How long do you think a sane person 
ean stand that?” ‘ 

Witness No. 2 was a rather quick-spirited, fighting little 
woman who had been proprietor of a restaurant with a ‘‘No 
Credit, Nodt-a-Dime” sign. She was quitting, too. 

“*T came here two months ago with $400,” she said. ‘I’ve 
turned the money over eight times and salted it away in a 
Wichita Falls bank. To-morrow I leave. Why am I going? 
I know when it’s time. Too many people have been skulking 
around my hut at night. It’s not worth the strain to stay any 
longer. 

“The boys are good enough fellows, but they’re impetuous. 
They like me as well as any one in town, I guess, but if the 
‘erooked games’ get their money—well, the ‘high-jacker’ has 
got to have his dough. 

**T’ve only been insulted in town once, tho. That was when 
a drunk called me a few words over the counter one night. 
The other guys knocked him down and stept on his face for 
it, tho.” 

Witness No. 3 is a jitney-driver who plies between Bradley’s 
Corner and. Grandfield, Okla., on the north side of the river. 

“This place beats all I ever saw,’’ he said about the oil settle- 
ment. ‘‘The barrage starts at six, and I pull my freight at about 
ten minutes of. I was late one night, and they took my 
dough and my ear. I was lucky they didn’t get away with 
more.” 

Witness No. 4 is a clipping from a Wichita Falls paper, telling 
of scenes in Waggoner City, or Newtown, which is an old settle- 
ment compared to Bradley’s Corner and sees little of the latter’s 
excitement: 

**Newtown should be placed under martial law and kept that 
way until it becomes safe for people to walk its streets.” 

Poor Sheriff Bob McFall, one man, has the policing of the entire 
Wichita County oil-fields to do by himself! And poor you—if 
you believe the days of the Western dance-halls, and gunmen, 
and street-corner ‘“‘crap’’ games are over, go to the Northern 
Texas oil-fields, mon enfant, and learn your mistake. But check 
your money and your gold watch at home. And pay the good 
old insurance premium before you start. 


The lawlessness is now said to be at its zenith in the oil-fields. 
It is explained by the presence of the thousands upon thousands of 
workmen, each being paid wages that make him feel like a second 
Croesus, and with nothing in particular to do with his wealth 
but use it in the production of as good an imitation of merry 
future punishment as he can manage. As we read: 

The average unskilled laborer gets $7 a day. He does ‘‘rough- 
necking,” as they call it in the oil-fields. It consists mainly of 
serewing drill stems together and unscrewing them. It’s a work 
that takes muscle, and only a fair amount of that. 

The skilled laborer gets $15 a day, on the average. He is the 
rig-builder, and the man who knows similar work. Some of 
them hit,the $20 figure, and “‘kick” because they’re not getting 
more. Seven dollars a day or the unskilled laborer—$42 a week. 
Fifteen to twenty dollars a day for the man who knows some- 
thing about his job—$90 to $120 a week. 

Expenses are negligible, so far as the real meaning of the word 
“expense” goes. Labor is at such a premium that many of the 
companies erect bunkhouses on their leases and give the work- 
men their quarters free. ‘Flop houses,’’ singularly clean, too, 
are many in the mushroom towns at 10 cents to 25 cents a bed. 
If you’re a regular oil-worker and known to the “‘gang,” you can 
eat well in any mushroom town for $1.50 a day. 

What happens to'the rest of the workers’ money, the difference 
between the possible $2 a day expenses and the $7 to $20 they 
earn? A few of the workers take it into Wichita Falls banks 
and deposit it, or send it home. A much greater majority play 


the old, old army game, and gamble it away. That’s what 
makes the oil-field towns rough. 









WHAT FRANCE IS DOING FOR HER 
1,500,000 DISABLED SOLDIERS 


= 


F AMERICA IS HAVING SOME DfFFICULTY, as well- 
I based reports seem to indicate, in taking care of the rela- 
tively small number of Americans disabled in the ‘war, 
France faces a problem that is staggering. The population of 
the Republic was approaching 40,000,000 befor€ the war. _It is 
now, so far as can be calculated, 38,000,000. In round numbers, 
1,500,000 able-bodied French soldiers died in the war and an 
equal number survive disabled. This is Said to be responsible, 
in part, at least, for the great wave of lethargy which has been 
noted by many observers throughout the length and breadth of 
France. Their pensions make it possible for them to drag along 
without learning new trades, and there is a tendency among 
them, as among all sick and wounded men, todose hope if the 
possibility of restoring themselves to usefulness. The French 
Government Agency upon which the training and physical re- 
habilitation of these disabled men depend is known as the National 
Office for the Maimed and Invalided of the War. An official 
summary of the activity of this organization was given in a recent 
speech by the head of the Board of Management. As reported 
by the New York Evening Post this general statement runs as 
fallows: 


The greatest encouragement has been given to professional 
reeducation. The law has made this a right of the maimed 
soldier. For the nation it constitutes a higher social duty. 
We must restore to economic activity all these men who only 
ask to give their efforts so far as they may be able. We have 
supported or subsidized in the largest way all schools and all 
institutions. of reeducation which have been founded in France 
and Algiers. The improvised efforts of private initiative at so 
many points of our territory during the war have thus been kept 
up and developed when the cessation of hostilities might have 
made their urgency seem less evident to some. And reeducation 
has been established among employers. 

The law of March 31, 1919, gave us the mission to grant 
allowances to the infirm and invalided of the war while they 
serve their apprenticeship to a new trade. This service has 
been organized in all the departments of France, but too many 
of the maimed and invalided are still unaware of their rights in 
this matter. Aid and burses for study have been granted, as 
well as important subsidies to various associations or works 
which occupy themselves with the maimed, invalided, and widows 
of the war. 

We have established a service of loans on honor. The 
National Office grants to the maimed, invalided, or widows pen- 
sioned from the war, reeducated or readapted, money loans that 
may go as high as two thousand franes to help setting them up 
in a trade. This loan is given at 1 per cent. interest and is 
payable at latest in ten years. Department committees can 
grant Icans on the spot, not above three hundred francs. The 
only security asked is the honorable character of those who ask 
for the loans. 

A law of April 5, 1919, concerning workmen’s cooperative 
associations for production decided that the loans made by the 
state to such cooperative associations should be applied for 
three-quarters at least to the maimed, invalided, and widows of 
war and may go as high as twice the net assets of the association. 
The National Office grants these cooperative associations addi- 
tional loans that may equal the assets, but not beyond six thou- 
sand franes. Thus a cooperative association of the maimed of 
war which has six thousand franes at its disposition can obtain 
a loan of twelve thousand frances from the state and another 
loan of six thousand franes from the National Office, and so bring 
up its capital to twenty-four thousand francs. 

We have lately decided. to use a first sum of five million 
franes in subsidies of department offices of cheap habitations 
which they are to build or arrange, either by a sale of the prop- 
erty or by simple leases, for the maimed, invalided, and widows 
of war. We are also trying to begin a great effort against tuber- 
culosis contracted in the army, and we wish to give ajd to the 
families of such tuberculosis patients who are in hospitals. 
Finally, we keep constantly in touch with public employment 
offices, and we intend henceforward tc grant them subsidies 
pro rata of the maimed, invalided, and widows of war whom 
they have effectively placed, provided it has been in satisfactory 
conditions. 


France is short-handed to a degree that can not be understood 
in the United States, arid which a passing trip through the 
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Nip engine trouble in the bud 


The secret of keeping your car powerful and smooth-running 


repair shop two or three times as often 

as necessary. The modern motor car is 
good for 100,000 miles, yet how few ever run 
half the distance or even a quarter of it. 


Neglect shows itself in difficult starting—in 
the motor “going dead ”’ when idling, in skipping 
when suddenly you “‘ give her the gas,”’ in slug- 
gish, jerky action on hills, in bucking at speeds! 
below 7 or 8 miles an hour. ” 


Motor sluggishness may be due to carbonized, 
cylinders, sticking valves, sooted spark plugs, 
too rich a mixture. On the other hand, it can 
be caused by the backpressure of a caking, clog- 
ging muffler. 

To know just which is at fault and to detect 
the trouble before it becomes serious—is the new 
use that thousands of motorists are making of 
the G-Piel Muffler Cut-Out. 


The G-Piel Cut-Out will tell you instantly 
whether your car’s lack of pep 
is due to motor or muffler, as you 
can cut the muffler out at will. 
It will also permit you to adjust 
your carburetor to the powerful 
quick-burning 13 to 1 mixture so 
that hills will not bother you. 


N es puts several million cars in the’ 





The G-Piel Pedal 
is absolutely posi- 
tive inaction It 
8 never sticks. 
Makes operating 
any cut-out easy. 


G-Piel Muffler Cut-Out. 


Tells the motor’s secrets 


The G-Piel also makes the use of kerosene, 
wood alcohol and patent carbon-removers a suc- 
cess, as it prevents the loosened deposit being 
blown into the muffler. Forthis one purpose alone, 
a G-Piel Cut-Out is worth many times its cost. 


The open G-Piel Cut-Out gives that extfa 
“ounce”? of power on a hard pull or shoft 
“sprint,”’ and it helps cool a hot engine. 


The satisfaction of hearing your motor 

Every enthusiastic motorist enjoys the sharg, 
clear bark of a powerful, sweet-running motor! 
A hot spark in every cylinder! Valves opening 
wide and seating tight! Just the right mixture 
from carburetor! Exhaust gases scavenging 
freely through the G-Piel Cut-Out! 

Select the right size cut-out for your car from 
the G-Piel chart at your dealer’s. Jt will save 
its cost many times in a single season, — 


Sales Department 
EDWARD A. CASSIDY CoO. 
New York 
‘. 


23 West 43d Street 
THE G-PIEL COMPANY 















The G-Piel construction 
closes the passage to the 
muffler. 100% of the ex- 
haust must shoot directly 
into open air. 
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Gold-Seal 
6x9 foot a retails at re 75. 


Arete 


C™ 7 
CA dream come true— 
FYVERY woman has a cherished dream of 


color effects and color harmonies in her 
home. Some get no further than the dream, 
because they think its realization is beyond 
the length of their purse. 


But the woman who discovers Congoleum 
$i Rugs makes her dream come true. 


She finds the blues and tans and rose 
shades in patterns that express the best art 
of rug designing. 


She discovers, too, that these rugs are easy 
to buy, easy to lay and easy to clean, but not 
easy to wear out. Long life is their long suit. 


They Cost Very Little 
Their cost is surprisingly low; a 7% x9 
foot rug, for instance, costs but $11.85. 


They lie flat on the floor and need no 
fastening. They do not ‘‘kick-up”’ or curl. 


They are especially suited to rooms where 
cleaning must be frequent because so many 
little feet run in and out all day long. A damp 
cloth revives the colors in a few minutes. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Your dealer will gladly show you the complete 
assortment of patterns among which you are sure 
to find appropriate rugs for every room. 

3x 4% feet $2.40 73%x 9 feet $11.85 

3x6 feet 3.20 9 x 9 feet 14.25 

6x9 feet 9.75 9 x10% feet 16.60 
9 x 12 feet $19.00 


Prices in the Far West and South average iy, higher than those quoted ; 
in Canada prices average 25% higher. All prices subject to change 
without neties. 


Look for the Gold Seal 


And—Congoleum $37 Art-Rugs are guaranteed. 
The Gold Seal pasted on the face of every 
Congoleum $2} Art-Rug, and on every two yards 
of the roll floor-covering, means exactly what it 
says: ‘‘Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
will be refunded.”’ 


Be sure to look for this Gold Seal. It is your 
insurance against substitution, and your protection 
against imitations. 


Write for beautiful Rug Chart. 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS MONTREAL 








French cities and country does not enable an American to 
appreciate. As we read: 


One out of every three able-bodied Frenchmen has died of 
the war or been disabled by it permanently. The proportion is 
much greater if disablement is counted for every reduction of 
producing and wage-earning power. The French nation needs 
that its very least working power surviving from the war be re- 
cuperated. It is equally necessary that so large a number of 
male citizens shall not be left without independent activity or 
unoccupied, and so become a burden of care and discontent on 
the community. 

On the other hand, such men have a peculiar claim on the 
spontaneous charity which sets itself to remedy physical and 
social ills by private effort and cooperation. Thus, in addition 
to the multitude of French works, there have been from the 
beginning of the body-destroying war American workers for 
French blinded soldiers, a union of the foreign colonies of Paris 
for the reeducation of those maimed of limb, and so on endlessly 
with much expenditure of money and often with wide-spreading 
results. Such charities, however vast their resources, can cover 
only a portion of the need in a population which has suffered 
vitally as the French people have suffered from the war during 
four years and a good part of a fifth. Government may use and 
encourage, and particularly ought not to hamper, such private 
efforts for the unending need, but it must also work out its own 
public duty. - This becomes more and more necessary as time 
goes on and the need becomes an old story and private initiative 
is lessened. 

France, compared with the United States, has what may seem 
an advantage on paper, but which is a difficulty in practise. 
France has an absolutely centralized administration with noth- 
ing like the American ability of States, counties, and townships 
to grapple separately with their own local problems and tax and 
organize themselves accordingly. Sooner or later everything 
has to come up to Paris to be registered or decided. Yet local 
interest and authority are essential where disabled soldiers have 
to be left with their families or in familiar surroundings, which 
make it easier for them to recover some part of their working 
activity. This explains the government wheels within wheels 
that have had to be set in motion throughout France for the 
training and employment of maimed and invalided soldiers. 

France would not be France if this did not involve highly 
detailed texts of law and government decrees and superabun- 
dance of red tape and docketed papers. Even these show what 
the clear French mind recognizes as the work that must be done. 
This also explains the criticism and the dissatisfaction of eager 
individuals with all state and community work, but no country 
in the world with any amount of private cooperation could 
suffice for the entire work there is to do. It is too soon to 
add up the figures of the result of such work in France, where 
specifically war aid is scarcely done with. 

During the war, in 1917, one difficulty arising from the mental 
transition of war to peace was already making itself felt. It was 
taken up in a leaflet issued at that time by a league for reeducat- 
ing soldiers for farm-work: 

“IT know very well some ill-disposed minds pretend that the 
pension to which invalided soldiers have a right will. be dimin- 
ished for those who will be able to work. That is a mistake, 
and you have nothing tofear. The pension is due—it is granted, 
so to speak, more to the mutilation than to the maimed man. 
Here is an example: 

‘‘A notary’s clerk when he writes uses his left hand and arm 
only to hold his paper. Now if he has been wounded and lost 
a part of the movement of his left arm, it will not prevent him 
writing with his right hand as he did before the war. He can 
practise his trade as notary’s clerk just as he did before and 
earn exactly the same wages. Well, Government as you call it, 
or the Pension Service, has nothing to do with {what he earns. 
He will have régularly his pension and it will be added every 
month to his wages. 

“T don’t say it was a lucky stroke for you.to receive a bullet 
or piece of shrapnel, but you must understand—nothing can 
suppress your pension. So it is greatly to your advantage to 
look out for means to earn a living besides. Remember that if 
you come to earn as much as you did before the war you can 
put aside what the nation gives you, and in a few years that 
may enable you to buy cattle and little by little get a farm for 
yourself.” 


This leaflet has been reissued by the National Office, because 
even the very moderate pension given the French soldiers can 
be used to dissuade them from trying to earn a living. In France, 
where 56 per cent. of the population still live on open farms, 
the reeducation of disabled soldiers for farm-work is one of the 


most important objects of the National Office. It happens to 
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be also the least showy and the least fitted to satisfy the craving 
of the imagination for definite results. However, we are told: 


The immediate necessities of the case led agricultural associa- 
tions, aided by medical advice, to study how, ‘‘for certain kinds 
of farm-work, the movements which the maimed men can no 
longer make can be replaced by other movements. They also 
worked out modifications to be made in agricultural instruments 
according to the mutilation undergone by the man who had to 
use the instrument. ‘Thus a Breton soldier whose right arm is 
shortened and stiffened uses a scythe the handle of which, in- 
stead of being straight, is curved to give his hand a hold.” 

A single instance of this kind, at first sight, would seem to 
show the endless task of all efforts to reeducate the maimed 
soldiers. Their mutilation in war has been so individual that 
no practical classification can be made. This is only partially 
true, but it makes it necessary that even government work shall 
take continual account of local competence and- individual 
need. 

The French medical associations have been working steadily 
with inventors to vary artificial limbs and appliances for all the 
varieties of agricultural work. American manufacturers have 
had to take account of this, and the League for Reeducating 
Maimed Soldiers for Farm Work labels pleasantly one of its 
examples: ‘‘This photograph was not taken in America, but a 
few miles from Paris.” It adds as an encouragement against 
difficulties that may be apprehended: ‘‘In farm-work the use 
of machines is going to become more and more general, and you 
may soon be the conductors of agricultural machines of which 
you may never have heard.” 

Such examples are more obvious in agriculture than they are 
in industry or commerce or the labors of social life. It would 
require a volume to enumerate all the classes, and it would only 
bring out in further relief the measureless task that confronts 
the French Government. This can be summed up as state aid 
through community help for needs varying with each one of a 
million and a half maimed and invalided soldiers. 

It may be said that the same infinite variety of application 
is necessary in public assistance through hospitals. So much 
the more reason for suspending final judgment on the efficiency 
of the measures organized in France. In five years from now 
we shall have a right to ask whether these once able-bodied men 
have been recuperated for some service of the community or 
whether they have in large numbers slumped into a social resi- 
duum, as was too often the case with the mercenary armies of 
the old régime. The poilus, who were simply the nation armed 
in self-defense, might easily be conceived as solving such a prob- 
lem for themselves, if it did not involve the working of the whole 
social machine which the French state organizes and conducts. 
What organization has the French state so far begun? 

A complete law for reeducation and a National Office of 
Maimed and Invalided Soldiers was voted as early as the second 
of January, 1918. The office itself had been at work, under 
government initiative, since March, 1916. Its application has 
been carried on by successive Presidential decrees of February 
26 and September 24, 1918, and March 18, 1919, and by the 
law already cited of April 5, 1919—all insisting on the coopera- 
tion of state officials with private associations and works. In 
the National Office and department committees, such private 
associations and works have their representatives and share in 
the state subsidies. Moreover, it is the department and local 
committees that deal directly with the disabled soldiers of their 
own districts and with the private works of assistance for them. 

The National Office has just been transferred by the new 
Government from the Ministry of Labor and Social Providence 
to the new and separate Ministry of Pensions. Its whole com- 
position is of a type which, in spite of its seeming complication, 
has often worked efficiently in a government administration that 
is dependent at every turn on Parliament. 

The Minister is ipso facto President, and the seventy members, 
who must be French citizens, are proposed by him and named 
by a government decree signed by the President of the Republic. 
There are five senators, ten deputies, two or three representatives 
of each of the Ministries of Labor, War, the Interior, Commerce, 
Agriculture, Marine (one for the Navy Sanitary Service), Finance, 
Publie Instruction, and Colonies. To these are joined one em- 
ployer and one workman of the higher labor council and one 
each of the higher councils of mutual-aid societies, technical in- 
struction, agriculture. Paris Chamber of Commerce and of the 
Public Assistance; a hospital surgeon and a doctor; three pro- 
fessional reeducation directors; sixteen maimed or invalided of 
the war, chosen preferably from their associations; six persons 
chosen in associations, institutions, or other private works for 
the maimed and invalided soldiers, and four persons known for 
their special competence works or services in this matter. 

Any member who absents himself from two consecutive 
plenary assemblies of the National Office, or from three meetings 
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of the section to which he belongs, may be replaced by the 
Minister. The members serve for three years. 

There is a threefold distribution of the work of the National 
Office through an administrative committee, a reeducation com- 
mittee, and an improvement council, each composed of twelve 
members. For the registration of the disabled soldiers, their 
reeducation, employment, and general aid these act with the 
department and local committees. They also look out for em- 
ployments when the local committees fail, according to the 
nature of the mutilation and the needs of separate industries 
and regions. 

On paper the national organization seems Complete. In 
reality one year ago the committees of forty-four of the eighty- 
seven departments of France were at work. 





ALARMING INCREASE OF OLD MAIDS 
AND BACHELORS IN NEW ENGLAND 


6 UPID HAS DEFINITELY LOCATED his arch 

enemy: he is the High Cost of Living,” observes a 

Boston investigator of the allied subjects of economics 
and romance. If the small champion of romance has been 
having a hard time to hold his own throughout the rest of the 
country, in most parts of New England the High Cost of Living 
has him decidedly on the run. This part of the country, long a 
sufferer through the tendency of its young men to seek oppor- 
tunity elsewhere, has been harder hit than most other parts 
by the period of economic readjustment following the war. The 
New England ‘‘old maid” is growing as numerous in life as in 
fiction—almost too numerous, in fact, to continue to be a joke. 
“The repeated attacks of the High Cost of Living upon the 
purses of the young men,” as Elizabeth Ellam sums the matter 
up in the Boston Herald, ‘‘are responsible to a very large extent 
for the rapid falling off of marriages throughout New England. 
The High Cost of Living for one makes the High Cost of Loving 
for two comparatively out of the question.”’ People are finding 
out, she says, that there is little truth in the old saying that 


” 


“*two can live cheaper than one,” especially when a living for 
one requires all of the resources in sight, and sometimes leaves a 
deficit. This is particularly true of the so-called ‘‘half-way 


class” of the population. To quote her analysis: 


While marriages among one class have taken a jump, marriage 
for another class has practically stopt altogether. This is indi- 
eated by the marriage license bureau of Boston, and what is 
true of the situation in Boston is true of all New England as 
well. Mechanics, plumbers, steam-fitters, and boiler-makers 
are better able to marry than ever before and they are doing it— 
early and often. But clerks, bookkeepers, salesmen, and men 
of the class that stands directly between the professional man 
and the laborer are not marrying at all—or in such a small 
proportion that they are hardly noticeable. 

The New England school-teacher or stenographer, office- 
girl, or secretary who has been the logical mate of this man of the 
half-way class has been foreed to one of two decisions—to marry 
into one of the other classes or not to marry at all. As a con- 
seauence, the ranks of the so-called ‘‘old maids” of a century 
agu, the bachelor girls of to-day, are daily receiving recruits 
who would normally be enrolling as housewives and mothers 
had the high cost of living not permanently crippled poor Cupid 
and driven him from the field. 

The Boston marriage license bureau tells the story in concise 
figures. Of the first five hundred marriage licenses issued in 
1920, only thirty-six of them were to men who gave their occu- 
pations as clerks or salesmen. Only three bookkeepers out of 
five hundred applied for licenses to wed. But machinists, 
electricians, laundry -workers, plumbers, boiler-makers, and 
men of the professions seemed rather to be incited to matrimony 
instead of being prevented by increased prices of everything 
from bread and shoes to wood, coal, and rents. 

And the reason? 

“The high cost of living,’’ answered Edward W. McGlennon, 
who, as city registrar, sees all of the figures and has ample oppor- 
tunity for analysis. ‘‘The clerk and the bookkeeper is about 
the only man who has not had his salary raised since 1915. His 
living expenses have practically doubled in that time, but his 
income has remained at a standstill. 

“The actual figures of marriages performed for the year 1918 
and 1919 are about the same. There were 8,776 marriages in 
But we 


1918 and 9,343 in 1919—showing a slight increase. 









notice a great difference in the class to whom they were issued, 
and the difference tells the story. 
“The men who have benefited by war-work have been in a 


position to marry. They have earned more money than 
ever before in their lives and they have married. Machinists 
have never seen such prosperous times and such fat wages; 
neither have electricians or steam-fitters, or even the day 
laborer. These men are affluent; they can afford to marry 
to-day, and a study of the licenses issued shows you that they 
do marry. 

“*But the poor clerk who also wishes to marry is unable to do 
so. He makes barely enough to live upon, and he knows that 
it would not be possible to divide that sum in two at the present 
rate of things. 

‘*The housing question, too, has been and still is, a big factor 
in the matrimonial question. Even should the clerk decide 
that his salary was sufficient to venture into matrimony, it is 
seldom equal to the present high rents. 

“In Dorchester, there have been a number of couples whom | 
know who have been foreed to go out into the smaller towns, 
because there was not a tenement vacant there, at any price. 
This in spite of the fact that two years or so ago there were 
sixty new tenement-houses built. There has been no building 
anywhere around Boston since before the war, with the exception 
of a few single houses that were erected last fall and finished 
just as the winter set in. 

‘“‘Then—take the furniture question. If the poor clerk could 
afford the wife and the house—how about the furniture? Have 
you bought any furniture during the past few years—and do 
you know how it has jumped in price? Furniture and rugs— 
the prices of both are entirely out of proportion with the ma- 
terials offered. 

‘*The housing question has been a problem that was recognized 
everywhere by the Government, while locating its war-works. 
In Quiney and on the Weymouth road, there were some good 
houses built by the Government, as a solution to the housing 
problem during war-time. Now that the war-work is ended and 
the shops there closed, these houses will be released for other 
tenants and will, of course, offer a partial solution for people of 
that section. 

‘*But it is that trinity—the failure of his wages to be raised 
to an amount proportionate with the increased cost of living, 
the housing problem, and the high cost of the necessities of 
life—that makes it almost impossible for the young man of the 
middle class to contemplate marriage to-day.” 


Even the returned soldier has found difficulties in the matri- 
monial pathway, and only those who were engaged when they 
went overseas have managed to fulfil their contracts. There was 
almost a tidal wave of matrimony among ‘‘ Yankee Division”’ 
veterans when the boys came home, but this has subsided, and 
the combination of securing a good job and having a good time 
has blocked a number of weddings. As for the main difficulty, 
we read: 


Statistics actually prove an increase of almost 100 per cent. 
in all living expenses since August, 1914, when the war really 
began. This increase has manifested itself especially in these 
lines: Clothing, food, sundries, fuel, light, heat, and shelter. 
The proportionate increase is: Clothing, 100 per cent.; food, 
90 per cent.; sundries, 63 per cent.; fuel, light, and heat, 51 
per cent., and shelter, 28 per cent. 

Other statistics, taken from the government figures, showing 
increases put into effect in railroad wage-scales from 1916 to 
1918, are of interest. They tell the story of the underpaid clerk, 
the poor-salaried bookkeeper, as eloquently as it could be told 
by an O. Henry or painted by an old master. 

In 1916 some classes of clerks in the government railway 
employ were receiving $99.16 per month. These were in- 
creased to $120.67 in 1918. Other clerks, rated ‘‘clerks below 
$900,” received $56.86 in 1916, and in 1918 were increased 
to $57.33. 

Look at the other increases for the same period of time in 
the same table of figures: 


1916 1918 
ASP AAR AS aa, oe ee ee ee $100.42 $196.33 
NN. 555 Gs gids Cab divcct awe vd todas fe 102.46 199.50 
EE gg tile uos < eV ees otek 0s 5 0 dee 3 CON 77.47 108.33 
I, NE oe os wc eg hr G 16.0 bem Chae 58.01 117.17 
no a RI ns ee. ccaiiGie 0 se ois oiied 79.74 144.25 
Traveling agents, solicitors. ..................- 130.54 130.83 


While it is presumed that clerks and bookkeepers must eat 
and live somewhere, must wear clothes and dress better, even, 
than do machinists’ helpers, for example, the increase in wages 
does not seem to indicate that fact. Even last year a govern- 
ment increase of $240 a year or $20 a month, for clerks in the 
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Death lies in the wake of defective signals. With life hang- 
ing on the fraction of a second your signal must be sure. 
Lightning quick as the thought that prompts it, the 
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Z WARNS EVERY TIME 


never fails to function. — Instant action-compelling, the BUELL is 
sensitive to slightest touch, yet may be sounded as loudly or softly as 
occasion requires. 


Replacing priming cup, the BUELL converts tremendous pressure thus 
obtained into a note of warning, distinctively characteristic of the motor 
car— the vibrant voice of the engine itself. 


Adopted as equipment by over 75 
manufacturers. The only signal 
with a ten-year guarantee. Easily 
installed on any car, simple to oper- 
ate and never needs adjustment. 


In Single Tone or Chime. Your 
dealer will supply you. 


BUELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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government employ, which became effective then, did not any- 
where near take care of the increase in living expenses. 

When the clerk whose salary averages between $1,200 and 
$1,400 a year compares his flat-pay envelop with that of the 
day-laborer, with the paper-hanger, the painter, the mason, or 
the shoeworker, is it any wonder that he is discouraged? For 
the man who shovels snow at the rate of ninety cents an hour, 
the paper-hanger, who works at the same wage, the shoe- 
worker, whose most recent increase brought his wage up to 
$43.20 a week, is a prince compared to the clerk. 

Is it small wonder, then, that the clerk and the bookkeeper 
become discouraged, that they decide to do something radical to 
remedy conditions? Denied the ability to marry through very 
financial disability, is it any wonder, then, that they are deciding 
that something must be done? 

What, then, is the clerk going to do about it? What is any 
man with a particle of backbone, a shred of ambition, or a grain 
of reasoning ability going to do when he sees the vocation that 
he has either chosen or been forced into proving inadequate for 
his daily needs? 

The census of 1920 has the answer all ready. The census of 
1920, almost completed, is going to show New England in plain 
figures of black and white that she is losing in population, and 
that the Middle West is gaining what she has lost. The pride 
of New England is leaving her to-day, driven away by her nig- 

- gardly hand to the more opulent and promising West. 

Failing to find a foothold on the granite shores of New En- 
gland, the young man who has been the hope of New England— 
the boy who she believed would till her farms, manage her indus- 
tries, plant her broad acres, and harvest her fields—is turning 
his face westward. To paraphrase the old hymn, the West, a 
land with milk and ‘‘money blest,”’ beckons with a golden finger. 
And New England youth is following that finger in large numbers 
to-day. 

Not only is the underpaid clerk closing his ledger and parking 
his pen for good, stacking up his yard-stick and throwing aside 
his sales-book, but the young farmer and the underpaid youth of 
other occupations are following his example. 


5S D era Uigest for Ap 


The census returns will show that in New England there are 
whole towns in which there are only children and the old people 
left. In Maine, in New Hampshire, in Vermont, and on Cape 
Cod, this is the story repeated again and again to the man or 
the woman who stopt at the door and, with pencil in hand, ac- 
counted for the family. A few questions bring out the truth of 
the situation: 


Where have the boys gone? The New England girl knows! 
She has watched her own brothers catch the first thrill of ambi- 
tion; she has seen them go and she has seen the brothers of her 
friends following the same trail. . And deep down in her sturdy, 
aching New England heart she has known that with the New 
England boy go her hopes of a New England home of her own, 
with a New England husband and a father of her New England 
children. 

Texas, with her flowing fields of oil that is already there and 
her promise of untold wealth; Ohio, with her acrid smell of rubber 
factories; Detroit, with her din of banging, clanging factories in 
which the automobile industry thrives: all of these are calling 
to the youth of New England, while they hold aloft bulging pay- 
envelops and promise an abundance that the New England 
youth has never known. 

And the New England girl stays at home. She helps the old 
people, she teaches the district school, and she ‘‘lives around,” 
when the old people are finally laid at rest. The same opulence 
of the West that spells opportunity for the boy, spells tragedy 
and loneliness for the New England girl, for seldom does she 
follow in the footsteps of her brother. The women are always 
the ones who stay at home and wait—and the New England 
girl knows that she may waste her life waiting for the boy who 
has forgotten—in the West. 

Joseph L. Garrity, whose district, as census enumerator, em- 
braces all of the towns from Brookline to the tip-end of Cape 
Cod, tells a sad story of towns that are practically dying of mal- 
nutrition. There is not enough young blood left in them to 
nourish them and earry on the industry of the towns. 

“There are 68 towns in my district,’ Mr. Garrity says, ‘and 
in some of them there is not a man between 25 and 40 left. 
There are only the old men and women and the very young 
children. Just as soon as the boys get old enough to go, they 
leave for the cities or for some part of the country where there 
is an opportunity for them. They do not remain in the Cape 
towns any longer than they are compelled to. 

“The Cape is going to show a falling off in population this 
year that is going to surprize people. Of course there are two 
reasons for that. The census of 1915 was taken in April, in the 


season when the cranberry bogs were just opening up on the 
Cape, and many of the people enumerated were simply working 
on the cranberry bogs. One of the towns there showed a de- 
erease of 400 in population since the last census, but an in- 
vestigation showed that this was due entirely to the cranberry- 
workers who were getting the bogs into shape in 1915. 

‘*There is another reason, tho, and that is the important one. 
The Cape offers no opportunity for the young_man—there is 
nothing for him to do, no manufacturing, no industry of any kind, 
and he is obliged to leave there. Then transportation facilities 
are so bad and have been steadily getting so much worse that 
he must get away and live in the big towns or cities, if he is ever 
going to get anywhere. 

‘“The story that is true of the Cape is going to prove true of 
all New England. New England is going to show a decrease 
in population that is not expected and that is going to be a sur- 
prize when the figures are available. I have two cities in my 
district, Quincy and Brockton. Neither is going to show the 
increase that is expected this year. : 

“When the last census was taken, Quincy had a large showing 
because of the workers in the navy-yard there. That work 
has stopt now and already people are leaving Quincy. They 
have gone away to remain until the work starts up again. It 
was estimated that this coming census should show Quincey with 
a population of 60,000. We will not show 60,000 when the 
figures are all in. 

“In Brockton there is a slightly different story. Brockton 
has many shoe-factories and the work has been good and there 
are several thousands of young men working there who figure 
in the census returns. They are the ‘floating population.’ They 
go where the work is good. 

‘But the story of Cape Cod is a different story. All over the 
Cape to-day, if you drive, you will find abandoned farmhouses, 
or you will find an old couple living all alone, content to get 
along on what they have. There is nothing to do, and they 
live on the little money that they have saved. Of course, living 
is much lower there than in the cities, and they can make a little 
go a good ways.” 


From Maine comes the story of farms and towns where there 
are no males at all between the ages of sixteen and sixty. The 
boys who left the farm for overseas returned—but not to the 
farm. They had seen life, had developed, and when they did 
return they sought for opportunities that the farm or the town 
life of New England could not offer them. And so they went 
away, leaving the girl, the farm, and the old folk behind them. 
The Cape Cod boy, we read, did the same thing: 


He rushed to the aid of his country, dropping his fishing-tackle 
and his lobster-pots as he ran. His dory dropt to pieces on the 
shore waiting for his return, and his dog wandered, forlorn and 
lonesome, up and down the sandy beaches where he had roamed 
with his master. The master returned finally, but he did not 
return for good. He turned his face once more away from Cape 
Cod—and this time he planned only to return ‘‘once in a while”’ 
to ‘‘see the folks.” 

The “‘black roads’? to which the Cape-Codder points with 
pride opened up the Cape as a summer playground of infinite 
possibility. It proved a friend to the native, for it brought the 
affluent summer visitor to his door—that summer visitor whom 
he could cheerfully charge just about three times what any 
article was worth. But the ‘black roads’’ that led into Cape 
Cod also led away from it, and the road that pointed opportunity 
to the native farmer also pointed opportunity to escape to his 
son. The boys followed the ‘‘ black roads” back to the cities and 
the towns and they remained there. 

In the summer-time the boys return for a brief while. Perhaps 
they help the old people with the gardens, growing the garder. 
truck for which the summer visitor pays such exorbitant prices, 
perhaps they drive automobiles over the Cape, showing the 
summer visitor the points of interest, also at exorbitant prices. 
And in summer-time Cape Cod is happy again. 

The girls don their prettiest gowns and daintiest hats. The 
mothers smile and the fathers expand and tell stories, for the 
‘“boys” are home. The lobster-pots are set, and the dog runs 
in circles out of sheer delight at the return of the prodigal. 
But when the first chill winds of autumn ruffle the smooth waters 
and the season ends, back go the boys to the towns again. And 
the dreadful loneliness descends once more upon the old folks, 
who settle down in hopeless apathy to await the coming of the 
summer of another year, for all the world like the old people 
of Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Blue Bird,’’ who only came to life in heaven 
when the children on earth thought of them. 

And the Cape Cod girls are left behind. The statistics show, 
however, that many of the girls do settle their problems by mar- 
riage with a widower, a man generally twice their age. Many of 
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The New Six-48 Touring 


Hand-tufted, Spanish (tan) 
leather upholstery was adopted 
for the Moon years ago, as a result 
of experiments that proved its 
incomparable worth. 
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Loe Moon responds so readily to spark and throttle that one 
almost forgets it is a thing of mechanical parts. The high- 
speed motor accelerates from the pace of a walk to 45 and 50 
miles an hour with lightning-like rapidity and without a single 
false vibration. 


Motor flexibility is made absolute by a matchless oiling system 
that lubricates automatically under all conditions of speed and 
strain. 


The finish and fit of body parts give visual evidence of Moon 
capacity for sturdy performance. Full cord tire equipment cush- 
ions its pathway. These and the many other Moon endowments 
are included at a price within the bounds of reason. 


MOON MOTOR CAR COMPANY ST. LouIs, U. S. A. 






colors clothes. 


Despite high cost, it remains a 
Moon feature—holding its shape 
and beautiful luster permanently 
—the one leather that never dis- 
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House of Mr. Chauncey Olcott, Saratoga, N. Y. Charles Barton Keene, Architect, Philadelphia. 





ITNESS for the particular use to 

which they are to be put should be 
your guide in selecting the woods for your 
home. 


Almost any wood will prove satisfactory 
on the inside of the house; but this is not 
true on the outside, where the wood is 
exposed to heat and cold, sun and wind, 
rain and snow. 


That’s why it is important for you to get the 
right wood on the outside. The wood you use 
there will determine your repair charges and the 
appearance of your house—both vital matters. 


WHITE PINE 


The many old houses in all parts of the country 
—in New England dating back to early Colonial 
times—attest the durability of White Pine. 


It does more than just last. It holds its place perfectly 
without warping, splitting, rotting or opening at the 
joints, even in the most delicate mould- 
ings and carvings. 


That is why it has always been the 
preferred wood in this country—why it 
is the most economical. 


‘“‘White Pine in Home-Building”’ is 
beautifully illustrated with old Colonial 
and Modern homes, full of valuable 
information and suggestions on home- 
building, and gives a short, concise 
statement of the merits of White Pine. 
Send for it now. There is no charge 
for it to prospective home-builders, 





WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
1409 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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the real Cape-Codders have had at least 
two wives, and some of them three. 

Thus is the girl of Cape Cod afforded a 
chance at matrimony that is practically 
denied. her by the boy of her own age, who 
is financially not in a position to offer her 
a home. The proof of this tendency to 
marry again—and yet again—is in a visit to 
any real Cape Cod ‘‘ burying-ground ”’—for 
it is death and not the divorcee court that 
robs the native Cape-Codder of the partner 
of his joys and sorrows. 

In these burying-grounds it is no incom- 
mon sight to see a plot wherein sleeps John 
Smith, for example, with wife number one, 
number two, and number three resting 
amicably in the same plot. Thus is some 
of the excess feminine population taken 
care of in Cape Cod. 

The tragedy of the high cost of living 
has reflected itself all over New England, 
and to-day New England’s daughters are 
about to pay the heaviest toll of all. For 
they must face the privation, the lack of 
opportunity that is driving their brothers 
to another part of the country in order to 
make a living, and they pay in loneliness, 
in a barren future devoid of the comforts 
of home, husband, and children. 

Truly, the tragedy of the New England 
“‘old maid” is a real one, not to be scoffed 
at, or to be made the butt of rude jests of 
cheap buffoonery. It is a real tragedy and 
one that she must bury deep in her heart 
and face—alone. 





“TIT-BITS,” A LONDON JOURNALISTIC 

GOLD-MINE, NOW 2,000 ISSUES OLD 

HE ‘‘biggest gold-mine in newspaper 

history’? is said to be the London 
weekly, Tit-Bits, whose name frequently 
appears in our Spice of Life columns. 
The journal was founded thirty-nine 
years ago this spring, on a capital of only 
$1,000, but it was so cheap, so genuinely 
“comic,” and its many features were 
presented with such a palatable mixture of 
sensationalism and intimacy that its 
fame spread fhroughout the British Em- 
pire. ‘‘The Green Un” it is called by its 
cockney adorers, because of the bright 
green cover which characterizes it. 

The paper has proved the first ‘“‘shop”’ 
of many a famous British journalist and 
newspaper proprietor. It was from Tit- 
Bits that ‘‘a clever young journalist,” 
known as Alfred Harmsworth, gained the 
inspiration which led him to found the 
London Daily Mail, to the proprietorship 
of the London Times and many other 
publications, and finally to his elevation 
to the House of Lords as Viscount North- 
eliffe. Sir Arthur Pearson’s first job 
was that of a subeditor of Tit-Bits. 
Later in its career the remarkable little 
paper employed Lord Riddell, now head 
of a number of newspaper companies. 
Its own founder afterward became the 
head of the now-famous publishing house 
of George Newnes. The romance of 
Tit-Bits lies largely in the fact that it was 
built up by a man who knew nothing of 
newspapers. As the London correspon- 
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dent of The Sun and New York Herald 
quotes Sir Frank Newnes, son of the 
founder: 


When my father started Tit-Biis he 
had no experience whatever of the news- 
paper business. He was a commercial 
traveler with next to no capital. But he 
was certain that he had hit on an idea that 
had in it the assurance of success. The 
British Education Act of 1872 had added 
enormously to the number of people who 
wanted ‘something to read.’ This great 
public wanted to be educated and amused. 
They wanted to know things. And my 
father’s idea was to produce a weekly 
paper that, in his own words, would 
“elevate, instruct, and amuse.” 

He walked about Manchester for 
weeks endeavoring to obtain the capital 
that he wanted with the offer of a half- 
share of all the profits that might be 
made. But his idea was new and capi- 
talists were shy. My father was un- 
daunted. He knew that he was right. 
Others might be skeptical. He was sure. 
He believed in himself. No one would 
help him. So he determined to bring the 
paper out by himself. With consider- 


able difficulty he scraped together $1,000 . 


and the first number of Tit-Bits appeared. 

He printed five thousand copies and 
organized his own gang of newsboys to 
sell them in the streets of Manchester. 
All the copies were sold in two hours 
and the boys were clamoring for more. 
Another five thousand were printed, and 
these were sold as quickly. 

In one afternoon the success of Tit- 
Bits was assured. My father had been 
right. He did know what the public 
wanted. Within six ‘months eleven rival 
papers were started, most of them only 
to die. Within a year he was offered 
$150,000 for his paper! 

“From the beginnning my father was 
eager to get into touch with his readers, 
and to this end he always gave his per- 
sonal special attention to the Answers 
to Correspondents, which he regarded as 
one of the most important features of 
the paper. For over twenty years he 
read all the letters received from his 
readers and dictated replies, and he thus 
became a helpful friend to thousands. 


It was on this same principle, according 
to the correspondent, that Northcliffe, or 
Harmsworth as he then was, started his 
first paper venture, Answers to Corre- 
spondents, now known as Answers. It was 
to prove the first step of an unusually 
brilliant career. 

Another such man began .in Tit-Bits 
office. Original prize competitions have 
always been a feature of the paper and 
have unquestionably been one of the 
chief reasons of its success. A position 
on the staff with a salary of $500 a year 
was once offered as a prize for the most 
accurate answers to a series of questions on 
miscellaneous subjeets. The prize was won 
by Cyril Arthur Pearson, a young man who 
had just left Winchester College. Mr. 
Pearson showed such ability and energy 
that he was very soon manager and assis- 
tant editor of the paper. Then he left 
Newnes to control a business of his own. 


WAR SURPLUS PLANT SITES 











Labor Awaits 
Hopewell Industries 


Thousands of former workers want to return and settle 
there permanently. Plentiful supply of American 
labor assured to manufacturers 
locating at Hopewell 


HOMES FOR 12,000 FAMILIES 
AVAILABLE AT ONCE 


ANUFACTURERS who want bigger and cheaper production should 
investigate the opportunities that exist for them at Hopewell. 

Labor is plentiful at Hopewell. Thé most desirable, skilled and un- 
skilled American workers, male and female, may be readily obtained. 

Besides, you can count on a huge reserve labor force, consisting of 
60,000 men, who worked at Hopewell during the war period. Thousands of 
these former workers, from all over the country, are writing to us every 
day saying they are ready to return to Hopewell. Many of them want 
to bring their families and settle permanently. Others who left their 
families at Hopewell want to come back to them. 

More important still, this labor is unspoiled. Low cost of 
living, comfortable homes and recreation facilities make Hopewell an indus- 
trial haven where men like to live and work and bring up their families. 

Housing conditions are ideal. Hopewell homes are models of comfort 
and attractiveness. They have electric lights, water, plumbing and all 
other modern conveniences. 

There is no rent profiteering at Hopewell. Workers can buy 
their own homes at low prices and on easy terms, or rent them for $11 to 
$15 a month. 

Besides a plentiful supply of labor, Hopewell has these advantages to 
offer you: 

Low priced power. 

Abundance of purest water. 

Climate mild and healthful. 

Rail and water transportation direct and economicak 
No harmful municipal restriction upon industry. 
Best steam coal in the world within easy reach. 


Let us show you how you too can avail yourself of this contented 
American labor and the other wonderful advantages offered at Hopewell. 

Act at once. Write or wire for additional information concerning the 
wonderful opportunities at Hopewell. 


Hopewell has factory buildings ready to turn on power and fac- 
tory sites with railway sidings already built. It is at the mouth 
of the James River, in reality the Chesapeake Bay, 23 miles south 
of Richmond and 82 miles west of Norfolk. 


Du Pont Chemical Co., Wilmington, Delaware 


Petersburg Chamber of Commerce, Petersburg, Va. 
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Radium Luminous Material 


“I want that on mine” 


Supposing you are taking an evening walk in the park, or 
are returning home from the theatre, or are in a sleeping-car 
berth at night, if your watch has an UNDARK dial you can 


tell the time at a glance; it’s a true 24-hour timepiece. 


UNDARK doesn’t get dark in the dark 
It contains real radium and keeps glowing for years. 


This radium luminous material is being used by the best 
makers of pocket and wrist watches, as well as by the fore- 
most manufacturers. of clocks and instruments in the 
country. Auto gas gauge makers also recognize its value 
for night driving. 


You want Unpark on your electric switch buttons and 
pull-chain pendants, door locks, house numbers, on pistol sights, 
flashlights, etc., because it assures convenience and safety. 


We are miners and refiners of radium-bearing ore; 
pioneer manufacturers of radium luminous material in this 
country and the largest in the world. 


Our service of instruction and inspection 
encourages the application of UNDARK 


by manufacturers in their own plants 


Radium Luminous Material Corporation, New York 


Factories: Orange, N. J. Mines: Colorado and Utah 


Trade Mark Name UNDARK Reg. Applied For 


WHR 






UNDARK is used on numerous 
articles, of which the follow- 
ing are the most important 


Watch Gasoline Gauges 
Clock Speedometers 
Flashlight Steam and Pressure Gauges 


Pull-Chain Pendant Revolvers 


Push-Button Switch Telephone Mouthpiece 


Door Bell Fire Extinguishers 
House Number Mine Signs 

Hospital Call Bell Women’s Felt Slippers 
Ship’s Compass Fish Bait 

Locks Theatre Seat Numbers 
Safe Combinations Convention Buttons 


Poison Indicators 


Names of the makers of these 
furnished upon request 




































HUMAN NATURE IN A WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION OFFICE 


LIMPSES OF HUMAN NATURE from an interesting 
angle are afforded a spectator at the office of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of the average large Ameri- 

can city, when the compensating machinery is in motion. While 
much that is pathetic comes under one’s observation in a place 
like that, it appears also that compensation has its humorous 
Thus, we are told that not a few of the applicants seem 
to think they are to be compensated not so much for the injury 
or disability they have suffered as for the emotional or orator- 
ical appeal they are capable of making when they appear before 


side. 


the board, and their actions under the circumstances are natur- 
ally in harmony with their convictions. Whatever may be their 
ideas as to why compensation is coming to them, the fact re- 
mains that the sole aim of all who go before the Compensation 
Board is to get money, and many of them display not a little 
cupidity, we are told, in presenting their claims. They have 
many ways of doing this, some begging for what they think they 
are entitled to, some demanding it, and others asking courteously. 
One thing that adds spice to the proceedings of the Compensa- 
tion Board, it seems, is t*e fact that in almost any of the large 
industrial centers of this land, with its conglomeration of peoples, 
a majority of the persons seeking compensation are foreigners, 
representing many widely different race types.. Some of these 
are still practically in their original state, whatever that was 
when they left their native shores, and their cases present pecu- 
liar difficulties. 
ism to make the board’s dealings with them comparatively easy. 


Others may have absorbed enough of American- 


**But the heat that has fused these in the melting-pot has barely 


warmed the exteriors of the others,’ says Joseph L. Copeland, 
describing in the Philadelphia Record a visit to the Philadelphia 
Mr. Copeland furnishes a series of pic- 
The first 


deals with the lady who appears before the board regularly to ask 


Compensation Board. 
tures of typical scenes observed by him in this office. 


‘ 


‘small advance”’ on her weekly allowance, which it is explained 
We read: 


**Please, sor, I do be only askin’ ve for a little money—a few 
dollars, please y’r honor, to help me pay me honest debts. _ Ah, if 
John hadn’t been kilt, now, I would never be here, an’ well ye 
know it. A good b’y, John was—a good, good b’y to me.” 

The gaunt figure shuffled toward the wide, polished table, stopt, 
slumped into a chair. A handkerchief—a frayed, soiled rag- 
she had been twisting nervously in her hands, was applied to 
bleary eyes. There was a sound—half sob, half sneeze. The hand- 
kerchief came away wet witha tearor two. She swayed slightly 
in the chair, moaning. 

The big man across the table gazed at her not unkindly for ¢ 
few minutes. 

“Your money comes regularly every week, doesn’t it?’’ 

A long and dolorous groan was strangled in infancy. The 
woman looked up suspiciously, afraid of being tricked into an 
admission of wealth. Her long, wrinkled face assumed a deeper 
shade of melancholy. 

‘Tis but a drop in the bucket—livin’ is so high. Oh, wurra, 
if me b’y, John, could only hear ye tryin’ to keep his poor ould 
mother from gettin’ the money as is her rightful due!” 
‘But you have two more sons?” 
“‘Ah, that I have, God be praised!”’ 
‘They are good sons?” 

‘‘They are; they are!” 

‘‘And how old are they? 

‘‘James, he’s twenty-four and Will'um’s twenty-two.’ 

“‘Both work?” 

And here, where the trap was really set, she hesitated not a 
moment but stept boldly in. 

“‘No, they don’t be workin’ just now.” 

“Why?” 

‘“Well, ve see, the weather’s against them, like. 

‘But warm in the poolroom at the corner? 
drink?”’ 

“No, not much—now. Only when they ean get it... . But 
please, sorr, if I could have only a small advance, like . . . ’tis 
my money as the law did give me. . . . al 


a 
is always spent before it is received. 


, 


It’s that cold.” 
Do they ever 


The “big man” referred to is the chairman of the board, 
Harry Mackey. The law administered by this board grants a 
worker injured at his place of employment compensation accord- 
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ing to the severity of his injury. The money is paid only in 
weekly allotments unless the board otherwise decides. ‘To de- 
termine what shall be paid and how, in the cases that come 
before it, the board holds frequent hearings, which partake 
somewhat of the nature of court proceedings minus the red tape 
that is found in law courts. ‘A paternal, chummy atmosphere 
is maintained,’ for the purpose of preventing the truth from 
being obscured behind a lot of ponderous legal formality. As 
we read: 


It is really as a court that Mr. Mackey and his fellow members 
sit, but in practise the affairs of the board are conducted on lines 
directly opposite to those that rule when a solemn-faced man in a 
black silk gown ascends to a seat in a high place and all others . 
assembled there rise in respectful salutation to the majesty of 
the law. 

At these hearings of the Compensation Board there is no for- 
mality and little solemnity. Mr. Mackey administers the oath 
in a quick, hurried way—to get it over with and down to business, 
it would seem. He appears to take it for granted that most of 
the people before him are going to tell the truth, oath or no 
oath. Most of them do. As for the others, Mr. Mackey, by 
dint of long practise, has become expert in tripping up liars, and 
he takes advantage of every opportunity presented. 

On three sides of the room are the big, leather-cushioned 
settees. On each side of them are chairs. Lawyers and those 
whose awe of their surroundings has gradually worn off, loll in 
the settees. On the chairs sit the others, serious of face, nervous 
of hands. In the middle of the room is the wide table. More 
chairs are in front of it and at the two ends. Those at one end 
are occupied by legal representatives of industrial plants and a 
doctor or two called in an advisory capacity. 

At one corner sits Lee Solomon, secretary of the board, who 
calls the cases, reading swiftly from large, legal-looking docu- 
ments in a voice it would give an expert stenographer no end 
of trouble to follow. Anon he jumps up and with quick, nervous 
steps, hastens out of the room on some business or other. Every 
second man he sees he greets—a hurried handshake, a smile, a 
quick word. Some he pats on the back, reaching high above 
his head to reach the tall ones. 

In front of the table sits the person whose case has been called, 
and his legal adviser. Sometimes the claimant, still in awe of 
the big man, who can grant or refuse his request, persists in 
standing in an attitude of profound respect. But, while wishing 
respect, the chairman tries to discourage this habit of bringing 
the formality a magistrate’s court insists on into the cases heard 
by the board. 

“Sit down, sit down,” he will say kindly. And then, when 
the claimant has seated himself on the edge of the proffered 
chair, he will lean across the table, catch and hold the attention 
of the other man, and inquire: ‘‘ Now, tell us what we ean do 
for you.” 

There is one other figure needed to complete the picture. 
It is that of a gentle-voiced old man, who is the lawyer of all 
those persons whose poverty will not permit them to engage 
outside legal aid. But the fact that he is connected with the 
board does not concern him when he is fighting for a client from 
whom he gets no fee. 

This old gentleman and kis green baize bag seem to have 
stept out of some picture ef past days. It does not tax the 
imagination to see him walking leisurely down the steps of the 
county court-house, his bag under his arm, sniffing with delight 
the scent of new-mown grass on the court-house lawn, gazing 
up into the trees as the golden notes of a song-bird sound clear 
and sweet in the still summer air. He and Irvin Cobb’s Judge 
Priest would -have had much in common. 

It is this elderly attorney who adds to the gatherings a touch 
of charming old-time dignity. In slow and measured tones he 
states his ease, addressing the chairman—who is probably sitting 
back in his chair grinning at him——as he would the august 
justices of the Supreme Court. 

He rises slowly when a ease he is interested in is called, and 
fumbles a moment with papers he takes from his bag. Like 
some of the claimants, it is impossible for him to assume the 
family gathering sort of feeling urged by the chairman. He 
always rises to address the Court. He fumbles again among 
the papers, straightens several of them out on the table, clears 
his throat gently—his voice, his manners, his words are always 
gentle—and begins: 

‘‘Mr. Chairman,” he says, ‘‘this case now before you presents, 
in its various aspects, one of the most—”’ 

““Yes, yes, I know it,’’ cuts in the chairman. 
down to brass tacks.” 

“One of the most deserving cases you have ever been asked 
to pass judgment upon. Here is a man who has—”’ 

The chairman glances quickly at a document. 


“Let us get 
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**Lost his legs and wants two thousand dollars,”’ he raps out. 
“Go on.” 

**Exaetly, sir. He has lost both legs. He is without funds 
besides his weekly allotment. His family is poor and he needs 
money sorely to clothe his children, to shield them from the 
unkind blasts of angry winter. He needs money to keep their 
little bellies filled—and food is costly, God knows. He needs 
money to buy coal. He needs money to pay his landlord. And 
how does he propose to use the money for which he asks? He—’’ 

“He will buy clothing, food for bellies, coal, pay his rent. 
But two thousand dollars! Whew!” 

**No, sir; he will invest that two thousand dollars in a small 
business. This man has been maimed for life, but he is not 
discouraged. He does not shirk his responsibilities to his family 
because of his disability. He wants to work, sir, and he asks 
that you make it possible for him to go to work.” 

“Ah, that is different. You have investigated?”’ 

““T have, sir. I have made a personal investigation. The 
man is honest, and it seems to me, sincere in his desire. Also, 
the location of the store he has in mind is a good one. He plans 
to sit on a stool, fitted with rollers, and so wait on customers. 
A half-grown daughter can help him in the store.” 

“Um. Well, gentlemen, what do you say?” 
the other members of the board. 


“Yes? Very well. 
—two thousand dollars. 


He turns to 
Granted 
Next case.”’ 

When the next case is called, a whole troop of heavily be- 
whiskered Russians, talking among themselves and gesticulating 
earnestly, present themselves to the gazé of the board. One 
of them is finally detached from among the whiskers and begins 
to tell his wants. He has been a carpenter and has lost an eye. 
He wants to become a butcher and needs twelve hundred dollars 
to buy a partnership in the butcher-shop of his brother-in-law—- 


“But why not go back to carpentering?”’ 

““T can not see. I will fall from the seaffolding.” 

A doetor is called. He has known of one-eyed carpenters who 
successfully followed their trade. A representative of the in- 
jured man’s old employer offers him a place inside the shop, 
where there is no danger. The one-eyed man shakes his head. 
The brother-in-law is called. 

‘You want to take this man in as a partner?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

““What does he know about butchering?”’ 

The man smiles, shrugs his shoulders. 

“He can learn.” 

*“*How much business do you do at your shop?”’ 

“Oh, about a thousand dollars a week.” 

“Twelve hundred won’t mean much.” 

**Oh, ves, we could buy much more, sell more.” 

The big man eyes the witness for a moment and then abruptly 
changes the subject. 

“Are you a citizen?” 

**No, sir.”’ 

**How long have you been in this country?” 

“Seven years.” 

** And not a eitizen! Why not? 
a thousand dollars a week here and not a citizen! 
aren’t you a citizen?”’ 

The man stammers, attempts to smile, sees the coldly ques- 
tioning eyes of the man across the table and looks down. He 
doesn’t answer. The big man ponders a moment. 

“Fishy,” he mutters. Then, aloud. ‘‘We’ll investigate.” 

He beckons to the brother-in-law as the latter is leaving the 
room. 

**Look into that matter of citizenship,’ he advises. 


You are doing a business of 


Why, why 


A tall man with wavy hair and the dreamy eyes and general 
air of a poet steps forth, accompanied by a short, ox-like man. 
The poetic-looking man, in spite of his appearance, is no vain 
dreamer of dreams. He is a manufacturer of soda-water, and 
he wants to sell out to the ox-like man, who has lost a hand and 
wants money to buy the other’s business: 


Many questions are asked. How much business is done? Where 
is the product sold? Why is the tall man selling out? 

“*T am going back to Lithuania,’’ he says, a happy light shining 
in his eyes. ‘‘It is nowfree country. All my peoples are dead 
except old mother—old, old woman, unable to work. She will 
not leave the little farm. She live there always, her father live 
there, his father and grandfather live there until they die. It is 
home. I must go back.” 

And so it is decided that the money for the business will be 
forthcoming and he ean go. 

As the last of the claimants leaves the room the chairman 
stretches his arms above his head and yawns. Lee Solomon 


gathers up his documents and hurries away to answer a tele- 





He halts a second to shake hands with a man who 
appears in the doorway, waves to another in the outer office, sees 
a third and calls out over his shoulder: 


phone-call. 


“Want to see you. Just a minute, just a minute; be right 
back.” 

He picks up the phone. 

“Hello! Why, hel-lo, Bill; how are you? 
Say, Bill—” 

The gentle-voiced old lawyer, stuffing papers slowly into his 
old green bag, clears his throat gently. 

**Mr. Chairman,” says he, “‘I move we adjourn for luncheon.” 

And they do. 


A COWBOY MELODY FOR THE GRAVE 
OF “WILD BILL” 


$6 HE COWBOY MELODIES which have been ap- 
pearing recently in THe Dicest, writes Franklin W. 
Hall, of Houlton, Maine, ‘“‘have been very interesting 
to a great many readers in the East as well as in the West.” 
‘old-timers,”’ 


Well, well, well! 





Mr. Hall has preserved a few of the and encloses 
the one printed herewith. It was written by John W. Craw- 
ford, known as ‘‘the Poet Scout of the Black Hills,’’ or, perhaps 
more commonly among his contemporaries, as Captain Jack. 
The ‘‘Wild Bill”’ whose grave is celebrated was J. B. Hickok, 
well known throughout the West. The poem was written for 
the Virginia Evening Chronicle on the first anniversary of Wild 
Bill’s assassination (August 2, 1876), and published, ‘‘I think,”’ 
writes Mr. Hall, ‘‘in the issue of August 4, 1877, and enjoyed a 
great popularity in its mountain home.” 

The first stanza of the poem, whose meter changes somewhat 
from stanza to stanza, evidently owes a great deal to Algernon 
Charles ‘‘A Deserted Garden.” 
The idea of introducing a plain prose quotation from a letter, as 


Swinburne’s famous poem, 


is done in the fourth stanza, however, may be considered highly 

original, and the whole stanza reaches a dramatic climax in, the 

last two lines. The poem in full runs as follows: 
WILD BILL’S GRAVE 


On the side of the hill between Whitewood and Deadwood 
At the foot of a pine stump, there lies a lone grave, 
Environed with rocks, and with pine-trees and redwood, 
Where the wild roses bloom o’er the breast of the brave. 
A mantle of brushwood the greensward encloses; 
The green boughs are waving far up overhead: 
While under the sod and the flow’rets reposes 
The brave and the dead. 


Did I know him in life? Yes, as brother knows brother. 
I knew him and loved him—’twas all I could give, 
My love. But the fact is we loved one another, 
And either would die that the other might live. 
Rough in his ways? Yes, but kind and good-hearted; 
There wasn’t a flaw in the heart of Wild Bill, 
And well I remember the day that he started 
That graveyard on top of the hill. 


A good scout? I reckon there wasn't his equal, 
Both Frémont and Custer could vouch for that fact 
Quick as chain-lightning with rifle or pistol 
And Custer said, ‘‘ Bill never backed.”’ 

He called me his ‘‘ kid’’—Buffalo Bill was his 
And, in fact, he knew more than us both; 
And, tho we have shared both in sorrow and joy, 

Nary an oath. 


“boy” 


And now let me show you the good that was in him— 
The letters he wrote to his Agnes—his wife 

Why, a look or a smile, one kind word could win him. 
Hear part of this letter—the last of this life: 


*“*Agnes Darling: If such should be that we never meet again 

while firing my last shot I will gently breathe the name of 

my wife—my Agnes—and with a kind wish even for my 

enemies, I will make the plunge and try to swim to the other shore.”’ 





O Charity! come fling your mantle about him. 
Judge him not harshly—he sleeps ‘neath the sod; 
Custer, brave Custer! was lonely without him 
Even with God. 


Charge, comrades, Charge! see young Custer ahead 
His charger leaps forth, almost flying. 
One valley! and half his comrades are dead— 
The other half fighting and dying: 
Let us hope while their dust is reposing beneath 
The dirge-singing pines in the mountains, 
That Christ has crowned each with an evergreen wreath 
And giv’n them to drink from his fountains. 
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NY doctor using Corona—andthereare many 
—will tell you how it facilitates his corres- 
pondence, billing and record keeping. Like 
other professional and business men who do not 
regularly employ typists, the doctor appreciates 
Corona’s legible, accurate and orderly work— 
work that is a real source of satisfaction, though 
usually done in odd hours of his busy day 


or evening. 


So, too, in thousands of homes, in small officesand 
stores, in warehouses, stockrooms, contractors’ 
shacks, lumber and construction camps—wher- 
ever there is no stenographer, yet reliable service 
is demanded—Corona is daily proving its utility. 
In simplicity of operation, small size, compact- 
ness, ready portability and capacity for heavy 
duty, Corona grades 100%. 


You can profit by the doctor’s experience. 
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BARBERS, MOSTLY BARBAROUS, AS 
MET IN FOREIGN LANDS 


HE Bolsheviki of the cartoonists are 

about the only adult male human per- 
sons barbers can’t definitely count on as 
their prey. Practically every other man, 
wishful to avoid the jeers of the ribald, is 
forced periodically to seek the aromatic em- 
porium of the tonsorial artist to have his 
superfluous hirsute adornment removed, 
and, incidentally, to peruse the several val- 
uable publications without which no bar- 
ber-shop can be successfully conducted. 
Even the bald-headed man can’t escape 
the tyranny of the manipulator of the 
shears and the razor, for it is well known 
that the most highly polished dome often 
goes with the heaviest growth of whiskers, 
which must be shaved, or at least trimmed, 
if the victim intends to remain a member 
of civilized society. It was at an exceed- 
ingly early date in human history that man 
discovered the civilizing effect of cutting 
his hair and shaving his whiskers, and the 
barber has been with us a long, long time. 
Ancient Egyptian picture-writings show 
men with bobbed hair and neatly shaved 
upper lips, and in Holy Writ we read of the 
Prophet Ezekiel’s advising an evidently 
somewhat frazzly looking 
“Take thee a barber’s razor, and cause it 


acquaintance, 


to pass upon thy head and upon thy 


beard.”” History further reveals that the 
barber’s profession always was important. 
Once the professional tonsorialist, in addi- 
tion to his regular vocation, practised sur- 
gery as a side-line. But time and environ- 
ment change all things, even barbers. So 
the barber of to-day, at least in the United 
States, with the exception of a little occa- 
sional blood-letting and the nicks he puts 
in his patrons’ bank-rolls, devotes no time 
to surgery. It may be that in some places 
he still amputates limbs and binds up 
wounds, but if so, it must be only in the 
Thus, 
no mention is made of surgery in an account 
of sundry strange adventures with barbers 
in many foreign lands, appearing in a recent 
issue of Sunset, The Pacific Monthly (San 
Francisco), and credited to that magazine’s 


more remote sections of the planet. 


European representative, Edward Bellamy 
Partridge, tho it appears that a lot of other 
things happened to Mr. Partridge in his 
efforts to keep his hair and whiskers within 
proper bounds while sojourning on strange 
shores. He explains that his mind turned 
to barbers when he landed in Bordeaux, but 
he concluded to wait until he reached Paris 
on the theory that the Parisian hair-cutting 
establishments must excel those of Bor- 
deaux. He started out blithely, the day 
after reaching the French capital, to locate 
a barber-shop, in the innocent belief that 
the well-known ‘‘candy-stick”’ pole would 
indicate one to him. He says he walked 
four or five miles before it dawned on him 





that this belief was erroneous, and then he 
went into a store advertising that English 
was spoken there and sought advice. He 
continues: 


aa, 
What I 
coiffeur. 

No, no! Nothing of the sort. I knew 
what a coiffeur was—nothing but a person 
who arranged people’s hair. I didn’t want 
my hair arranged; that was one thing that 
I could do for myself. What I wanted was 
to get my hair cut! I made signs with my 
fingers representing a pair of scissors in 
action. 

“Oui, oui, oui, oui, out, oui—!”’ he un- 
derstood par-faite-ment. He would direct 
me to the very place. It was only a block 
away. He would write it down for me. 
And he did so. I thanked him and de- 
parted, and as I walked along the street 
I read the address. 


oui!’ The clerk understood. 
desired was the services of a 


LOUIS’S 
975 Boulevard Raspail 


That sounded very encouraging, but 
when I reached the place disappointment 
was in store for me. The window of 975 
was filled with remarkable wax figures of 
women’s heads with hair of remarkable 
shades arranged in still more remarkable 
ways. Indeed, all the inmost secrets of 
milady’s toilet seemed to be laid bare in 
that window. Not knowing just what else 
to do, I stood there gazing in at them when 
the door of the establishment opened and 
two beautiful young ladies came out. 

I looked them over with an entirely new 
view-point and discovered in my quick way 
that one of them was wearing coiffure No. 2, 
while the other was resplendent in No. 5. 
That was very interesting, and I decided 
to stick round a little longer in the hope 
that somebody would come out with a No. 
3on. I had never seen anything that even 
approached No. 3 in real life. In fact, I 
rather doubted whether there was really 
any such thing. 

The door clicked again. I looked quickly 
up. Two men were coming out. ‘‘Em- 
ployees, no doubt,” I said to myself. But 
no sooner had I said-it than I realized that 
it was not so. It was apparent to the most 
naked eye that those two men had just 
come out of a barber’s hands, their jowls 
looked so freshly scraped, and their mus- 
taches so freshly laundered. And so I 
went in. 

I found myself in a small room with 
benches along the walls and three kitchen 
chairs drawn up in a line before a large 
mirror. In front of each chair was a built- 
in washbowl, and behind each chair was 
what looked like a built-in Frenchman with 
a dark jacket on. As the door closed be- 
hind me they smiled in unison and greeted 
me all together with: 

** Bonjour, monsieur!”’ 

In a small way it sounded like a college 
yell and I was accordingly set up by it. 
However, I did not for the moment remove 
my hat. I wanted to be sure just what 
sort of place I was in before committing 
myself to that extent—for one is not con- 
sidered to be duly enrolled in a barber-shop 
until one’s hat has been taken off. To be 
a little more exact, this was the first time 
I had ever been in a coeducational barber- 
shop and I wanted to be sure that I was 
going to like it before matriculating. I, 
accordingly, took a hasty leok round to see 
what provision was made for handling the 
female clients. 

This was admirably managed by the use 
of a large screen extending nearly all the 
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Hot Water Always Ready 
at the Turn of the Faucet 


You will marvel at the seemingly magical way the Humphrey 
Automatic Gas Water Heater furnishes an endless stream of piping- 
hot water, freshly heated, the instant a faucet is opened. 


The Humphrey ends the disadvantages, limitations and expensive- 
ness of-the ordinary hot-water supply. When a faucet is opened, 
water-flow causes the big gas burners to light automatically—not 
even a match to strike. Fresh water rushes through copper coils 
and immediately comes gushing forth delightfully hot. Does not 
limit your hot-water supply to the capacity of a tank. Runs steam- 
ing hot, at an even temperature, as long as faucet is open. When 
faucet is closed gas is shut off automatically. 


Humphrey hot water service is the cheapest as well as the most 
complete. Costs you only a few cents a day to have rivers of fresh 
hot water—day or night—by simply opening a faucet. 


Think of the disappointments, delays and expense this modern 
household appliance saves you! It furnishes a daily necessity for 
every member of the household for an initial cost less than that of 
most modern devices which have a limited use. 


When you decide to modernize your hot-water supply, investigate 
the Humphrey Automatic Gas Water Heater. No other similar 
device has so much to offer you in durable construction and per- 
fection of design. 


Ask your plumber or gas company for particulars, or write for 
our free’ booklet, “Humphrey Hot Water Service.’’ Address 
Dept. A. 


HUMPHREY COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Div. Ruud Mfg. Co. 


AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATER 
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way across the shop, and altho the female 
clients were compelled to pass through the 
men’s compartment while going in or out, 
they had the utmost privacy while they 
were being worked on. As soon as I had 
come to that conclusion I took off my hat 
and hung it up. 

Instantly the three barbers set up a 
tremendous clatter. ‘Voila, monsieur! 
Voila, monsieur! Voila, monsieur!”’ they 
all kept repeating. Fancy shouting such a 
thing as that when they could just as well 
have said ‘‘ Next!’ 

As it was a rather chilly day I selected 
the chair that was nearest to the stove. I 
had previously learned from my phrase- 
book what I was going to say, and after 
rehearsing it once or twice under my 
breath I said it aloud. In substance 1 told 
my barber that I wanted a shave and a 
hair-cut, and then I sat down. 

He said ‘‘Ouzi’’ several times, and took 
from a nail in the wall a large white kimono- 
like garment which he held out for me to 
put my arms into. I started to arise, but 
he prest me gently into the chair again so 
that he could put the garment on the chair 
as well as on me; and after he had helped 
both of us into it, he wrapt it snugly round 
us and buttoned it. 

There is an idea for the American barbers. 
Not a hair can get down the back of either 
the customer or the chair. 

Next he tied a towel round my neck and 
began to make his lather, but I stopt him. 
‘*The hair-cut first,’”’ I said in French. 

A troubled look came into his face, and 
he spoke to me long and earnestly in his 
native tongue, but at so rapid a pace that 
I could not seem to catch a word he said. 

“T do not understand you,’ I said at 
length. 

‘At that the other two barbers came to 
his rescue, and all three of them tried hard 
to make me understand. The French can 
never seem to grasp the idea that their 
language, if repeated enough times and in 
a loud enongh tone, may still be incompre- 
hensible to a person who does not under- 
stand it. 

At last, however, my barber had a differ- 
ent idea. He went behind the screen and 
borrowed from one of the lady barbers a 
customer who could speak a little English. 
Her flaming hair fell in gentle undulations 
about her shoulders as she made herself 
known to me. I at once suspected that 
she had been taken in the act of getting a 
coiffure No. 3, but she did not tell me any- 
thing at all about herself; she plunged 
directly into my affairs. 

“You desiare to have ze hair cut off?” 
she asked. — #4 

‘“Yes, madame,” I replied. ‘‘I want a 
shave, too, but I would like the hair-cut 
first.” 

She conversed with my barber for a mo- 
ment and then turned back to me. ‘‘He 
say zat you do not have need of ze hair to 
be cut off, zat ze hair iss too short already. 
He will shave off ze face to-day. Next 
week if you come back, zen he will cut off 
ze hair.” 

“But can’t I have my hair cut if I want 
to?” I asked in a tone that was a mixture 
of surprize and irritation. 

‘*Zat I do not know,” she answered with 

shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘I have told 
only zat wheech he say. Now I must be 
excuse—” and she disappeared behind the 
screen. 

Whereupon that headstrong barber who 
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turned out to be none other than Louis 
himself went on making his lather with a 
satisfied look on his face that I will long 
remember. And I had to go back there 
the following week to get my hair cut. 

He beat up the lather and rubbed it 
thoroughly into my face, not forgetting 
my eyes and ears, and then he spent a 
good five minutes stropping a large blue- 
handled razor on a four-sided strop, after 
which he finished it on the palm of his 
hand and seized me by the top of the head. 

At that moment a sharp stinging sensa- 
tion swept me from ear to ear. I thought 
for a moment that my throat had been 
cut, but such was not the case. Louis was 
simply starting out like a man with a 
scythe; he wanted to get all he could out 
of a stroke before taking another. But 
after the initial thrust he was not so 
fierce, and I was soon dozing off the way 
I always seem to do when I get in a bar- 
ber’s chair. Suddenly I became conscious 
of a lull in proceedings—the ominous kind 
of lull that so often comes just before the 
storm. 4 

I cast my eyes in the direction of my 
barber, but he appeared at the-first glance 
to be engaged in a perfectly harmless 
fracas with the stove. He had a pair of 
tongs in his hands and was doing some- 
thing to it. I rather hoped that he was 
shutting the drafts, for it was_ getting 
pretty hot in there; but as I watchéd him 
further I observed that’ he was occupied 
with the steam-chamber on the top. 

He opened it and plunged in his tongs, 
and when he drew them out I noticed that 
they were gripping a boiling-h6t towel. I 
wondered vaguely what he was going to 
do with anything so piping hot—until he 


swung it round and poised it over my 
new-mown face. 
“Look out!’’ I cried in English; ‘‘you 


might drop it!’’ 

I tried to jump out of the chair—but 
that kimono held me tight. I found that 
I couldn’t go unless the chair went too— 
and over we wént with a crash. 

‘““Get me out of this!” I yelled as the 
chair struck the floor. And altho those 
barbers professed to understand no English 
they got me out of it in a hurry. 

Louis was very much perturbed. The 
towel he had taken such pains to heat had 


cooled off entirely and it would be neces- 
sary for him to heat another. 
““Not for me!” I assured him. ‘‘ Never 


again! Just wash off my face and we'll 
eall it a day.” 

He pointed to the washbowl, for in 
France it is not customary for the barber 
to wash any man’s face. So I stept over 
and washed my own face, and in so doing 
I discovered that Louis had failed to 
shave my upper lip. I ealled his attention 
to the matter, and once more he enlisted 
the services of the lady customer to tell 
me that he had left it intentionally, as he 
thought that I would look much better 
with a mustache. 


Thereafter Mr. Partridge shaved himself 
with a safety razor, but he occasionally let 
Louis cut his hair. The latter did this very 
well, he says. What little he cut, was ef- 
ficiently cut. But the Parisian barber 
couldn’t find it in his heart to deprive a 
man of much of his hair, and so when the 
correspondent finally went to London, he 
was so greatly in need of a hair-cut that one 
of the first things he did was to hunt up a 
barber-shop. He could find no barbers’ 
poles adorning the thoroughfares of the 
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° HAT is your picture of a boiler-room? 
% A gang of firemen like the one here { “I 
shown, but surging up and down, , “!(te 
feverishly hurling coal into the maw of white- ,'0" 
hot furnaces? _ 
An inferno of hurry, dirt, sweat? A battle of Thi 


nd 


‘muscle with heat and the insatiate cry for steam? /<"1 ® 
But there is another picture— Comp 
° the pe 

The Taylor Stoker boiler-room. 


A single figure stands there between the long lines of 
boilers—stands quietly, watching. No scoop, no tools. 
Now and then he moves here and there, glances at a 
steam gage, touches a lever. That is all. 





And 
Sin 
of the 
overhe 
It is like a plant asleep. No rush, no excitement, no _ for st 


clatter of shovels, no shouted orders. ee la 


Asleep? The boilers are producing twice the volume 2 » 
of steam per moment that a gang of hand-firemen could And 
bring from them even if they thronged dozen on — n chief « 

2 into the long aisle with their shovels. Asleep? No, i handle 
is a Taylor Stoker boiler-room. re ni 
* The plant next door lost its gang of hand-firemen this morning, ty Be. 4 


They were tempted away en masse to a better job—a job less try- labor, 
ing—an “unskilled” job at “skilled” job pay, just as men are being operati 
tempted each day from hand- fired plants. The whole plant next ¥ as the 
door shut down. [hey are trying to find another gang. It is difficult. Electri 
Men aren’t looking for jobs in hand-fired plants these days. Co.. A 
’ But that other plant—with its Taylor Stoker boiler-room—works Compa 
on untroubled by labor shortage. The one man‘who watches alone Let 1 
over the long lines of boilers likes his job. It calls on his intelligence. Stoker. 
He takes pride init. It is a Taylor Stoker job! problen 


gat 


ely 


“a The 


American Engineering Co., 
The Taylor Stoker Co., Ltd., 





ae 
atin si 


Smokeless Town 
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— _ — — a 


a (jang,- a Man! 














m? # Instead of Tools—Intelligence 

ere ¢ “Hand-firing? Why, we couldn’t jam enough men 

vn ito this boiler-room to fire these boilers up to our demand 

a for steam! And if we’ got a gang, we couldn’t keep 

Z +them. One man handles the Taylor Stokers, easy. He 
uses intelligence, not tools.” 1 

e of This might refer to almost any one of the scores of industrial plants 

? end generating stations fired by Taylor Stokers. The words happen 

m o be those of the Supe rintendent of Generating at the United Electric j 
Compenel of Springfield, Mass. The labor question as applied to } 
the power plant is there, boiled down. | 


Overloads 





s of 





reas of : | 
ols And as to other points—for instance, the matter of overload capacity. 
, : Since the Taylor Stoker operates boilers at from 200% to 350% 
at a of their rated cap: acity, the number of boilers and the power plant | 
overhead is by so much reduced. If a plant has variable demands | 
, no for steam, as with central stations and certain |industrial concerns, | 
the Taylor Stoker handles the fluctuating load easily, efficiently. 

For a plant with a steady load, the Taylor Stoker operates boilers 
ume at 200% to 250% of rated.capacity continuously. 
ould And the coal question? “We take anything these dave’ ” says the 
9zen chief engineer of another Taylor Stokered plant. “But the Taylor 
> handles anything that comes along and it doesn’t take as much poor 
Bi cyal in a Taylor, as we'd need of good coal any other way. 

Let us tell you how the Taylor Stoker applies to plants of every j 
ning. type, of every size, with every sort and kind of load; how it is saving 
; try- labor, increasing capacity, eliminating smoke, and insuring steady 
being . operation at all times and seasons in such nationally known concerns i 
next ¥ as the Ford mg 7 Co., the New York Edison, The Philadelphia 
icult. § Electric Co., the U. S. Aluminum Co., the Republic Iron and Steel 

Co., Armour & Co., Procter & Gamble, the Victor Talking Machine 
vorks Company, the Gene ral Electric Co. 
alone Let us send you booklet entitled “Today’s Problems and the Taylor ' 
ence. Stoker.” Ask our Engineering Department to co-operate in your 
problem. » 
i 
; | | 
. i 
Sha 
. . * ‘ 4 
ering 'Co., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
er Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada i 
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British metropolis any more than he could 
in Paris, but at length he discovered an 
enormous wooden razor outside a building 
which bore the sign, ‘‘Barbering Shop.” 
Mr. Partridge walked in, and made these 
discoveries: 


The only occupant of the place when I 
entered was a delightful-looking old gen- 
tleman in a long coat who stood before the 
one mirror trimming his skillet-shaped 
side-wiskers with a pair of scissors. From 
his looks I took him to be either a banker 
or a Bart (whatever that is). 

He glanced round as I entered, where- 
upon I said: 

“Good morning. I wonder if I could 
get a hair-cut round here.” 

“T fawney you can; sir,” he replied; 
‘ave a seat.” 

I hung up my hat and sat down to-wait. 
And as I waited I looked round the shop. 
At the right of the mirror before which the 
old gentleman stood was a pigeon-hole 
cabinet filled with individual shaving- 
mugs each bearing the name or initials of 
the owner. At the left was a similar cabi- 
net filled with towels, every one of which, 
so far as I could see, had been used and 
then refolded so that it could be used 
again; each compartment of this cabinet 
had a slip of paper containing the owner’s 
name pasted underneath. Some of the 
towels had been rolled up and _ stuck 
through wooden napkin-rings. 

“Pretty good way to beat the high cost 
of laundry,” I remarked. 

“T beg your pawdon—?” 

““T was speaking about the towels there,”’ 
I said with a wave of the hand. 

** Ah-h-h-h—!’” 

After that there was a long silence. 
Finally I looked at my watch and saw 
that it was nearly noon. 

“The barber hasn’t gone out to lunch, 
has he?’ I asked. 

“Oh, no, sir!’’ came the answer between 
snips of the scissors. 

Suddenly a disconcerting thought came 
to me. “This isn’t one of those cafeteria 
barber-shops, is it?” I inquired with some 
anxiety. 

He stopt and turned all the way round, 
“Cafeteria?” he asked with a puzzled 
expression. ‘‘Did you sye cafeteria—?” 

““Why, yes,” [ replied with a nod of the 
head. 

He looked dubious. ‘‘I cawn’t recall 
ever avin’ ’eard of that sort before, sir,” 
he declared. 

*““Why, what I mean,” I explained, “is 
the kind of a shop where the customer 
does his own work.” 

**Oh, no, sir!’’ he exclaimed with a horri- 
fied look. ‘‘Not at all, sir! Not ai all!” 

*‘T didn’t mean that as any refiection on 
you,” I hastened to say. ‘But, you see, 
you stood there trimming your own 
beard, and I thought that possibly—”’ 

“Are you in a bit of a ’urry, sir?” he 
asked in surprize. 

“Why, yes,” I replied, ‘Iam. If you 
happen to know where the barber is I 
wish—”’ 

His scissors went down with a clatter 
and he began to draw on a pair of sleeve- 
protectors as he said, ‘“‘’Op into that chair, 
sir, and I’ll begin work directly!” 

“T beg your pardon,” I said, ‘‘I never 
dreamed that you were the—” 

But I lost no time in getting into the 








chair, and for the only time during my 
stay in Europe I found myself in a regular 
barber-chair. It would not do for me to 
say that it was equipped with ail modern 
conveniences such as swivel arrangements 
and elevator service; that would be going 
too far. I will say, however, in no uncer- 
tain terms, that it never started out in life 
as a kitchen chair—it wasn’t comfortable 
enough. 

He put a large bib on me, tied a towel 
round my neck (I have always suspected 
that he slipt it out of one of those 
pigeon-holes when I was not looking), and 
began to cut my hair. And let me add 
that he had won my utmost confidence 
before he had taken three snips with the 
shéars. There was a man who knew how 
to eut hair; he worked all the time for 
effect, like—well, like a man trimming a 
hedge. And as usual I went to sleep. 

He woke me up by announcing that he 
had completed his task. And the first 
thing I saw when I opened my eyes was 
the clock. I noted with alarm that it was 
after twelve-thirty, and as I had a lunch- 
eon engagement with a member of Burke’s 
peerage that I was anxious to keep with 
the greatest punctuality, I leapt out of 
the chair, threw my collar round my neck 
without once looking in the glass, paid my 
bill, and rushed out into the street. For- 
tunately I was able to catch a passing taxi, 
and managed to reach the lunching-place 
just as the guests were ready to sit down. 

‘“‘We must be at the wrong table,” I 
heard one of my fellow correspondents 
saying just as I was letting myself down 
into a chair. ‘‘Surely they wouldn’t be 
seating us at a table with a chauffeur!—’”’ 

‘He isn’t a chauffeur,” corrected the 
other, ‘he’s a valet!” 

‘‘What’s the trouble, fellows?” I asked. 
** Are we in the wrong seats?” 


Their faces lighted up at once. ‘‘Oh—!’’ 


they exclaimed. ‘So it’s you, is it? We 
mistook you for—well, for somebody 
else—”’ 


That made me mad. ‘‘Mistook me for 
somebody’s valet, did you?’ I demanded 
with spirit. 

“You needn’t get excited about it,”’ said 
the one who had spoken first. ‘‘If you will 
wear your—your hair that way, you can’t 
blame us if we make mistakes—”’ 

**My hair—?” 

I cautiously put up my hand and ex- 
plored that hair-cut. And what do you 
suppose that delightful old gentleman had 
done? He had left me with a full-fledged 
pair of sideburns! 

Immediately after the luncheon I re- 
turned to my rooms and with the aid of 
a safety ‘razor and a pair of manicure 
seissors I got rid of them. But I did not 
hear the last of them for many days to 
come. It was with a certain sense of 
relief that I found myself in the coiffure 
establishment of Louis again. 


duties 
He says he had been 


Presently the correspondent’s 
called him to Rome. 
saving his hair up.for some time in an- 
ticipation of his visit to the city of the 
Cesars, where he might have his tonsorial 
needs provided for by one of the famous 
of Rome. He found that 
palatial barber-shops he had expected to 
find in the Eternal City were no more, 
having vanished with the far-famed palatial 
baths. He went into a tiny place where 
the single barber on the job couldn’t speak 
English: 


I took off my hat and pointed at my 


barbers the 












hair, at the same time making my fingers 
go like a pair of scissors. 

He nodded, felt of my hair with his 
fingers, parted it, and examined my scalp. 
Then he went over and got a large bottle 


from in front of the mirror. This he held 
up for my inspection. He evidently 
thought I wanted some kind of scalp 
treatment. 

I shook my head violently, all the time 
making my fingers go like a pair of scissors. 

He shook his head sadly. He couldn’t 
understand. 

Then I caught sight of a pair of scissors. 
I picked them up and went through the 
motions of cutting my hair. 

His face lighted up. He understood, 
and he immediately invited me by a wave 
of the hand to seat myself in the kitchen 
chair provided for the purpose. I sat 
down, and almost before I knew what he 
was doing he had shaved the back of my 
neck in a perfect semicircle. Now if there 
is anything I hate it is hair cut round in 
the back-—but what could I do? 

The barber was very much pleased with 
his work, however. He stood off and re- 
garded it for a time, and then gave me a 
hand-mirror so that I could enjoy it, too. 
One look was enough for me. I handed 
back the mirror and took hold of the hair 
on the top of my head to call his attention 
to the length of it. 

Again he seemed to understand, for he 
at once got the scissors and began to snip 
at the individual hairs. That seemed a 
harmless enough thing to do, and altho 
it struck me as being a rather slow process, 
at least he was cutting something. Soon 
I found myself dozing, and when I woke 
up, and sat up, and looked in the glass I 
found to my amazement that he hadn’t 
been cutting my hair at all, but had been 
making it curly by applying some stiffen- 
ing substance to it and then bending it 
into graceful waves. 

The next adventure was in a German 
barber-shop, where the proprietor, with the 
conversational aid of his wife and daughter, 
gave the American what he thought was 
the best hair-cut he had ever had—until 
he went to the British Officers’ Club and 
He 
until an American 


was cut cold by everybody he met. 
couldn’t understand it 
officer finally explained to him that the 
Teuton had given him an orthodox German 
hair-cut, which made the Britishers take 
him for a Boche. He went back to Louis 
again with relief. 

His last foreign hair-cut was received in a 
station on the African coast where the boat 
in which he had started for home from a 
Mediterreanean for 
With the aid of a guide he found a barber- 
shop and walked in: 


port put in coal. 


A brown-skinned Arabian decently clad 
in a sheet was sitting on the floor smoking 
a cigaret. The sheet had probably been 
clean Monday morning, but this was Sat- 
urday afternoon. It was also Saturday 
afternoon for the barber?s helper, a youth 
clad in no earthly garment but a dilapi- 
dated shirt and a turban. The barber also 
had on a turban. Both were barefooted, 
their shoes being parked on the sidewalk 
outside the door. The only furniture in 
the room was a box that looked like a 
chopping-block with a rug in front of it 
and a basket behind it, and off at one side 
hung a perch on which a large green parrot 
was sitting. 

As I entered the barber stood up and 
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AB—Clearance foundation to eaves, 8’—10’. 


BD—Clear s) 


—24/—30 


Lengths in 


AB—10’—12’— 
BD—16’—20’—24’—30’—32’—36’—-40’. 


Lengths i 


Extra Heavy Type 
AB—8’—10’—12/—16’—20’—24’. 


PrP -50’. 
Lengths i 


Monitors can be furnished on all types. 


Copvright, 1920, by Steel Fabricating Corp., Chicago 


(Valley Building . 






Crane C Building 
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Extra Heavy Typ e 


A 
B’B’—S0 feet. 
BF —25 feet. 


Sage 1920. by Steel Fabricating Corp., Chicago 


Lengths, widths and 
heights as in Clear 
Span building in 

any combination of 


same type E E 


Copyright, 1920, by Stee] Fabricating Corp., Chicago 


BF 
A’B’—Add 10’ to AB. 
AB —10’—12’—16’. 

Lengths in multiples of 


Standard type 
oe width, 8’—10’ —12’— 16’— 20’ 


manips of 8 feet. 
Heavy Type E 


in multiples of 8 feet. 


in multiples of 16 feet. 









Furnished in 
Standard, Heavy, 









Heavy Type 
B’B’ — 16’— 20’— 24’ F 
—30’—32’—36’—40’. 


8 feet. 


A’B’—Add 12’ 6” to AB. 
A B —8’—10’—12’—16’— 20’. 
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STEFC Buildings are the 

original standard- 
ized, sectional, structural steel buildings. After 
five years of continuous effort to improve the 
product, we have only been able to make minor 
and relatively unimportant changes. The first 
Stefco building made is still giving satisfactory 
service. Additions or replacements to it could 
be made from our present stock units only with 
minor changes. You are not asked to experi- 
ment with Stefco buildings. They are proved. 


Permanent in character, low in first as well as 
maintenance cost, and absolutely fireproof — 
Stefco buildings merit consideration by every 
prospective builder. Stefco free advisory ser- 
vice is maintained to adapt Stefco buildings to 
your requirements, no matter how large or 
small a building you propose. 

The units composing Stefco Standardized Sectional 


Steel Buildings are completely assembled at the 
factory and can be erected with common labor. 


Stefco Buildings are used by such nationally known! 
and representative industries as :— 

American Manganese Steel Co. 
Barrett Mfg. Company Wm. Graver Tank Works 
Sinclair Oi] Company Morris & Co., Packers 

Overland Motor Company Standard Oil Company 

National Lead Company Hudson Motor Car Company 


Steel Fabricating Corporation 


General Sales Office 


38 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il., U.S.A. 


Factories: Harvey , Ill., and Chicago Heights, III. 


Armour & Company 


Send us your requirements and let us submit a quotation on Stefco 
buildings. Use the coupon if not convenient to send a letter. 


= STEEL FABRICATING CORP., 
38 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Send detail on pee. ae: 
__ft. wide, * SA lone, ie ft. high 
To be used for. 
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An actual photograph of the two motor trucks, No. 134 
(right) and No. 135 (left), which were usedin this test of solid 
versus pneumatic truck tires described on the opposite page 
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A TEST of solid vs. pneumatic truck tires was conducted in the winter, 
spring and summer of last year by a corporation operating avery large 
motor delivery fleet. Twotrucks were used—No. 134, shod with solid tires 
on the rear wheels, and No. 135, shod with pneumatic tires on the rear 
wheels. Both were equipped with pneumatics on the front wheels. Never- 
theless, the difference in the rear tire equipment was sufficient to produce the 


following wide difference in results: 


Truck No. 134 


Truck No. 135 


(Solid tires rear, pneumatic (Pneumatic tires on Difference in favor of All- 

tires front) all four wheels) Pneumatic equipment 
Number of days operated____... 129.5 129.5 
Delivery or pickup stops__..___- 4,183 §,822 39% More customers served 
Total wnits (pounds) ___--__.___- 874,791 989,065 13% More product hauled 
ne Sd 4,476 6,414 43% More distance covered 
Gallons of Gasoline_____..______. 1,125 1,110 45% Less fuel per mile 
Pints of Cylinder Oil__________:. 605 494 76% Less cylinder oil per mile 


Drivers’ and Helpers’ Wages.. $1,375.15 


OLLOWING a scientific com- 

parison of solid and pneumatic 
truck tires, a big corporation has 
decided to adopt the pneumatics 
for its delivery work over an en- 
tire state. 


Its records show that,in 129.5 days, 
an entirely pneumatic-equipped 
truck outdistanced a unit with rear 
solid tires by an amount of mileage 
equivalent toa round trip between 
New York and Chicago. 


They show that the all-pneumatic 
truck served 1,639 more customers, 
a 39 per cent increase, while haul- 
ing at 20 per cent less cost per 
truck mile. 


They also show rates of gasoline 
consumption which indicate a 
saving, at prevailing prices, of 
$122.50, effected by the all-pneu- 


$1,512.82 23% Less labor cost per mile 


matic truck over the 6,414 miles it 
traveled. 


Extending the truck-mile cost of 
unit No. 134, with rear solid tires, 
to cover the same distance, makes 
apparent that truck No. 135, en- 
tirely on pneumatics, effected a 
total saving of $724.78 in the six 
months’ time. 


This means that the difference 
between the original cost of the 
rear pneumatics on No. 135 and 
the rear solid tires on No. 134 was 
paid back 2.6 times by these pneu- 
matics, although they had served 
only part of their estimated serv- 
ice life. 


Truck owners can obtain the op- 
erating and cost data of similar 
tests by writing to The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, at 
Akron, Ohio. 
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“Best Knit’ Hosiery is 
not only “best knit,” but 
it is the best hosiery — 
because of its serviceable 
quality along with its 
extreme sheemess. 

















The greatest care is exercised 
in knitting. The toes and 
heels are unusually strong, but 
never cumbersome. 





“Best Knit” is always full 
length and the sizes are 
accurate. 


Always insist on “Best Knit” 
and receive satisfaction. 


Obtainable in a full range of 
colors and most desirable 
weights and styles. Silk, lisle, 
silk plaited and silk lisle. 


See your dealer. If unable to 
obtain, write us direct. 





Milwaukee Hosiery Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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waved me toward the rug; but I hesitated. 
I didn’t like the idea of sitting down on 
that rug and resting my head on the chop- 
ping-block while he cut my hair. I was 
afraid the basket would be too much of a 
temptation to him. And the razor he held 
in his hand seemed larger to me every 
time I looked at it. = 

Again he motioned and again I hesi- 
tated. Then a silent but very spirited 
argument ensued, he insisting with his 
hands that I should sit down on the rug, 
and I refusing with my entire body to 
take any such desperate chances. Finally 
we compromised by my sitting down on 
the chopping-block; but I was still very 
nervous and made up my mind that under 
no circumstances would I indulge in my 
usual tonsorial snooze. 

During the initial stages of the hair-cut 
I stuck bravely to my resolution; I kept 
my eyes wide open and my mind cen- 
tered strictly on the business in hand. 
But after a little my mind began to get 
away from me and my thoughts wan- 
dered. Then I discovered with a feeling 
of uneasiness that my eyelids were be- 
coming very heavy. I at once straight- 
ened up and tried to reenforece my resolu- 
tion to keep awake. 

At that moment my eye happened to 
light upon the parrot, and, thinking that 
watching him would be something to keep 
me awake, I pinned my gaze on him. 
‘When I first looked at him his head was 
high, but as I watched him it drooped 
gradually until it hung upon his breast; 
and as his head went down his eyelids 
gradually closed. 

It was very amusing; that is, it was 
amusing the first few times .he did it. 
After that it was anything but amusing; 
for so great is the power of suggestion 
that I found myself unable to keep from 
doing likewise. I tried to look away, and 
forcibly directed my gaze in another 
direction. But that bird seemed to have 
hypnotized me. Sooner or later I would 
find myself looking at him again—and in 
the end I succumbed. 

The barber woke me up by brushing 
the hair away from my neck with what 
felt like a street-cleaner’s broom. I sat 
up with a start and looked round for a 
mirror. There was no mirror in the place. 
The Arabian has faith in his barber— 
much more than the American has. 

It seemed to me that the barber looked 
a little grieved when I felt of my head to 
find out what he had been doing while I 
slept; but when I paid him, and added 
pourboire, and then tipped his helper, he 
cheered up considerably. He went so far 
as to call my attention to the parrot. I 
thought at the time that he was giving me 
an introduction to the drowsy bird, but 
it occurred to me afterward that he might 
have been suggesting with oriental deli- 
cacy that a small tip to the bird would not 
be out of place. 

What I had felt when I put my hand 
to my head had not been reassuring, and 
I returned to the boat by means of back 
streets and unfrequented byways. I want- 
ed to look in my mirror before showing 
that hair-cut to the general public. And 
it was fortunate that I had thus kept 
under cover, for that rascally fanatie had 
given me an orthodox Mohammedan hair- 
eut. A tassel was all that was needed to 
make the circlet of hair he had left on my 
head look like a black fez! 
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ST. LOUIS, FURRIER TO THE AMERI- 
CAN WOMAN—AND TO THE WORLD 
NDIAN trappers sent their furs to St. 
~, Louis in the days when the city was a 
trading-post, and its pelt and fur markets 
have made it one of the world’s greatest 
fur centers through all the years that 
followed. The war unsettled the trade for 
a while, but when the hammer fell to mark 
the last day of the winter auction of furs, 
which ended in the middle of February, 
more than twenty-seven million dollars was 
found to have been realized in the greatest 
fur sale the world had ever known. ‘‘The 
sale marked a growth in the history of such 
sales in St. Louis that was almost incon- 
ceivable to the buyers attending,” 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. The Post-Dis- 
patch, of the same city, remarks that the 
question as to whether a gradual shift of 
the trade to London might not be looked 
for seems to have been answered, and con- 
eludes: ‘‘ Ali the world will buy—and sell— 
furs in this city for a long time to come.” 
One-half the skins sold came from other 
countries, but America remains the greatest 
fur-producing land. If that fact is not suf- 
ficient to justify’ the establishment of the 


says the 


fur metropolis of the world in this country, 
there is the additional consideration that 
America is also the greatest fur-wearing 
nation. Back of this huge business enter- 
prise is the caprice of her Majesty the 
American woman, who has decided that 
she wants to wear furs the year round. 
Thus a demand for summer furs is added 
to the winter demand, already enormous, 
due to the fact that all but six of our States 
have zero weather. Lately the wealth of 
the country, and its high standards of com- 
fort, have enormously increased the pesses- 
sion of furs among women of all classes. 
Considering the final destination of some 
of these billion and a half "pelts which re- 
cently changed hands in St. Louis, The 
Globe-Democrat says: 


The woman of wealth finds her desire for 
something unique and costly exprest in the 
rare and beautiful skins, such as the Alaska 
seal, the mink, the Russian sable and er- 
mine. Changing fashions are now met by 
a regular supply of the “‘fancy”’ skins, drest 
and dyed as suitable for various uses, or to 
blend with various fabrics. The girl or 
woman who must go out every day and 
brave all kinds of weather finds comfortable 
fur garments in accord with her purse. 
Even the school-girl and the small child 
are snug and protected in the shelter of a 
fur jacket or fur coat. 

The increase in the consumption of furs 
over that of a few years ago is very largely 
due to the style element. This is compara- 
tively of recent development, but style is 
now as important in peltries as it is in silk 
or wool. In fact, in this respect it may 
even be compared with millinery, which 
has always been considered as representing 
the extreme capriciousness of fashion. 

A thoroughly up-to-date mondaine may 
demand a new style in head-dress each 
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month of the year. She may find it equally 
agreeable to order a new fur twelve times a 
year, and, if she does so, rest assured that 
she will have a variety of fur models from 
which to choose. To-day a woman could 
well include in her wardrobe some article 
of fur to wear with every garment she 
possesses. 

The vogue for the fur coat stands as the 
immediate cause for the present unprece- 
dented demand for skins. It takes a good 
many pelts to make a coat; the heavy-fur 
coats are only suited to midwinter weather, 
and when the woman changes into her 
tailored suit, a muff and shoulder wrap are 
ealled for. As the days grow milder an- 
other change is in order. A few years ago 
she would have-disearded furs entirely as 
spring approached, but not so to-day. In- 
stead, she orders a coatee, something very 
soft and luxurious of moleskin, or chin- 
ehilla, or squirrel, with the stripes exqui- 
sitely matched. Or she may prefer a loose 
wrap that protects her shoulders while rid- 
ing in an open car or from the chill of a 
spring evening. 

The fashions is small furs this spring are 
even more complicated. After the heavy 
furs are discarded a little neck-piece is in 
order to complete the coat and skirt suit. 
If price is no consideration, this will be of 
Russian sable or mink. However, equally 
smart examples of this fashion are offered, 
in comparatively inexpensive marten, beau- 
tifully drest and dyed. 

When ‘“‘summer furs’ were introduced 
some years ago a great interest in fox-skins 
was created. This will not only be re- 
peated, but intensified, the coming season. 
The beautiful blue-fox from Alaska, the 
silver fox from Prince Edward Islands, the 
almost priceless black fox, the more com- 
mon reddish pelt, and a great variety of 
dyed skins will all be used. The wide fur 
searf will also have a great importance in 
the summer fashions, especially for use in 
the evening. A wide variety of furs appear 
in these scarfs, the soft thin pelts, such as 
mole, squirrel, and chinchilla and the be- 
eoming mink and kolinsky. 

Altho the short coat promises to con- 
tinue as a style leader for some time to 
come, the woman of fashion finds sufficient 
reasons why she should include in her ward- 
robe one or even two garments of full length. 
For the evening, to complete her elaborate 
opera toilet or to cover the frailness of her 
ballroom gown, a long fur wrap is certainly 


indicated. She may also be tempted by a 
beautiful draped dolman for afternoon 
purposes. 


The women in Paris are wearing suc 
delicate costumes for the afternoons, 
low in the neck, so short as to skirt, that 
they have adopted the luxurious long fur 
wrap as a matter of course. The average 
American woman mere practical in 
choosing her daytime wardrobe than is her 
European sister. She prefers a style that 
is suitable for any daytime activity. How- 
ever, the increasing vogue for afternoon 
dancing at the smart hotels and restaurants 
furnishes occasions for long fur wraps, of 
which women of wealth and fashion are 
taking advantage. 

In these days when furs present so inter- 
esting a topic of conversation some one is 
sure to bring up the subject of the good old 
time of thirty years ago when furs descended 
from mother to daughter. Any one who 
admits a sufficiency of years to recollect the 
stiff, awkward seal sacks and the ungainly 


so 


is 
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fur sets of that period, or who was unfortu- 
nately a daughter or a grandniece to inherit 
the same, has no illusions regarding any 
advantage in the old-time fur situations. 

It is true that in the years following the 
Civil War there was a great prestige in cer- 
tain circles derived from the possession of 
a “real” Alaskan seal. When Aunt Caro- 
line bequeathed one of these there was gen- 
erally no provision or intention of remod- 
eling it. _Grandniece might be tall and 
slender, and aunt of width and height or 
the reverse—nevertheless she was ex- 
pected to wear the garment in the form in 
which it came to her. 

To-day women prize their furs and care 
for them, but out-of-date furs are no more 
to be tolerated than out-of-date bonnets. 
An important essential in the fur garment 
is that it must follow the lines of the figure, 
and this is made possible by the superior 
lightness and suppleness of the fur pelts 
used. No material, not even velvet or silk, 
clings more softly or falls in more graceful 
lines than the skins that competent furriers 
are fashioning into garments. This is 
made possible by improved methods of 
dressing. 





The most interesting advance in dressing 
The 
great improvement in the finished sealskin 


fur is shown in the Alaska sealskin. 


garment is due to the development of a 
St. Louis industry, ‘‘the St. Louis method” 
A. brief 


and the de- 


of dressing and dying sealskin. 


history of the sealskin trade 
velopment of the new dying method is 


given: 


Since the purchase of Alaska by the 
American Government the Alaskan seal 
herds, the largest in the world and provid- 
ing the finest skins, have been government 
property. Indiscriminate killing almost 
destroyed the herds. In 1911 Uncle Sam 
said, ‘‘No more killing until I give permis- 
sion,”’ and during the period when the seal 
families were increasing in the protected 
rookeries in Alaska, the fashion of wearing 
this fur very much diminished. 

One reason for the decline of the Alaska 
sealskin as a material for fur garments was 
its searcity. The few eoats made were es- 
pecially ordered, for furriers, not knowing 
how many skins, would be available, did not 
push this fashion. Manufacturers can not 
afford to launch a style when they are not 
assured of obtaining a sufficient supply of 
the material that makes it. So for many 
years seal was represented on the market 
by the plucked and dyed muskrat, which 
was sold under the trade name of Hudson 
seal. 

The Hudson-seal garments became very 
popular. The muskrat skins, being thin, 
could easily be manipulated into soft, flex- 
ible folds in accord with the fashions. This 
brings us to the second reason for the almost 
total disappearance of the Alaska sealskin 
from the fashion mart. 

Up to 1913 the greater part of the Alaska 
catch was sent to London to be marketed 
and dyed there. The English dye pro- 
duced a very fine color, but the dressing 
was not so fortunate and the skins when 
ready to be made up into garments were 
still thick and heavy. It was at this period 
that the United States Government decided 
to market its Alaskan furs in St. Louis. 
An important consideration in this arrange- 
ment was that improved methods in dress- 
ing and dyeing of the seal should be estab- 
lished in this country. To-day the St. 
Louis method is pronounced the best ever 
known. The skins drest and dyed here 












have the most beautiful color and are so 
soft and supple that a large-sized skin could 


be drawn through a napkin ring. It is the 
perfection of this method of dyeing here 
in St. Louis that is making the Alaskan 
seal the most popular of high-priced furs. 

There are already a good number of these 
skins in the hands of the manufacturing 
furriers. Next year we shall see a great 
many of them in the form of 32-inch coats 
and in longer garments. There is no skin 
more beautiful, and America has reason to 
take pride in the fact that it is now a purely 
American product. It is produced only in 
our Alaska, marketed, drest, and dyed here 
in St. Louis. 





THE GROWING “RED” PERIL IN 
; FRANCE 


UST imagine this state of affairs in your 

home town: 

The City Hall draped with ‘“‘Red” flags 
mingled with the national colors. 

Parades of citizens carrying ‘‘Red”’ flags. 

A municipal band playing the ‘‘ Interna- 
tionale,” the Socialist marching-song. 

The City Hall Square jammed with 
““Red” radicals cheering a newly elected 
*‘Red”’ mayor and board of aldermen. 

Speeches by newly elected officials prais- 
ing the Russian Bolsheviki and demanding 
recognition of their government, amid loud 
cheers by the populace. 

Cries of ‘‘Hurrah for the Soviets!” and 
**Down with the President!”’ 
of 


marching-song. 


arades children singing ‘‘Red” 


the last 
three months in many French towns, writes 


All this has happened within 


Guy Hickok from Paris to the Brooklyn 


Eagle. There have been oceasions, dis- 
tinguished by all the mentioned featires, 
in the great railroad center of Troyes, the 
manufacturing town of Lille, the mining 
cities of Roubaix and Maubeuge, in a dozen 
of the industrial suburbs of Paris, and in 
more than one hundred communes of the 


invaded departments in the devasted re- 


gions. All have elected Socialist mayors 
and city councils. In the face of these 
facts, remarks Mr. Hickok, French and 


American papers, on the day following the 
French national election in November, an- 
nounced broadcast ‘‘‘ Reds’ Repudiated in 
Defeat 
and similar head-lines. 


Franee,”’ ‘‘ Decisive for French 


Socialists,” Prac- 
tically all of the news sent over the world 
was of a sort to create the impression that 


the ‘‘ Reds” 


ever before, so weak as not to be dangerous. 


in France were weaker than 


If it is a good thing for the world to have 
the facts about the situation, as Mr. Hickok 
apparently thinks it is, here are some facts: 


The French ‘* Red” Socialists east 1,700,- 
000 votes—a gain of more than half a mil- 
lion over the election in 1914, when they 
were not nearly so ‘‘Red”’ in their policies. 
They cast a bigger vote than any other 
single party in France. 

Their gain over their last national elec- 
tion vote was more than 50 per cent. 

A million seven hundred thousand votes 
is a big number anywhere. But in France, 
where there are only 7,000,000 voters 
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Better Tires zot More Tires 









Every time a tire is left standing in a 
puddle of water, the tiniest hole is 
likely to let enough water through to 
loosen the fabric, separating it from 
the tread and allowing sand and gravel 
to work in. Go over your tires care- 
fully every now and then and seal 















every cut or hole. 





—— 


VERY motorist remem- 
bers how it was with 
his first car. If he heard 

the slightest unfamiliar noise 
—a piston slap or a buzzing 
gear or a creak in the body— 
it was a seriou matter. His 
friends were always ready 
with some helpful advice. 


But the only time his tires 
ever made a noise was when 


he had a blowout. 
Then everybody laughed. 


The owner generally put 
on a new tire, paid his losses 
cheerfully and tried again. 


a * * 


For years the irresponsible 
tire dealer traded on the good 
nature of American motor- 
ists. 


His idea of business was 
to sell a man two tires to re- 
place an old one and to con- 
sole him with the thought 
that after all motoring is a 
great “game.” 


Even today not one motor- 
ist in five is getting what he 
is entitled to in tires. 


+ * * 


More and more the motor- 
ists of this country are learn- 
ing that the remedy for high 
tire costs lies in better tires— 
not more tires. 


And that getting better 
tires means first of all going 
to the legitimate dealer—the 
man who sells the known 
article and does not attempt 
to substitute the unnamed or 






the unknown for the sake of 
more profits. 


Since the beginning the 
United States Rubber Com- 
pany has been looking for- 
ward to the time when 
motorists everywhere would 
come to quality in tires. 


Building more tires every 
year, but never more than it 
could build in conformity 
with the highest standard of 
quality. 


* 7 * 


The responsible tire dealer 
never refers to his business 
as a game. It is a business 
proposition with him—and he 
knows the only way to make 
good in business is to make 
sure of the confidence of the 
motoring public. 


United States Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three 
Factories 


The oldest and largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 


bh 4 
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Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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Never buy any: 
thing by “guess: 
Not even a roll 
of Toilet Paper 















A Frank Talk About TOILET PAPER 


HERE is as much difference 

in Toilet Papers as there is in 

Soaps. Toilet Papers may be 
sanitary or they may be positively 
harmful. 
Many people buy Toilet Paper by 
“guess’”’—because the roll has an at- 
tractive wrapper—or because some- 
body’s clerk passes out the first roll 
handy at the whispered request for “A 
roll of Toilet Paper.” 


But it is no longer necessary to buy in 
the old-fashioned, haphazard manner. 
Buy Toilet Paper By Sample 


You may now select just the type of 
paper you prefer from actual samples. 


Dealers who handle dependable mer- 
chandise keep a little “TAKE ONE” 





The Counter Stand 


counter stand in plain sight where 
you can help yourself to one of the 
folders it contains. These folders des- 
cribe each of the five leading brands 
of Toilet Paper and contain samples 
of each. 

Take the folder home—look it over—make your 
selection and then order the brand you prefer 
by facet a need to mention toilet paper 
at all. 


Buy Toilet Paper By Name 


After you have once made your selection always 
order the same Standard brand by NAME and 
you will be SURE to always get the same fine, 
firm texture and the same high quality, sani- 


* tary paper. 


The five brands are: A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE. 
Light but firm in texture—the finest tissue we know 
how to make, Comes in a 2500-sheet roll that saves 
the trouble of frequent replacements. 
ORANGE. Slightly heavier than Satin Tissue—is 
made of pure clean stock—preferred by man 

CROSS CUT is alittle larger sheet, but same what 
as Fort Orange—dissolves quickly and easily, PURE 


Five Types of Paper to 
Select From 


There are five brands in the A. P. W. QUAL- 
ITY Line; the texture, size of sheet and weight 


AJP W. anerS | 


TOILET 
PAPER R 


FORT 





differ—but each is the STANDARD Quality 
Product of its class. They are all made from 
clean, new, sanitary stock, underideal conditions 
in a big, clean, light, airy factory and no 

“seconds” are EVER used. They have, for 
years, been the choice of careful Homekeepers 
because their quality NEVER varies. 


As To Prices 


Big, bulky looking rolls do not always mean 
geod value—and cheap paper usually is just 
that—cheap—cheap in quality and eventually 
more expensive than paper that costs a few 
pennies more per roll. 


Just an illustration: A. P. W. SATIN TISSUE 
costs more per roll than most papers, but it 
costs less per sheet than the poorest paper on 
the market—there are 2500 sheets to a roll and 
the COUNT is guaranteed as well as the 
QUALITY. 


The other A. P. W. QUALITY Toilet Papers 


are of a corresponding good value. 

















The hing Sign 


WHITE, A rich crepe tissue—softer than worn linen, 
yet firm and strong. Each package is protected by an 
outer covering of germ- and dust-proo tissue. ONLI- 
WON is first grade toilet paper that comes in a pack- 
age of 1000 interfolded sheets and is served automat- 
ically from the attractive small wall cabinet that 
protects each sheet from dust and germs and adds 
so much to the appearance of your bathrooms, 


If your dealer does not display the Agency Sign and the Counter Stand give us his name and we will send you in a plain 
sealed envelope one of the folderswith samples of all five papers and will give you the name of our nearest Dealer-Agency. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Dep’t 12, Albany, N. Y. 
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altogether, it takes on a tremendous 
significance. 

Tho America -has been greatly agitated 
by the ‘‘Red” peril, the proportion of So- 
cialists in America is tiny by comparison. 
The biggest Socialist vote ever cast in 
America was in 1912, when the party rolled 
up a total of 901,000—less than one million. 
The total is still smaller when looked at be- 
side the total voting power of the United 
States in the same year, more than 15,000,- 
000—more than twice the total French 
vote. 

America’s biggest ‘ 
was 6 per cent. of the total. 
never had a ‘‘ Red’”’ vote. 

France’s ‘‘Red”’ Socialist vote this year 
was 24 per cent. of the total. 

Not all of the French press.and_politi- 
cians are unconscious of the peril. 

Stephen Lysis, the day after the election, 
wrote in his paper, La Démocratie Nouvelle: 

“The peril is not exorcised simply be- 
cause we have fewer Bolsheviki in Parlia- 
ment. It still remains in the country, where 
there is functioning a powerful institution 
perfectly organized; one which we must 
not disdain, for it has already affected 
1,700,000 brains. 

‘‘A characteristic of this huge factory is 
that it is always running. And what com- 
petition is there—absolutely none. It is 
without a rival. 

‘‘There is every reason to fear that the 
Parliament born of a coalition formed to 
neutralize a pressing danger will be unable 
to untangle itself from political quarrels— 
and even if it does the problems confront- 
ing it are so many and so complicated that 
for many no solution exists. 

“That is to say, the great factory of 
Bolshevism will be well situated to enlarge 
its output if we do not take precautions. 
The political combination against the Bol- 
sheviki will end as such combinations al- 
ways do—the morning after election. 

‘‘ Lysis.” 

His warning passed almost unheeded. 

At. this juneture, observes the writer, it 
is natural that the question should be 
asked: ‘‘ How, then, if the ‘Red’ Socialists 
are so powerful in France, did the impres- 
sion get abroad that they are so weak?” 
He explains: 

The answer involves an explanation of 
the new French national electoral law— 
which, if properly done, would keep one 
busy from now until next Christmas. The 
new law is a complicated and wonderful 
thing, so wild and woolly that for a time it 
was feared that France would never be able 
to tell who was elected by it. Columns 
have been written and whole encyclopedias 
have been spoken about the thing, and still 
it remains a mystery and a nightmare. 
Here there is space for the barest outline— 
and in order to bring even partial clarity to 
the puzzle, one must have a small chaser of 
history. 

For many years the less reactionary 
parties in the Chamber of Deputies have 
struggled for a revision of the electoral law. 
They have tried to change a system which 
strengthened the small politician—the 
hand-shaker and pension-getter—and to 
substitute for it a system which would give 
each party representation in the Chamber 
strictly in proportion to the number of 
votes each party got in the elections. 

Thus, if half of France’s 7,000,000 voters 
should be of one political belief they should 
have half the deputies in the chamber to 


mild”’ Socialist vote 
America 





represent them. Ifa fourth voted another 
ticket they would have a fourth of the 
deputies—and so on. 

The system they were striving for is ob- 
viously the most equitable—much more 
equitable than our antiquated system in 
America, by which a party which gets 51 
per cent. of the votes in a district will get 
all of the representatives and the 49 per 
cent. will go entirely unrepresented. 

Shortly before election time in France a 
new electoral law was passed. But because 
there were nine political parties in the 
Chamber—none of them in a majority—the 
law had to be a compromise that would be 
accepted by all. 

It is a monstrosity, neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl. It gives neither proportional repre- 
sentation nor any other logical kind. The 
one thing that it can always be counted 
upon to do, however, is to favor tremen- 
dously the leading party in each district, 
giving it a big lead over all the others. 

The Socialists are partly to blame for 
their own defeat in accepting it. They 
knew that they were the strongest single 
party and were rather heady about it. 








If the law was unjust it would obviously | 


be unjust in their favor, they thought. 
They already had 102 out of thé 626 votes 
in the Chamber. Under the wicked new 
law they thought they could achieve a 
landslide. 

They thought soforatime. But Clemen- 
ceau and his followers devised a strategy 
that brought the Socialists to the ground 
withathump. Clemenceau formed a com- 
bination of other naturally friendly parties 
in the face of the common enemy, much as 
the Allies, tho not in sympathy before, 
formed an alliance against the common foe 
—Germany. 

They formed an artificial party out of 
several old ones, which was bigger in num- 
bers than even the big Socialist party. 

Then a few days before the elections 
came the newspaper strike, which left Paris 
and much of France with no political news 
for days. 

The ‘‘Reds” were sure that they had 
enough strength to get along without 
newspapers. 

The other parties felt the same way 
about it. They were sure that they did 
not need publicity either. 

Voting day came and the ‘“‘ Reds’’— tho 
they cast the biggest vote in their history, 
50 per cent. bigger than four years ago— 
were beautifully and satisfactorily snowed 
under by the combination. 

The peculiar working of the new law cut 
their representation in the new Chamber 
from 102 to 65—65 out of 626, tho on a 
strictly proportional basis they would have 
had 160. 

In the Gironde district, the country 
around Bordeaux, familiar to most of the 
A. E. F., the Clemenceau coalition received 
81,000 votes out of 159,014, barely more 
than half, yet by the working of the new 
law all twelve of its deputies were elected 
and no others got a look-in. 

In a very few districts the ‘‘ Red” Social- 
ists were so strong that even the coalition 
could not overcome them, and there of 
course the injustice of the law worked for 
them as it had worked in other places 
against them. 

But as Lysis declared in the editorial 
quoted: ‘“‘The peril is not exercised sim- 
ply because we have fewer Bolsheviki in 
Parliament.” 

It exists, and the terrific strain of the 
great taxes that France must levy to meet 
her bills, already too long postponed, are 
bound to increase the number. Every 
Frenchman with his eyes open knows it. 
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THE FIRST 


AMERICAN 


Went to the water. He enjoyed 
none of the benefits of present-day 
improvements. 


CONTINENTAL 


WOOD STAVE IPE 





“The Pipe That Serves” 


now brings the water in its pristine purity to 
your home. 


It is made of the sturdy Douglas Fir—it pro- 
vides an interior surface’ that’s smooth and 
sanitary at all times—affords least resistance 
to flow and delivers the water at the outlet 
as pure as at the intake—undefiled by metallic 
and chemical influences. 


Our service department is maintained 
for your convenience. Write or have 
your engineer send for booklet. 


Continental Pipe 


Mfg. Co. 


General Office: 
Dept. A, Seattle, U.S. A. 


Eastern Office 
3904A Woolworth Blidg., 
New York City 











= Save Floors -Save Rugs 
See That You Get Them 
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THERE ARE TWO distinct sides to Willard Service: One is 
curing battery troubles by thorough, skillful handling of 
repairs and other paid service—doing the job in workman- 
like fashion so that it doesn’t have to be done over. 


The other side of Willard Service is prevention of battery 
trouble—and that you do not pay for. Registration of new 
batteries for special service, cards entitling any owner to test- 
ing, good advice, informative literature and general helpfulness. 


Be sure you ask for and get this complete Willard Service. 





REMEMBER ! 


Batteries may be starved to death. 

Batteries may die of thirst. 

Batteries may be injured by overheating. 

Batteries may freeze to death in winter. 

Any battery will ultimately wear out. 

Willard Service can help you avoid all but the last. 
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THE STILL BETTER WILLARD was given that name 
because Willard Batteries were already better—better in sus- 
tained capacity, in material and workmanship, in record of 
service. They were so good that they were installed by the 
great majority of America’s car builders. 


Nevertheless Willard made that better battery Still Better 
by the invention of Threaded Rubber Insulation. 


This is a material used inside the battery to separate 
each plate in a cell from the one next to it. Ordinary mate- 
rials used for that purpose have always been expected to wear 
out before the battery did and had to be replaced. 


Threaded Rubber is more durable, more resistant to the 
| action of acid and lasts as long as the battery. It does away 
with re-insulation expense. f 
Willard Service. 
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12 Breakfasts 


FREE 


Here are the latest creations of The 
Quaker Oats Company—foods you long 
have wanted. 

We want every home to know them, 
and at once. So we offer a Six-Dish Pack- 
age of each—12 delicious breakfasts free. 





These are the Two-Minute Cereals. 
One is Oats, one Granulated Wheat. 
Both are super-cooked. Either can be 
served, hot, fresh and flavory, in two 
minutes. 


Cooked 3 hours 


Two-Minute Cereals come to you 
super-cooked. We cook them three 
hours by live steam under pressure at 
higher than boiling heat. 

Homes cannot cook as we do. So 
rarely have these cereals been so fitted 
to digest. 


Then we evaporate the granules. In 
this dry, condensed form all their fresh- 
ness stays intact. 


Instant Hot Cereals— 
Already 3-Hour Cooked 


When you replace the water and serve 
steaming hot, Two-Minute Cereals seem 
fresh from the cooker. 





They are better than home-cooked 
cereals. This high-heat cooking gives a 
new, delightful favor. You never have 
tasted such delicious hot cereals as you 
serve in two minutes in this way. 


On instant call 

Now hot Oats, cooked to perfection, 
can be served before the coffee. 

Children need never start the day 
without this food of foods. Men need 
never miss their vim-food. 

Or Granulated Whole Wheat—the 
next best food—can be served when 
folks prefer it. 

Both are hot and flavory—both are 
super-cooked. Either can be served in 
two minutes. Think how these Two- 
Minute Cereals solve your breakfast 
problem. 








Two-Minute Oats 
Two-Minute Wheat 


Both hot and instant—already super-cooked 








Makes one dish 





Evaporation cond the 1 


so ah 


tablespoonful makes a liberal dish. 


Stir in boiling water. Within two minutes the granules absorb the water. Then you have a hot, 


soft, flavory cereal, seemingly just cooked. 
economical. 


nd, because a little goes so far, the foods are 





Two-Minute Cereals are entirely new in form and flavor. The products are controlled by patent 
exclusively by The Quaker Oats Company, as is the process. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 





12 Dishes Free 





The Quaker Oats Company 

1749 Railway Exchange, Chicago, II. 
Mail me free a 6-Dish Package of each Two- 
Minute Oats and Two-Minute Wheat. 





Mail Coupon 
Today 


It will bring you a 6-dish package of 
each. You have waited years for these 
foods. Now that we have them, see 
what they mean to you. Learn how 
people like them. 

3336 
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STAID NEW ENGLAND TURNS TO 
SILVER-MINING, WESTERN STYLE 

N old and conservative district of 

Massachusetts is combining, perhaps 
with mixed feelings, the atmosphere of 
Whittier with that of Bret Harte, the 
twentieth century with the nineteenth, 
1920 with 1849. For Massachusetts has 
a silver-mine, in the vicinity of Newbury- 
port, within sound of church bells and 
police-whistles. It is incongruous, but then 
the Massachusetts people couldn’t help it 
that a seared rabbit led two huntsmen to 
the discovery that, beneath some carefully 
tended fields, was a mineral storehouse suf- 
ficient to pay for many universities and 
publie schools. H. Lyman Armes tells us 
in the Boston Post of a visit he paid re- 
cently to this scene of New England ac- 
tivity. He found there Ben S. Goodhue, 
a hard-rock and placer-miner straight from 
Chilkoot Pass and the silver-fields of old 
Nevada, and Douglas B. Woodworth. He 
begins: 


? 


“T tell you they’ve got a mine here,’ 
said ‘‘Dad’’ Goodhue, ‘‘and if this old 
pasture was out in Nevada there’d be 
more’n two thousand men campin’ round 
about here long before now.” 

And standing there with both feet on 
wild and woolly Western mining scenery, I 
looked out across the rocky fields to see 
where the stampeders might have pitched 
their camps. Behold the slim white spires 
of Newburyport’s old Colonial churches. 
Behold the clustered roofs of a historic 
town, the peaceful smoke of New England 
home-fires curling aloft. over the ancient 
elms of a famous Massachusetts port, and 
here and there a white farmhouse in the 
russet distance of wintry fields. 

Old ‘‘Dad”’ Goodhue said to me: ‘*‘ Have 
you ever written anything about mines 
before—know anything about mining?”’ 

‘*“No,”’ said I, quite unashamed, ‘“‘and if 
I knew anything about them this wouldn’t 
be half so good a story. I don’t care 
whether you have a mine here or not. 
The thing that interests me is the fact that 
here, within sight of the church spires and 
farmhouses of Whittier-land, you and the 
rest of this Robert W. Service outfit have 
set up a regulation diggin’s, lacking nothing 
but a gambling-hall and a ‘Howling Dog’ 
saloon to complete the picture.” 

Woodworth was wet and stood basking 
in the heat of the boiler with a hammer and 
a heavy hunk of galena ore in his hands. 
It was a choice specimen of silver lead, he 
told me, as he led the way to the bunk 
house with his high hip boots flopping 
about his burly knees. 

I looked into the bunk house with its 
rough-board walls festooned with guns of 
all calibers interspersed with skates and 
store-clothes. These, of course, are mod- 
ern days, and the New Englander’s fic- 
tionized idea of what a mining-camp ought 
to look like is liable to be like the barbarian 
rumor that we all eat pie for breakfast— 
greatly exaggerated. So I passed up the 
skates and the genial warmth of steam-heat. 
But the rows on rows of neatly arranged 
bunks piled high with blankets and gay 
comforters struck something familiar in my 
mind. Then the shape and make of the 
buildings twanged the same string. I 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 











looked off across the little basin in the cen- 
ter of the camp, past the engine-house and 
main shaft hoist structure, and there on 
the opposite knoll was something dis- 
tinetly like—yes, very much like—the old 
familiar pill-box. 

““Doggone! is that a machine gun over 
there?”’ said I, ‘‘and do you run this whole 
camp on the army plan?’”’ 

Then it came out that Woodworth, the 
husky, was not long ago a member of the 
42d Black Watch Regiment, and that prac- 
tically every man of the mining crew there 

(except ‘‘Dad’’ Goodhue, who still mourns 
because ‘‘ they turned down me and Roose- 
velt and took all the romance out of the 
war’’) is an ex-army man. Eight of them 
were with the British or Canadian forces. 
And the pill-box is the powder-house for 
the mine, built like a pill-box by men that 
not long ago were building them for Jerry 
to butt his brains out against. 

While Woodworth changed from hip- 
boots to a pair of trench shoes he talked 
mineralogy and mining like a college 
professor. ‘ 

Then we took a look at the ‘‘ mess hall’’— 
another military touch. And there in white 
cap, white apron, and white coat was Frank 
E. Dyer, the ecookee—cook by inclination, 
inspiration, and inheritance. Here at last 
was a smack of old New England. Have 
you ever heard of Dyer’s Oyster House 
down on the Ipswich River at Newbury- 
port? It’s been there for more than sixty 
years. It was founded by Frank’s grand- 
father, John. It’s now run by a cousin of 
his—and every man in the family since his 
grandfather’s famous day has been a cook. 
Frank could give all his progenitors a close 
race in a popularity cooking contest if the 
demonstration when the whistle blew that 
night was any true indication of affection. 

Down by the mine-shaft rises the plat- 
form and hoist, which covers a hole more 
than two hundred feet deep, bored straight 
down, with side passages cut at various 
levels. Down the trap we shouted for 
“Al”? Gullann. While I waited for “Al,” 
Woodworth raced over the stone piles to 
the Chipman shaft to get ‘‘Dad’’ Goodhue. 
He wanted to show me a “‘couple of regu- 
lation old-timers,”’ he said. 

Old-timers they were—but only in ex- 
perience. ‘Al’ has mined all over Canada 
since he was in short pants. He poked a 
grimy face up through the trap under a 
wet and worn old Canadian army campaign 
hat, saw Jack Wade, of the Sunday Post, 
squinting into a camera at him, and said 

laconically: ‘‘Let her flicker, young feller, 
shoot away and you'll get a good one.” 
It turned out that not long ago he was a 
member of the First Canadian Tunneling 
Company drilling mines under the German 
trenches. He worked on the biggest mili- 
tary mine ever exploded, where thousands 
of tons of high explosive wiped the whole 
of Hill 70 off the battle map of France. 

Then came ‘‘ Dad” Goodhue waving his 
old Nevada candlestick. Quiet, soft-speak- 
ing, gray-haired, wiry, and full of good 
humor, Ben S. Goodhue, hard, rock, and 
placer miner, has a vocabulary more like 
the annual report of the United States 
Bureau of Mines than like the old Klon- 
diker he is. But when I asked him how 
long he’d been at it, the story came out. 

“Back in ’97 I was a newspaper man 
myself,’’ said ‘‘ Dad” ‘‘and I’d been on the 
San Francisco Chronicle for several years. 
‘*Well, I was drinking cocktails to get up 
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The kitchen’s the Heart of Your Home. Don’t handicap it 
with a. “back number” cook stove. Enjoy cooking. Install the 
up-to-date DUPLEX ALCAZAR 3-Fuel Range, which will enable 
you to cook in comfort and take things easy the year ‘round. 


The DUPLEX ALCAZAR is the original two-ranges-in-one. 
It burns gas and coal or wood, singly or together, and can be 
changed instantly from one to the other. If you want an excep- 
tionally hot oven, don’t put on more coal—just turn on the gas 
and let it help do the work. 


The DUPLEX ALCAZAR is efficient and economical. It gives 
better, quicker and easier cooking results, and it makes a seven- 
fold saving of fuel, food, time, labor, health, space and temper. 


Fuel bills are kept down by burning just what is needed— 
no more. Perfect heat control prevents waste of food by burning. 
‘Time is saved—you cook quicker with the DUPLEX ALCAZAR. 
Work is easier because of the instant automatic control. Health 
is preserved. Kitchen is never too hot or too cold. Use gas— 
keep cool in summer; coal or wood—eep warm in winter. 
Space is saved. The DUPLEX ALCAZAR, with three fuel capacity, 
requires no more room than one old-style stove. Temper is un- 
ruffled. You are not harassed by mistakes made in cooking with 
an ordinary stove. 


DUPLEX ALCAZAR Ranges are made in types and styles to 
meet all needs. The pioneer of its kind and still holding the 
quality lead. Ask your dealer to show you the one that should 
be in your kitchen. 

For sections where gas is not to be had, there 


is a DUPLEX-ALCAZAR now for oil and 
coal or wood. Write for our literature. 


ALCAZAR RANGE & HEATER CO. 


407 Cleveland Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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a decent appetite, and smoking strong 
eigars to keep my nerves down. I was 
desk-debilitated. I was all in. And I 
hiked out for Alaska and the gold-fields. 

“The newspaper game is a great game. 
Get’s in your blood, doesn’t it? But say, 
young man, it’s nothin’ to mining. I went 
back to San Francisco and tried it for eight 
months after I left Alaska, and the lure of 
this game was too much. [I started for 
Nevada and I’ve worked around the Tono- 
pah and Ely outfits ever since. I tell you 
if you’ve ever had the thrill and privilege 
of picking gold nuggets out of a placer 
prospect—if you’ve ever gone down into the 
earth and dug from virgin rock the stuff 
that men struggle and fight and wrangle for 
with other frantic men in the hot, dusty 
cities, then mining get’s you—and gets you 
for keeps.” 


When the mine was discovered there was 
the usual wild rush. All precious minerals 
are as a lodestone to the human mind, and 
even the New Englanders could not resist 
the influence. The discovery, we are told, 
eame about thus: 


In 1874 two young sons of William Wirt 
Chipman chased a rabbit to its last refuge 
in a hole under some loose rocks. They set 
to work to dig the rabbit out and history 
has neglected to record, in the excitement 
that followed, whether or not that long- 
eared agent of destiny was ever captured. 
They dug up pieces of rock which were, for 
their size, tremendously heavy. They 
rushed home with samples. A technology 
professor was called upon for advice. He 
pronounced it silver-lead ore and gave them 
some simple directions how to go to work. 

Right then and there Newburyport, a 
town of fishermen, ship-builders, seafaring 
men, and farmers, staged a regular stampede 
with the entire populace of the vicinity 
joining the throngs. There were days 
when men slept in the corridors of the 
famous Wolf Tavern. Plots of land were 
bought by one man for cash to be sold for 
double the amount before evening of the 
same day, and resold the next for half as 
much more. 

The farmers, carpenters, and ship-builders 
began to delve in the earth for treasure. 
In the water-filled old shaft of the mine, 
which has now been cleared out again, may 
be seen great 12 < 12 timbers of Georgia 
pine, perfect in grain and almost petrified 
from years of submergence, with which 
those builders of ships endeavored to shore 
up their mine passages. 

Unfamiliar with mining even in the days 
when such methods were crude, and before 
modern machinery and processes of refine- 
ment had been developed to cheapen the 
production of metal, they failed. They 
brought out tons and tons of ore, which are 
recorded to have averaged ninety dollars to 
the ton, and shipped the ore by schooners to 
New Jersey to be drest and refined at 
probably ten times the present cost of re- 
covering such metals. Thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of silver came from the earth 
there, but somehow or other the stock- 
holders never got any returns on their 
investment. 

Gradually the silver fever burned itself 
out. The company ceased operations after 
more than two years of bungling mining. 
The people of Newburyport returned to 
their shops and farms.. Scoffers scoffed 
diligently for a while, and then the silver 





mine on Scotland road passed into the 
tradition stage. 

Now the property is being worked again. 
Real miners are clearing the débris of years 
away. Some day they plan to begin actual 
mining operations—and to send ore to New 
Jersey just as before. 

“Dad” Goodhue, “hard-rock and placer 
miner from old Tonopah,”’ says they have 
a mine there. 

Personally I set myself up as an author- 
ity for only one thing: That is, that old 
Newburyport, Mass., has an _ honest-to- 
goodness mining-camp which is Bolshewvik- 
proof. The Bay State of law and order has 
one mine where the ‘‘Red”’ flag wouldn’t 
wave any longer than the Crown Prince’s 
helmet in that happy gang of men fresh 
from the trenches in France. 

They are working three shifts day and 
night down there in the candle-light hun- 
dreds of feet below that rocky pasture. 1 
don’t know whether they are going to get 
rich there or not, but so long as ‘“‘Doug”’ 
Woodworth keeps everything grinning with 
his banter, and ‘‘Dad’”’ Goodhue contrib- 
utes the wit and wisdom of the ages, that 
rollicking, hard-working crew of ex-soldiers 
are going to have a good time and Bol8he- 
vism be good gosh-darned. 





PRIZE-WINNERS IN THE SCHOOL- 
TEACHERS’ CONTEST 
ISS MARGARET M. DIDDEL, 
3,433 Madison Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado, a teacher in the Webster School, is 
the winner of the fourth week’s $50 prize 
for the best reason why teachers should 
have more pay being conducted by Tur 


Literary Digest Topics of the Day. Her” 
contribution was: 
“Wanted, by school-teachers of the 


nation, a salary sufficient for us to live 
well, laugh often, love much, gain the 
respect of intelligent people and the love 
of little children. Give the teachers 
better pay.” 


The first week’s prize in the supple- 
mentary contest for Canadian  school- 
teachers has been awarded to Miss Greta 
T. Bidlake, teacher in the Rural school at 
Upper Coverdale, Alberta County, New 
Brunswick, who contributed this: 


“The Teacher—My mission is_ holy. 
I prescribe for the mind and body; battle 
against heredity and environment; build 
statesmen, patriots, thinkers, artists. In 
return I receive a pittance; I am forced to 
struggle against discouragement, live in 
inferior boarding-houses, and exist on bare 
necessities.” 

Miss Helena V. Booker, teacher in the 
Wentworth Street School, Hamilton, On- 
tario, Canada, wins the second week’s 
prize with this paragraph: 

“The teacher? 
A preacher 
And mother combined, 
She nurtures the body, 
The soul, and the mind. 
Her station? 
Elation, 
Her status is high, 
She gives to the nation 
The things we can’t buy. 
Remittance? 
A pittance 
That labor can beat, 
The teacher is puzzled 
To make both ends meet.” 





‘THE PRESIDENT IN ACTION 


(Continued from page 50) 
constantly disclosing. There are no more 
hours in the President’s day than in another 
man’s. If he is, indeed, the executive, he 
must act almost entirely by delegation, 
and is in the hands of his colleagues. He 
is likely to be praised if things go well, 
and blamed if they go wrong; but his only 
real control is of the persons to whom he 
the executive 


deputes performance of 


duties.” 

THE PRESIDENT AS PARTY LEADER 
—It is through no fault or neglect of the 
President that the duties apparently as- 
signed to him by the Constitution have 
come to be less and less 
important, Mr. Wilson continues, and that 
duties apparently not assigned to him at 
all chiefly occupy his time and energy. 
The one set of duties it has proved “‘prac- 
tically impossible for him to perform” 
and the other it has ‘‘proved impossible 
for him to eseape.”” We read further: 

“He can not escape being the leader 
of his party except by incapacity and lack 
is at once 


conspicuous 


’ 


of personal force, because he 
the choice of the party and of the nation. 
He is the party nominee, and the only 
party nominee for whom the whole nation 
votes. Members of the House and Senate 
are representatives of localities, are voted 
for only by sections of voters, or by local 
bodies of electors like the members of the 
There is no national 
No 
one else represents the people as a whole, 


State legislatures. 
party choice except that of President. 
exercising a national choice; and inas- 
much as his strictly executive duties are in 
fact subordinated, so far at any rate as all 
detail is concerned, the President repre- 
sents not so much the party’s governing 
ideals and 


efficiency as its controlling 


principles. He is not so much part of its 
organization as its vital link of connection 
with the thinking nation. He can domi- 
nate his party by being spokesman for the 
real sentiment and purpose of the country, 
by giving direction to opinion, by giving 
the country at once the information and the 
statements of policy which will enable 
it to form its judgments alike of parties 
and of men. 

“For he is also the political leader of 
the nation, or has it in his choice to be. 
The nation as a whole has chosen him, and 
is conscious that it has no other political 
spokesman. His is the national 
voice in affairs. Let him once the 
admiration and confidence of the country, 


only 
win 


and no other single foree can withstand 
him, no combination of forces will easily 
overpower him. His position takes the 
imagination of the country. He is the 
representative of no constituency, but of 
the whole people. When he speaks in his 
true character, he speaks for no special 
interest. If he rightly interprets the 
national thought and boldly insists upon 
it, he is irresistible; and the country 
_never feels the zest of action so much as 
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“Better put in 
the best while 
we are at it.” 








Be sure your new rings 
come out of this box 
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When Your Lar 


is Overhat 


HE biggest cost, when your motor 

is overhauled, is your bill for labor. 
Install poor rings, and you have another 
labor charge to pay for. Put in the 
best. It is economy. 


Leaky piston rings result in: Carbon 
accumulation; dirty spark plugs; pitted 
valves; misfiring; loss of power; smoky 
exhaust; undue vibration; motor 
knock. 


Leaky piston rings cause trouble for 
which other things are often blamed. 
Gas leaks through, dilutes the oil, and 
sometimes ruins the bearings. 


Avoid these troubles. Be sure you get 
American Hammered Piston Rings. 
They are mechanically the best. They 
are leakless. 


Chosen and ‘used by thirty-six leading 
makers of passenger cars, trucks, 
tractors and motors. 


What a Change of Rings Did— 


A. E. Duncan, Chairman of the Commercial Credit Company, 
Baltimore, writes: 

“My touring car was not pulling well, making second gear 
necessary on upgrades. A few weeks ago my chauffeur installed 
American Hammered Piston Rings. The change is remarkable, 
and it now pulls like a different car. 

“I could not realize that a change in piston rings would make 
such a difference. 

“I am very much pleased with your rings, and am having them 
put in my new limousine.” 


AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Never was there such a pen for 
-the traveler! Rndcas 


On train, boat or autp, at hotel or 
telegraph office, the CONKLIN: 
responds to your evefy call with 
instant service—and 100% service. 


The famous Crescent Filler is 
always ready, anywhere. Simple, 
sturdy, never-failing, it is the fill- 
ing device for the traveler. Ex- 


Atleading stationers, drugaists, 
jewelers and department storés. 
Points for‘every hand and every 
style of writing. $2.50 and up. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Boston San Francisco 
59 Temple PI. 577 Market St. 
Chicago Winnipeg, Can. 


1405 Lytton Bldg. 346 Donald St. 
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when its President is of such insight and 
ealiber. Its instinct is for unified action, 
and it craves a single leader. It is for this 
reason that it will often prefer to ehoose 
a man rather than a party. A President 
whom it trusts can not only lead it, but 
form it to his own views. 

“Tt is the extraordinary isolation im- 
posed upon the President by our system 
that makes the character and opportunity 
of his office so In him 
are centered both*dpinion and party... He 
may stand, if he will; a little outside 
party and insist as if it were upon the 
general opinion. It is with the instinctive 
feeling that it is upon occasion such a man 
that the country wants that nominating 
conventions will often nominate men who 
are not their acknowledged leaders, but 
only such men as the country would like 
to see lead both its parties. The President 
may also, if he will, stand within the party 
counsels and use the advantage of his 
power and personal force to “Gontrol its 
actual programs. both the 
leader of his party and the léader of the 
nation, or he may be one or the other. If 
he lead the nation, 
His office is anything he has 


extraordinary. 


He may be 


his party can hardly 
resist him. 
the sagacity and force to make it.” 


LEADERS AND NON-LEADERS—This 
is why the Presidential office has been 
“fone thing at one time, and another at 
another.” The Presidents who have not 
made themselves leaders have lived ‘‘no 
more truly on that account in the spirit of 
the Constitution 
has told in the determination of law and 
policy. No doubt Andrew 
stept the bounds meant to be set to the 
authority of his office, Mr. Wilson points 
out, for it was certainly in contravention 
of the spirit of the Constitution that ‘‘he 


” 


than those whose force 


Jackson over- 


should have refused to respect and exe- 
cute decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and no serious student of 
our history can righteously condone what 
he did in such matters on the ground that 
his intentions were upright and his prin- 
ciples pure.” But— 

“The Constitution of the United States 
is not a mere lawyers’ document: it is a 
vehicle of life, and its spirit is always the 
spirit of the age. 
clear and we know what they are; a 
written document makes lawyers of us all, 
and our duty as citizens should make us 
conscientious lawyers; reading the text 
of the Constitution without subtlety or 


Its prescriptions are 


sophistication; but life is always your last 
and most authoritative critic. 

‘‘Some of our Presidents have deliber- 
ately held themselves off from using the 
full power they might legitimately have 
used, because of conscientious scruples, 
because they were more theorists than 
statesmen. They have held the strict 
literary theory of the Constitution, the 
Whig theory, the Newtonian theory, and 
have acted as if they thought that Penn- 
sylvania Avenue should have been even 











fonger than it is; that there shoula be no | 


intimate _communicgtien, of amy kind 
betweer! the Capitol and the White House; 
that the President as a man was no more 
at liberty to lead the houses of Congress 
by persuasion than he was at lberty as 
President to dominate them by authority 
—supposing that he had, what he has not, 
authority enough to dominate them. But 
the makers ofthe Constitution were not 
enacting Whig theory,” they were not 
making laws with the expectation that, not 


the laWs themselves; but their opinions, «} 


known by futuré historians to lie back of 
them, should dovern the: constitutional 
action qf the country. They were states- 
men, not pedants, and their laws are suffi- 
cient to keep us to the paths they set us 
upon. The President is at liberty, both in 
law and conscience, to be asbig a man as he 
can. His capacity will set the limit; and 
if Congress be overborne by him, it will 
be no fault of the makers of the Constitu- 
tion—it will be from no lack of constitu- 
tional powers on its part, but only because 
the President has the nation behind him, 
and Congress has not. He has no means 
of compelling Congress except through 
public opinion. That I say he has no 
means of compelling Congress will show 
what I mean, and that my meaning has 
no touch of radicalism or iconoclasm in it.” 

There are “illegitimate means” by 
which the President may influence the 
action of Congress, according to Mr. 
Wilson, who proceeds: 

“He may bargain with members, not 
only with regard to appointments, but also 
with regard to legislative measures. He 
may use his local patronage to assist 
members to get or retain their seats. He 
may interpose his powerful influence, in 
one covert way or another, in contests for 
places in the Senate. He may also over- 
bear Congress by arbitrafy .acts which 
ignore«the laws or virtually override thém. 
He may even substitute his own orders for 
acts of Congress which he wants but can 
not get. Such things are not only deeply 
immoral, they are destructive of the funda- 
mental understandings of constitutional 
government, and, therefore, of con- 
stitutional government itself. They are 
sure, moreover, in a country of free public 
opinion, to bring their own punishment, 
to destroy both the fame and the power of 
the man who dares to practise them: No 
honorable man includes such agencies in a 
sober exposition of the Constitution or 
allows himself to think of them when he 
speaks of the influences of ‘life’ which 
govern each generation’s use and interpre- 
tation of that instrument, our sovereign 
guide and the object of our deepest 
reverence. Nothing in a system like ours 
ean be constitutional which is immoral 
or which touches the good faith of those 
who have sworn to obey the fundamental 
law. The reprobation of all good men will 
always overwhelm such influences with 
shame and failure.” 











this 


T a maximum-cost of 164% cents a day the Monroe Calcu- 
lating Machine will do all your figure-work for you. It 

will not only do your adding but multiplies, divides and sub- 
tracts as easily as other machines add. Surely 16! cents a 
day is a negligible cost when you measure the value-of the 
Monroe in terms of accurate figure work, the elimination of 
costly errors, and the extra time it gives your employees for 


other work. 


The explanation of the Monroe is simple, It finds the answer 
by the simple method—direct from problem to result. That 
is why, even with an inexperienced operator, the Monroe 
outfigures other calculating machines. That is why you can 
actually multiply and divide on the Monroe at the same time, 


in one action—by a few easy turns of the crank. A constant, 
visual proof of accuracy is always before you on the.Monroe. Every factor 
of your problem is shown either on the Monroe keyboard or in the Monroe 
proof dials. On the Monroe you can see as you gothat your answer is correct, 


Is Accuracy Worth 
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Is it worth 16% Cents a 
day to you to know that your 
cost figures are right? To 
know that your invoices are 
right? To know that your bills 
are checked accurately, pay- as 
rolls figured correctly, chain ; 
discounts, interest and all 
your other figure-work pos- 
itively correct? 











































Much to You? 








Says the Bethlehem Steel Co., So. Bethlehem, Pa. 


a theservices we are receiving from the Monroe Calculating 
Machine are all that can be desired in our particujar line, It has 
come up to all our expectations and ges expedited the handling of 
our work—so much so—that we now 








éel we cannot do without it.” 








Convince yourself. See the Monroe in action.on your daily business ’ 
problems in your own. office: chain discounts, cost finding, figuring interest, 1 
payrolls, extending invoices, etc. If it’s worth 16) cents a day to have your 
figure work accurate it’s worth a two cent stamp,;to mail the coupon below 
and learn conclusively why the Monroe means— 


Faster Figuring — Absolute Accuracy 


































REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Calculating 
Machine 
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MICHELIN 


UNIVERSAL CORD 


A sturdy oversize cord tire that establishes a new standard 


for durability and freedom from skidding 


The introduction of the new Michelin Universal the introduction of the pneumatic auto tire itself; 
Cord marks one of the most important improve- the demountable rim and the ring-shaped tube. 
ments ever made in the art of building tires. ‘ . . 

For a new degree of motoring satisfaction ,use 


It ranks with such other Michelin achievements as Michelin Universal Cord Tires. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY, MILLTOWN, N. J. 


Other factories: Clermont-Ferrand, France; London, England; Turin, Italy. 
Dealers in all parte of the world. 
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AIR “SUBMARINES” TO SOUND THE DEPTHS BEYOND THE CLOUDS 


” IGH flying” is one of the things to 

which both airmen and scientists 
are to-day devoting much time and at- 
tention. Interest has been greatly stimu- 
lated during the last months by 
several record-breaking flights, the 
being that of Major R. W. Schroeder, who 
flew to an elevation of over 36,000 feet 
and probably would have gone higher had 
not his supply of oxygen given out, forcing 


him to make a sud- 


few 
last 








fected capable of ascending 100,000 feet, 
or nearly nineteen miles, and that flight 
to that altitude is immediately in prospect. 
The main feature of the new type of air- 
craft will be an enclosed fuselage or cabin 
will be fitted 
out, with oxygen tanks, heating apparatus, 


to protect the aviator. It 


and air compressors which will feed the 
the 
sea - level. 


carburetors air at same pressure as 


prevails at “Something de- 
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indebted to scientists like Mr. de Bort, 
discoverer of what is called “inversion of 
temperature,’’ and for the rest to our own 
courageous aviators, and to balloonists like 
Henry Glaisher and his assistant, James 
Coxwell, both Britons, who in September, 
1862, rose to an altitude caleulated by 
them about seven miles, which was 
higher than that attained by Major R. W. 
Schroeder, the American flier, in his sensa- 
tional ‘‘jump’’ at Dayton, Ohio, last month. 
Glaisher’s experience was especially 
valuable from the 


as 





which 
dis- 


den. descent 
almost 
astrous to the daring 
aviator. Flying at 
immense heights not 
only stirs the imagi- 
nation of the airman, 
but there are hints of 
these 


proved 


mysteries in 
elevated regions which 
arouse his interest to 
the highest degree. 
For instance, he has 
learned of fierce trade 
winds blowing many 
miles above the earth 
at such a terrific speed 
that could be 
utilized in accelerat- 


they 


ing machines, men 
might circle the globe 
at several hundred 
miles an hour. Also 


there are indications 








standpoint of the per- 
son who wants to 
know “what it is like 
up there” because, 
the aspirator having 
quit working at an 
altitude of five miles, 
he and his companion 
were more or less ex- 
posed to conditions 
as they actually exist 
while the giant gas- 
bag was dragging its 
undirected route up 
to and back from the 
seven-mile level. 
Aside from the sci- 
entific data obtained, 
the trip was remark- 
able as an added con- 
tribution to the story 
of human heroism 
and hardship _per- 
formed in the cause of 
aerial discovery. 


The ascent was 
made in England. 


Glaisher experienced 
no difficulty’ in 
breathing up to the 








of a rise in tempera- 
ture after a certain 
altitude is passed, of 
belts of 
gases and vapors, and 

of other strange phenomena, all of which 


mysterious 


combine to make a trip to the outer 
edge of the atmospheric ocean sur- 
rounding this planet the most romantic 


and alluring of all voyages ever attempted 
by man. Guided by the information ob- 
tained through aviators and from 
periments with small ‘‘sounding balloons,” 
aeronauts are now planning ‘‘Super-Ter- 
restrials,’”’” specially constructed aero- 
planes, designed to meet the conditions 
existing at great altitudes and to minimize 
the dangers that have hitherto rendered 
high flying such a hazardous undertaking. 
The ‘‘Super-Terrestrial” is not yet an 
accomplished fact, but it seems to be 
well on the way. Major Schroeder, having 
recovered from the effects of his recent 
flight, is said to be interested in the con- 
struction of such a machine, in which he 
hopes to reach an altitude of 
feet. It is further reported that Louis 
Breguet, a French aeronautical engineer, has 
announced that an engine has been per- 
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possible at several hundred miles per hour. 


signed along the lines of the submarine 
would seem to be what is needed,’ says 
Augustus Post, secretary of the Aero Club 
of America, as quoted in the New York 
Tribune by Arnold D. Prince. In such a 
machine, equipped with adjustable pro- 
pellers capable of increasing their purchase 
on the rarefied atmospheres, an airman 
eould push his way to levels now entirely 
beyond reach. In his article Mr. Prince, 
in addition to what he has to say regarding 
the contemplated Super-Terrestrial, gives 
a brief review of what is already known 
of conditions above the clouds, from which 
we quote: 


We know, for example, that some dis- 
tance above the earth’s ‘atmospheric 
envelop,” but below that stratum of 
“inflammable air’ which science has dis- 
covered, are trade winds which blow from 
west to east with unfailing regularity; and 
we, know, too, and this is even more re- 
assuring, that at that level it is far less 
cold than had long been supposed. 

For some of this knowledge we are 


ONE ARTIST’S IDEA OF THE “SUPER-TERRESTRIAL.” 


In hermetically sealed airplanes of this general description men are planning to rise into upper-air 
strata where, with the assistance of winds already known to blow there, transportation may be jg 





five-mile level, and 
the deduction drawn 
from his achievement 
that any normal 

man who does not 

exert himself and is 
not unduly sensitive td ‘‘air sickness’’ need 
entertain no fears as to his respiration up 
to that point. 

Higher than that, however, the condi- 
tions are apt to become unpleasant, as 
Glaisher’s own sensations proved. 

Writing for the British Association for 
Balloon Experiments as to what happened 
after reaching the five-mile level, he said: 

“Up to this time I had taken observa- 
tions with comfort and experienced no 
difficulty whatever in breathing. 

“Then, having discharged sand, we 
rose still higher. The aspirator became 
troublesome to work, and I began to find 
difficulty in seeing. . . . I could not see the 
column of mercury in the wet bulb ther- 
mometer, nor the hands of the watch, nor 
the fine division of any instrument. 

“Shortly after I laid my arm on the 
table, possest of its full vigor, but on 
being desirous of using it a little later | 
found it powerless. I tried to move the 
other arm; I found it powerless also. 1 
tried to shake myself and succeeded, but 
I seemed to have no limbs. 

“T dimly saw Mr. Coxwell and en- 
deavored to speak to him but could not. 
Then, in an instant, intense darkness over- 





ne 
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came me, so that the optic nerve lost 
power suddenly, but I was still conscious, 
with as active a brain as at the present 
moment, while writing this. I thought | 
had been seized with asphyxia and be- 
lieved I should experience nothing more, 
as death would come unless we speedily 
descended; other thoughts were entering 
my mind when I suddenly became un- 
conscious. 

“T can not tell anything of the sense of 
hearing, as no sound reaches the air to 
break the perfect silence of the regions 
between six and seven miles above the 
earth.” 

The balloon finally began to descend 
after Coxwell, who retained consciousness 
even longer than his chief, had managed 
to pull the valve rope with his teeth. 

‘Mr. Coxwell told me afterward that 
while in the ring’above the balloon basket 
where he had gone to mend a break in the 
rigging he felt the weather becoming 
piercingly cold,’’ Glaisher went on in his 
report to the British Association. ‘‘ Hoar- 
frost was all around the neck of the baHoon. 

“On attempting to leave the ring he 
found his hands were frozen. He had, 
therefore, to place his arms on the ring 
and drop down. 

‘‘He wished to approach me but could 
not, and when he felt insensibility coming 
over him, too, he became anxious to open 
the valve. ... This he finally managed to do 
with his teeth.” 

Both men regained consciousness after 
the balloon had descended several thou- 
sand feet, and they managed to make a 
safe landing. 


It has been established by aviators and 
balloonists that at a height of some four 
miles aboye sea-level the ‘‘sky” is black, 
the stars shine even on the brightest day, 
and when the six-mile limit is passed there 
is absolute silence. It has also been 
found that the fall of the mercury as one 
ascends averages about one degree Fahren- 
heit for every 300 feet until a height of 
some six or eight miles is reached, when a 
phenomenon occurs known as the “‘in- 


” 


version of atmosphere,” at which point 
the principle of increasing cold ceases to 
function. We read: 


In April, 1875, Mr. Gaston Tissandier 
and two companions confirmed these 
findings when they rose from Paris in a 
balloon to a height of nearly six miles, 
but in this case the expedition was marred 
by the fact that both companions of Mr. 
Tissandier, having less stamina than he or 
the British aeronauts, died before the gas- 
bag returned to the ground. 

If further corroboration is desired as to 
conditions as they exist on the ‘“‘first lap” 
of the aerial journey into the void they 
can be had from the experiences of the 
aviators who, since the advent of air- 
planes, have tried to reach the “‘lid of the 
world’s atmosphere.” 

Two of the most prominent of these, at 
least among the American aviators, have 
been Major Schroeder and Roland Rohlfs, 
who have engaged in a unique contest for 
highest records above the clouds. 

Major Schroeder in his flight a few 
weeks ago attained an altitude of 36,020 
feet, at which height his thermometer 
registered 55 degrees below zero Centi- 
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grade, or 67 degrees below zero Fahrenheit. 
So, in his case,.as well as in that of Rohlfs 
when he reached 30,300 feet in July last, 
and that of Adjutant Casale, of the French 
Army, who rose 33,137 feet several months 
ago, the average of a fall of one degree in 
temperature to every 300 feet of altitude 
was fairly well maintained. 

Moreover, in all these flights, when the 
men had passed above the four-mile level 
and had risen beyond the screen of at- 
mospheric particles which make’‘our “sky,” 
they entered the stratum in which absolute 
silence reigned and in which vision was 
remarkably clarified. 

The firmament above became almost 
black, due to the absence of light refraction; 
the stars were easily visible, even in 
brightest day, and the cold was terrible 
and intense. 

But in each instance certain phenomena 
were observed, which brings up the next 
question of importance to the inquirer as to 
conditions ‘“‘up there,’’ and this is the 
subject of ‘‘inversion of temperature.”’ 

For a great many years man believed 
that temperature invariably changes with 
altitude, and that as height increased there 
was always a corresponding drop in the 
mercury. 

Now we know better than that, and the 
discovery is due entirely to the researches 
of Mr. de Bort, the meteorologist already 
mentioned, and to the enterprise of other 
investigators who have conducted a 
series of experiments with small ‘sounding 
balloons.”’ 

Mr. de Bort proved that not only does 
the principle of increasing cold cease to 
function at an altitude of from six to eight 
miles above the earth, but that exactly the 
opposite occurs, and from there up it con- 
stantly grows warmer. 

Sounding balloons with  self-recording 
instruments have been sent up to a dis- 
tance of seventeen miles and have in- 
variably confirmed this discovery. In the 
cases of the aviators just mentioned it was 
found that, for some reason not yet ex- 
plained, the ‘“‘weather boundary’’ comes 
a little nearer the earth and then the 
temperature begins to change before 
reaching the six-to-eight miles level. 

So, then, the situation presented to 
those who are planning the Super-Ter- 
restrial and arranging to launch man on 
his greatest adventure in the air is this: 

They know—as, of course, do we who 
are fairly consistent readers of newspapers 
—the conditions as they exist up to six 
or seven miles. It is there that nature 
plays the parts with which we are most 
familiar. There thunders roll, lightning 
flashes, clouds gather, and elements clash 
in never-ending strife. It is from there that 
we get such wintry storms as we recently 
experienced, and where the humble drama 
of rain, snow, sleet, and weather unfolds 
itself. 

They know, too, that ‘‘atmosphere,” 
as we know it, altho in constantly thinning 
quality, extends above the “‘ weather strip”’ 
to a height of about twenty to thirty 
miles, but beyond that, what? 

It is here that real difficulties will begin, 
and the Super-Terrestrial will encounter 
its g° vatest obstacles—provided, of course, 
tha’ long before that bourn is reached the 
presumptuous craft has not been de- 
stroyed as the consequence of its own 
daring. 

Here new dangers will appear in the 
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shape of drifting ‘‘ice clouds,’’ which for 
imaginative purposes may be likened to 
icebergs; the void will assume a totally 
alien aspect; meteors and shooting stars 
will occasionally flash across the path, and 
the traveler will enter the boundary of 
“inflammable air,” or pure hydrogen. 

Passing through this—always supposing, 
of course, that it is not snuffed out long 
before like a peanut-shell under the foot of 
an elephant—the Super-Terrestrial will 
emerge into the stratum of helium which 
on earth is created from radium and en- 
countered in practical quantities only in 
test tubes. 

Then—but perhaps this is enough for 
the moment. Even the most voracious 
seeker of knowledge as to ‘“‘what things 
are like up there” will have been satisfied 
long ere this, and the first voyage of the 
Super-Terrestrial need not be charted 
further. 





“WIDOW MUST SELL FINE CAR AT 
TERRIBLE SACRIFICE” 
ee used to be said that the so-called 
“Agony Column” of the London 
Times carried more misery and misfortune 
to the square inch than any other circu- 
lating medium in the world. That was 
before the ‘“‘ Automobile Exchange”’ adver- 
tising columns of the American news- 
papers began to do business. Judging by 
these advertisements, few used cars are sold 
except by recently bereaved widows, 
orphans in reduced circumstances, suffer- 
ing families of hospital victims, business 
bankrupts, consumptives hastening West, 
or similar unfortunates who, invariably, 
are forced to -sacrifice. The used-car 
market appears to be glutted by vehicles 
east upon it by relentless and bitter fate. 
All of the ears are very recently purchased 
and in such wonderful running order that 
it tears the very heartstrings of their 
owners to part with them. This welter of 
misfortune, however, covers many tricks 
that are dark and ways that are vain. As 
Alexander Johnson remarks, in a sprightly 
consideration of the general subject in 
Motor (New York): 

There is an ancient Hindu proverb to 
the effect that ‘‘a man who buys a horse 
from a stranger buys trouble.” Ever 
in this land of approximate guilelessness, as 
compared with the murky fastnesses of the 
mysterious East, horse-dealing has alwrys 
been considered a more or less precarious 
method of gambling. But horse-dealing in 
any land under the sun, even the Oriental 
sun, never had anything on the purchase of 
second-hand motor-cars. If there is in this 
broad land an individual temperamentally 
so curious that he would like to experience 
the sensations incidental to being pecuniar- 
ily flayed alive, we can recommend to him 
a dip into the advertising columns of 
many of our leading dailies and a subse- 
quent casting of himself into the hazds of 
the automobile gyps. He will in nowis. be 
disappointed, even to the last square ‘nch 
of his cuticle. 

In the great metropolitan city of New 
York, Mr. Johnson continues, there once 
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lived a trusting individual whose circum- 
stances compelled him to look about for a 
used car to further his pursuits, both busi- 
ness and social. The result of his search 
forms a sad, but by no means unusual, 
story: 


In the columns of a paper he chanced 
upon the offer of a ‘“‘widow”’ obliged to sell 
her late husband’s car. He hied him to the 
trysting-place to find the widow ensconced 
in a snug apartment and garbed in the 
appropriate weeds. Dabbing her eyes with 
the daintiest of linen handkerchiefs, she 
explained the dire circumstances of her 
bereavement and the necessity for selling 
what had been for only a few weeks the 
joy and pride of her lamented spouse. It 
tore her heartstrings to part with the thing 
that dear James loved best, next to herself, 
let us charitably presume, but necessity 
had not even a bowing acquaintance with 
sentiment. The car must go. 

It went at the first price the dear little 
woman named between smothered sobs. 
That price was $300 above anything the 
gyps behind the widow behind the ear 
had dared hope for and $600 above any 
possible value of the peripatetic bit of 
junk that the metropolitan ‘‘come on” had 
bought. That once trusting individual 
now shies at widows as a horse does at a 
bit of wind-blown paper. 

A ease-hardened motor-car owner of 
many years’ standing recently entered the 
used-car market to replace his car, which 
had been thoughtfully removed from his 
sphere of activity by thieves just at the 
beginning of the touring season. Ee found 
what appeared to be a particularly open- 
face advertisement in one of the papers 
offering a car which suited his needs ex- 
actly. He answered the ad. and later got 
into personal touch with the owner, who 
gave him a fairly exhaustive demonstra- 
tion. This owner claimed to be an official of 
a large company which produces one of the 
most popular accessories on the market. 
Furthermore, he looked and talked the 
part. During the demonstration the ad- 
vertiser stopt at the home office of this 
company and, announcing that he had to 
go in for a moment, disappeared into the 
office. He came out announcing that he 
had been expecting an important letter, 
which had failed to arrive. Subsequent 
events proved that he was in no way con- 
nected with this organization and that his 
visit to the office was simply camouflage, 
designed to create an atmosphere of con- 
fidence in the victim. It did, and only after 
the sale was consummated and the car was 
in his own garage did the new owner 
discover that it needed a number of new 
units and a general overhaul, all of which 
came to more than $500. 


The moral of all this is that the man who 
buys a used car via the advertisement 
route must protect himself all the time and 
in every possible way. Specifically: 


He should never hand over his money 
until he has had the ear gone over by a com- 
petent expert, whose opinion. he can trust 
and whose honesty is above suspicion. 
For the ways of the gyps are past finding 
out and their methods of rigging delapi- 
dated mechanism to undergo a brief test 
are cunning as the ways of the serpent. 
And while we are at it let us consider a 
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few of these devious tricks of an obliquit- 
ous trade. 

You might consider it almost impossi- 
ble for a howling rear axle with differential 
bearings almost ‘gone, and a _ driving 
pinion minus many teeth, to be put in 
condition for the befuddling of. the buyer. 
It can, as the gyps prove daily. I recently 
chanced on a $3,500 car in perfect condition 
otherwise, which had a rear axle that seemed 
to be breaking up. I asked the gyp how 
much he intended to spend for new parts 
and how much he would net on the proposi- 
tion. ‘No new parts at all; I'll have it 
fixt up without spending more than a time 
charge on it.” I don’t know how he did 
fix it, but the man who bought that car is 
going to ask the local service station to tow 
him in before he is many miles out on his 
first ride. 

The gyp is clever. He is a psychologist 
of a sort. He knows the value of the eye 
appeal and he knows the mental effect 
produced by those magie words, ‘‘That’s a 
foreign car.”” Therefore his resort to the 
old trick of buying any old foreign chassis, 
or a sufficient number of parts to produce 
the effect of a foreign chassis and having a 
really well-built, handsome body mounted 
on it. I saw this trick performed right on 
Broadway, New York. The prospect (I 
had almost fallen into the vulgarism of ‘‘ the 
sucker”) is usually a seemingly wealthy 
individual. The gyp—well, he’s an ordi- 
nary gyp, so he parks the car in front of his 
place of business and waits for nibbles. 
The prosperous gentleman is awed at the 
magnificent foreign car, apparently new. 
Inquiries of the gyp bring out the fact that 
the car is a Lancia of recent manufacture 
and the chassis originally cost so much— 
whatever amount he figures the particular 
prospect is good for. Perhaps the gyp says: 
*T'll take $4,000 for it.” ‘I'll take it at 
$4,000,”” responds the prospect, and com- 
pletes his own undoing. On the particular 
job I have in mind the net was something 
like $2,800. And it is absolutely true that 
1910 and 1912 foreign cars, redrest, bring 
unheard-of sums of money. One thing 
tho, the gyp does, and that is a good job 
at overhauling, but he cheats in many 
eases by using a mixed chassis (parts from 
one car mounted in another), or parts not 
originally used but made up by a tool 
shop in the city. 

‘““‘We just sold it.” There is a stock 
phrase that the unwary should remember. 
It means in the translated language of the 
honest man, ‘‘ You’re about to be stung.” 
The dealer in glowing language advertises 
a car of popular make and model at such 
a low price that almost any one will buy 
it. It’s so cheap at that price that ‘“‘they 
all fall.”” Suppose it to be a 1919 Dodge 
touring at $600. That would be a real 
bargain, therefore you hie yourself to the 
swindler’s shop, only to hear those cheerless 
words, ‘‘We just sold it.” If you had 
arrived at the place just as it opened in the 
morning, you would hear the same thing— 
‘*We just sold it.” That dealer never had 
such a ear. It was simply the bait. You 
are supposed to say you are sorry. The 
gyp breaks into lamentations also, and 
then proceeds to get you interested in his 
real stock of cars. 

Equipment rarely bothers one of this 
type. If the storage-battery on the car 
happens to be dead, he gets a revival 
charge which lasts sufficiently long to start 
the engine once or twice. A new battery 
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. Fi ‘ There is “grand piano quality” clear through the 
“HE Herrick Refrigerator—from the handsomely finished 
a surface to the beautiful, sanitary lining. 
; \ But beauty (though the first noticeable feature) 
i is only incidental. More important are the saving 
| in ice, the long keeping of foods, the great ease of 
} I | = cleaning—qualities due to the twenty-seven points 
—— , of conscientious construction that make the Herrick 
Ry. truly “The Kitchen Grand.” 
Outside Icing 
Convenience Write for the name of the nearest Herrick dealer 


and 26 other 
Herrick fea- 
tures described 


in free booklet. nents 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
: 1004 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


Dont say “Iee Box’; say > 





























Qok his breakfast af - 
night and keep it warm in 


ICY-HOT, 


BOTTLES and JARS gy 
Built for Lifetime Service 


I: IS no longer necessary 


an 1% 


“ee ~~ S e 
breakfast for the early riser. 


ICY-HOT saves all this is A, 
trouble and inconvenience, and enables you to enjoy that © mt) 


extra hour of refreshing sleep. nS Pr x 
Prepare his breakfast the night before and put it Sere” 
in ICY-HOTS. Next morning things are just right 
—just when he wants them, without delay—coffee , 
piping hot from the ICY-HOT Bottle with all the rich flavor and 
delightful aroma retained; warm cereals from the ICY-HOT Jar, 
just as appetizing as when prepared. 
An ICY-HOT breakfast means that both you and he begin the day right. 
With an ICY-HOT Lunch Kit you can carry hot drinks or hot soup from 
home with your lunch, which is kept clean, fresh and moist. It makes home 
packed lunches palatable and nourishing for school children and all workers. 
Keep fresh, cold drinking water at your elbow day or night in the bedroom 
and dining room, or at the office in ICY-HOT Bottles or Carafes. ICY-HOT 


Carafe 
ICY-HOT is Built for Lifetime Service 

Inside glass bottle rests in pad mounted on extra heavy coiled spring. This and 
rubber collar at neck of glass filler absorb shocks and jars. Easily cleaned— 
absolutely sanitary. Look for name “ICY-HOT” on bottom. Ask your o? 
dealer. If he can't supply you, send his name. a THE 
Write for illustrated catalog showing ICY HOTS +°" eorme co. 
r for everybody, everywhere, every purpose. ee Dept. C-1 Cin.,0. 

THE ICY-HOT BOTTLE COMPANY 07 Please send circular&catslox 
ICY-HOT Lunch Kit Dept. C-1 Cincinnati, Ohio 2-7” wame 


Address.... 






for you to get up unusu- 
ally early to prepare 

























KEEPS CONTENTS COLD 3 DAYS: HOT 24 HOURS. 
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VercnNpABILITY 








ATLAS Cement 
—more than eight mil- 
lion barrels used on the 
Panama Canal— not a 
single rejection. 





For rapid construction 
and unfailing uniform- 
ity in chemical compo- 
sition, setting time and 
strength — specify 
ATLAS. 


Write for literature telling when and 
why to use ATLAS— On The Job. 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY 


New York Boston Philadelphia * Savanneh 
Chicago Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St.Louis 





os pau 
| cy 
A, CEMENT 


TRACE MARK~ 
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may cost $40, but the gyp can not give a 
guaranty with equipment, or, in fact, with 
the car; therefore, if you can not tell a 
good battery from a dead one, you lose. 
Tires also come in for a share. If the 
gyp happens to buy in a car with really 
good tires, he will take them off and put 
on his specials—cheap seconds, remades, 
retreads, and what not. The tires are well 
washed and sometimes painted. 

It is mighty dangerous business deal- 
ing with a concern that has the slightest 
suspicion resting on its character. There is 
little reason for it in the larger cities where 
one may choose from among many repu- 
table dealers, who usually are in a position 
to guarantee the car for thirty or sixty 
days. At least one is going to get honest 
opinion and fair value from such con- 
cerns and a real grievance is taken care 
of in a satisfactory way. 





MORE THAN SEVEN AND A HALF 
MILLION MOTOR VEHICLES 
REGISTERED IN 1919 

LL estimates made at the beginning 

of last year for the annual increase 
of that most prolific species, the American 
automobile, were surpassed, according to 
figures recently compiled and tabulated. 
A total of 7,523,664 cars and trucks were 
registered in the United States in the 
course of 1919, a net increase of 1,434,909 
over 1918. This is the highest number of 
ears that has- ever been reached, and the 
increase is the greatest ever recorded for a 
single year. The records mark the fourth 
consecutive year, we read in Automotive 
Industries (New York), in which the 
number of cars in this country has in- 
creased more than a million. The average 
gain for the country as a whole last year 
was 23.2 per cent. The record since 1913 
is given as follows: 





Gain 
Year Gain Per 

Ct. 
ES ai cdends acoeule $0 aka 1,434,909 23.2 
1918... ... 1,004,176 20 
1917 1,139,324 39 
1916.... ~.- 1,121,164 50 
Ro ee 669,218 38 
ae a 501,536 40 
Di i<6nd05eeokes cartes 243,521 24 


Nearly $65,000,000 in fees were paid 
during 1919 by the automobile owners of 
the United States, the writer continues, 
and produces other figures and records: 


A road authority stated recently that 
95 per cent. of the registration fees paid 
in the various States goes annually toward 
the building and maintenance of good 
roads. Thus the motorists of this country 
have contributed about $62,750,000 during 
the past year toward good roads. 

The sum paid to the various States as 
fees during 1919 exceeds by nearly $15,- 
000,000 the figures for the previous year. 
The exact totals and the figures for the 
individual States will be found in the 
accompanying table. (See page 110). 

The rapidity with which manufacturers 
readjusted themselves to peace-time condi- 
tions, changing from war-work to a com- 
mercial-production basis, is strikingly illus- 
trated by the production figures for 1919: 
1,891,929 cars and trucks were produced in 
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“A Ouija Board discovered Ricoro cigars,” 
replied the professor, as he moved the ash-tray 
nearer. “It happened at a clairvoyant investi- 
gation we conducted at the University. 


“A famous European clairvoyant was at the 
seance, and after he’d made a few passes over 
the Ouija Board, the little three-legged plan- 
chette spelled the word, ‘R-i-c-o-r-o.’ 


“‘*Ricoro P’ asked one of the scientists, in an 
awed voice, ‘What does that mean ?” 


“*T can tell you that!’ interrupted the Dean, 
‘Ricoro is the name of these delightful cigars.’ 
He passed around some fine coronas, and every- 
one, including the medium, lighted up. ‘Now,’ 
said the medium, ‘with the aid of the Ouija 
Board, I will endeavor to divine the price of 
these marvelous smokes.’ 

“Again the Ouija planchette moved—quickly Ake 
spelling out, ‘T-w-e-n-t-y f-i-v-e c-e-n-t-s,’ pe, 

“*Wrong,’ shouted the Dean, ‘though it’s a MIC OrO 
natural mistake! These Ricoros sell for 10c in ‘ 
every United Cigar Store in the country!’— 
And ten wise men unanimously agreed that you 
can’t learn everything at college.” 

om * . * 


Sooner or later, you’ll discover Ricoro. 
It’s mildness and balmy tropic richness 


will please you as much as its price will 
astonish you. Ricoro is imported from 
Porto Rico duty free, so that it costs no 


more than domestic cigars. A dozen 
shapes and sizes—Sc to 3 for 50c 


Sold only in United Cigar Stores.§“Thank You!”’ 


Unrtrep Cicar STORES 


Over 1300 stores and agencies in over 500 cities 
Executive Offices, 46 West 18th St., New York Corona Size, 10¢ 


Box of 50—$5.00 
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Imported from Porto Rico 
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The New KEROGAS Oil Stove 
Burners Are a Joy to Housewives 


Thoughtful women who are seeking to cut the high cost of 
cooking have learned that oil stoves equipped with patented 
KEROGAS Burners are much more efficient and economical than 
ordinary old-style oil stoves..- 

They have proved by experience that the perfect fuel con- 
sumption and accurate heat control of the KEROGAS Burner add 
to oil stove cooking the efficiency of the modern gas range. By 


simply -turning a little control wheel you get just the degree of 
heat you want—quick, slow, intense or “simmering.” 


It consumes all the 


The KEROGAS Burner prevents waste. 
fuel and concentrates the heat 
where it does the most good—the 
greatest test of a cook stove’s 
value! 

KEROGAS Burners are built 
to last as long as the stove itself. 
No complicated parts to get out 
of order. Simple, durable, one- 
piece genuine brass construction 
--rust and leak proof. . 


A large number of reliable makes of oil stoves are now 
equipped with the new patented KEROGAS Burner. Ask your 
dealer to demonstrate this ingenious fuel-saving device. You, 
too, will be delighted with it. 


DEALERS’ NOTE — The best jobbers are prepared to 
supply various excellent brands of oil stoves equipped with 
the KEROGAS Burners. Patented KEROGAS Burner—Stand- 
uipment on the Better Makes of Oil Stoves. We also 
acture the KEROGAS Oven—a really efficient article. 


A.J. LINDEMANN & HOVERSON CO. 
1211 First Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Manufacturers of Burners, Ovens, Cooking and Heating Stoves and Ranges 





Look for This Mark on the Burners 
of the Oil Stove You Buy 


man 
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the United States during 1919, a gain of 
nearly 700,000 over the war year 1918, 
and only slightly behind 1917. when 
1,938,778 vehicles were produced. This 
figure is especially significant when the 
difficulties of readjustment are considered, 
coupled with labor troubles and shortage 
of materials, 

REGISTRATION OF CARS, TRUCKS, AND MOTOR- 

CYCLES, DECEMBER 31, 1919 
Net Car and Truck 














State or Territory Registration Total Fees 
SS. oa cn 05 caé.c'cw 58,898 $471,000 
DES A 6ss.0'sh bo détnci¥s 28,979 164,747 
BE eS ccchscdénse'cds 49,448 494,480 
I ah oo ott cidade ws 493,463 4,468,722 
Colorado. ......0...0c000. 104,366 491,009 
Connecticut............... 105,600 1,540,724 
ns ie cs 0 16,152 286,329 
District of Columbia 18,460 146,515 
_. rer 56,253 360,000 
RRR pele 417,096 
«EES 729,363 
. Saree 3,265,083 
Indiana 1,558,740 
Towa... 2,750,000 
Kansas. 1,150,183 
Kentucky 529,710 
Louisiana. . . 50,000 300,000 
Maine... .. 9, 685,335 
Maryland 99% 1,746,414 
Massachusetts f 3,252,328 
Michigan * 3,522,069 
Minnesota. ..... . 745 1,296,870 
Mississippi 5,08 330,000 
PR hs 6s p.nscccccns 29,577 1,725,077 
Montana 8, 4,573 
Nebraska. 4 275,000 
ae 9,305 47,550 
New Hampshire. . . 30,008 515,000 
New Jersey... re 189,167 2,841,048 
New Mexico. .... i: 20,000 115,000 
“> Ree 555,789 5,881,623 
North Carolina... . : me 109,000 280,000 
North Dakota.......... 82,886 636,764 

Pilncpas siveckss'. 500,924 2,680, 
Oklahoma....... 151,300 1,208,594 
RR ae 83,332 602,064 
Pennsylvania. . . . 490,337 5,090,645 
Rhode Island... . 39,563 175,000 
5 K 389,035 
25 300,000 

) 500, 
2,601,478 

291,34 

2 460,191 

“ 800; 
Soe ie 3,146 2,291,264 
West Virginia. .... i. 50,203 862,557 
- RRS reer 236,974 2,468,732 
WEES on cox sucee 21,371 102,115 
con cnguntecess 7,523,664 $64,503,376 


When it is considered that the increase 
in registration, 1,434,909, in comparison 
with the year’s production, 1,891,929, 
gives only a difference of 457,020, and of 
this difference 84,000 cars and trucks were 
exported, the shrinkage of scrapped and 
otherwise lost cars is very small. Every 
year a large number of cars become super- 
annuated and are relegated to the junk- 
pile, but last year, owing to the shortage, 
everything that could run was kept and 
used. 

It is conservatively estimated that the 
demand now existing is well over 2,000,000. 
Spring will greatly augment this demand, 
so that the production prophesied, 2,250,- 
000 ears, could be readily absorbed in this 
country alone. But American makers 
will set aside a considerable percentage of 
their product for export, as the oppor- 
tunity now existing to build up a big and 
lasting export business will not be over- 
looked. The exports of this year will be 
much larger than last year’s, so that it is 
doubtful if a much greater gain in the 
total cars registered will be found next 
year. Studying the registration situation 
always brings up thoughts of the fantom 
saturation-point which has been discust 
from time to time. A strange part of this 
is that the more cars we have the less is 
the saturation-point discust and the farther 
it seems away. We could stand under 
present conditions from 12,000,000 to 
15,000,000 ears in this country. With 
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© Simmons Company, 1920 


The “CLERMONT” 


Simmons’ Coil Spring of Highest Grade 
No. 2454 


Built of 140 highly tempered continuous wind 
spiral springs—of great resiliency. Each spring 
connected with each adjacent spring. by heli- 
cals. “Double-deck” construction in center of 
bed, where the greatest weight comes. Frame 
of heavy angle steel—equipped with patent ad- 
justable hangers, adapting the “Clermont” 
Spring to various types of bed. 


ox 


‘Teo VM 


+The’ one thing that will? 


a 


What Séience Anows 
about Sleep 


LEEP ‘is _ probably the 
most “natural” < of “all 
J ~the functions. -To-sleep 


“soundly depends wholly ‘on. be- 


ing nermal—on normal nerves 
and the power to relax ‘natu- 


“tally 


Your. day’s-work uses up 


“energy, herve force, body tis- 
- a >. . . 


“= 


¥ 


make you fresh and fit again ° 
is a good, sound night’s sleep— ~ 


muscles relaxed, nerves com- 
pésed,-your whole body stor- 
ing up energy anew. 

co * * 


If you have any trouble in 


‘-sleeping soundly —- probably 


your bed is at fault. 

Wooden beds aré apt to 
creak. Ordinary metal beds 
often rattle — slightly—just 
enough to set your sleeping 
nerves on edge. 

Or perhaps your. bed*spring 
sags or humps—keeps your 
muscles tense instead of re- 
laxed. 

The Simmons Metal Bed is 


noiseless. 


j 
se 


A Simmons Spring is always 
resilient. and _restful—never 
sags or humps. 

That is why people peep so 
much better in a Simmons Bed 


“and Spring than in a wooden 


bed or ordinary metal bed. 

And -that is why Simmons 
Company is specializing in 
Twin Beds. One sleeper does 
not disturb the other, or com- 
municateé*colds and other in- 
fections. 

* * 

Simmons Metal.Beds and 
Springs are the most popular 
sleeping equipment in Amer- 
ica today—in stores of leading 
merchants all over the coun- 
try. SR 
Your choice of very beauti- 
ful designs in Enameled Steel 
and Lacquered Brass. . . «3 

Prices little, if any, higher 


than for ordinary beds. %3 
And when you are sélectihg 
your Simmons. Beds with an 
eyé to their appearance in the 
room, you. will see that Sim+. 
mons has for the first. time es- 
tablished” beautiful ahd aus 
thoritative design in metal beds, 


Sleep is a big subject! Write us for the Brochure, “What 
Leading Medical Journals and Health Magazines Say 


about Separate Beds and Sound Sleep.” 


Free.of charge; 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


‘ELIZABETH ATLANTA KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 





SIMMONS BEDS-2uilt for sicep 
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WERE we not proud of our 

product we would not let the 
tread design of our tire identify us. 
Manufacturing Responsibility, Care- 
fully Selected. Materials, Expert 
Workmanship and Inspection—as- 
sure an unsurpassed quality that 
never varies, _ 

- In many cities-the telephone -book lists a 
Star Tire Dealer: He ‘sells our product to 
make friends for his business—thru the 
long uninterrupted mileage he knows: you 
will receive. Where we have no Exclu- 
sive Agency.any Dealer vill gladly secure 
for you full information, or-we-can refer 
you to a reliable-tire seller. 


» Agency details furnished to reputable 
dealers. ‘Literature gladly sent jisers. 


The Star Rubber Co. 


Factories &- General Offices 
Akron, Ohio 
NEW YORK DALLAS, TEXAS CHICAGO 
226 W. 52nd St. 2218-20 Main St. _-2641S0. Webesh Ave.’ 


ATLANTA, GA. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
328 Peachtree St... 1922 Grand Ave. 


Export Department: 44 Whitehall St., New York. 


ene al 
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Six Layers of Unseen 
Rubber — light as Silk 








Six thin layers 
of rubber in- 
side the fabric 
—cured in one 


Wah s4 


Rv alte 4 


¢ 


PPE 





N° matter how hard the downpour, 
U. S. Raynsters give perfect pro- 
tection always. 


Every inch of these smart, ;distinc- 
tive coats, every seam, is backed by at 
least six thin layers of rubber—light as 
silk. This six-fold rubber is built right 
into the fabric of ‘the coat by a re- 
markable process of rolling and curing. 


In town, or out at the golf club—pay- 
ing an afternoon call, or on an evening 
theatre party—wherever well-dressed 
men go in wet weather—you will find 
U. S. Raynsters. They are made in 
the familiar raincoat cashmere, in 
cheviot and heavy wool—in many dif- 
ferent materials, styles and colors— 
for men, women, and children. 


, Look for the RAYNSTER label 





solid piece 


Rubber Surface Raynsters— 
Raynsters are also made with smooth 
rubber surface for farmers, policemen, 
firemen, drivers, sportsmen and all who 
work or play outdoors. To make these 
splendid coats, the highest quality rub- 
ber is “‘calendered”’ under great pressure. 


No matter what the model—and no 
matter what. the price—every coat 
that bears the Raynster label gives 
full value- for your money. It is 
backed by all the skill and experience 
of the oldest and largest rubber manu- 
facturer in the world. 

Ask for Raynsters at any good cloth- 
ing store—or write us at 1790 Broadway, 
New York, for booklet showing different 
styles. 


Raynster 


United States: Rubber . Company 








‘than any other State. 
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improved conditions there is no possibility 
of estimating how many we could utilize. 


After resigning the lead in total number 
of registrations to Ohio, the writer con- 
tinues, at the mid-year mark, New York 
has again come out in front with 555,789 
cars, pushing the Buckeye State to second 
place, with a net registration of 500,924. 
California passed Pennsylvania and Illinois, 
and now stands third. The biggest drop 
is that taken by the District of Columbia 
as a result of the exodus of war-workers. 
It now stands in forty-seventh place, just 
three from the bottom. Altho its fiscal 
year runs from July 1 to July 1, all cars 
now actually in the District were com- 
pelled to register, so that the figures 
presented are the most satisfactory ob- 
tainable. 

With regard to the relative number of 
passenger-cars and trucks only seventeen 
States register cars and trucks separately, 
so that the actual number of each is dif- 
ficult to determine with any degree of 
accuracy. In those States which do dif- 
ferentiate, however, there were 2,438,746 
passenger-cars and 364,837 trucks. These 
figures indicate that about fifteen per cent. 
of the motor vehicles in the United States 
are trucks or cars used exclusively for 
commercial purposes. Figuring on ‘this 
basis, there are probably about 1,128,543 
trucks in this country to-day. 

Taking up the showing of the various 
States, the writer proceeds: 


North Carolina showed the. greatest 
percentage of increase, with 49.3 per cent. 
Massachusetts followed With a gain of 
48.9 per cent. Two States, Mississippi 
and the District of Columbia, showed a 
decrease, the former going. back 7 per cent. 
and the latter 39.5 per cent. 

The State of Iowa shows the greatest 
numerical increase with 108,538 more ears 
last year than in 1918. New York and 
Pennsylvania stand second and third re- 
spectively, each showing a gain .about 
twice as large as their gain for the pre- 
vious year. Mississippi, on the face 
of the registration, has 3,370 fewer cars 
than during 1918, but the registration 
there is by counties and probably | is 
defective. The . District of Columbia 
has 12,030 less. Ohio, which led in num- 
bers gained during 1919, kept pace with 
her former record, gaining 88,149 dur- 
ing 1919, as against 83,770 during 1918. 
The increasing gains of several other 
States, however, set Ohio back into sixth 
place. 

Out of the five States having the greatest 
percentage of gain, five are predominantly 
agricultural and five manufacturing. In 
point of actual numerical gain, however, 
only one agricultural State finds its place 
among the first ten. That State is Iowa, 
which leads the entire list by a majority 
of about 12,000. This fact places Iowa 
in a unique position as an automobile 
State. 

Iowa gains distinction from the 1919 
figures in another respect as well. It has 
more cars in proportion to its population 
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There is a vehicle in Iowa for every 6.12 
persons. California stands second in the 
number of cars in proportion to popula- 
tion, having made a surprizing jump from 
11 in 1918 to 6.54 last year, thus nosing 
out Nebraska, which led in July by a very 
small fraction. California’s interesting rise 
in this respect can probably be attributed 
to the peculiar nature of the city of Los 
Angeles. This city is one of the largest 
in the United States as regards area, its 
homes and business places spreading. out 
over exceptionally large tracts. As a 
result, with its growing population, it 
offers probably greater possibilities for 
increasing its number of automobiles than 
does any other urban area in the country. 

In Iowa, California, and Nebraska, 
each with one vehicle for about every six 
persons within their boundaries, the entire 
population could go for an automobile 
ride at the same time. 

Throughout the entire United States 
there is one car for every fourteen persons, 
Last year there was one car for every 
eighteen persons. Thus it is evident that 
the distribution of motor-cars is more than 
keeping pace with the rise in population. 





A “KANGAROO” THAT IS EXPECTED 
TO “HOP” TO THE SOUTH POLE 

HE feasibility of polar flying, which 

has been under discussion for a long 
time, at last promises to be put to a prac- 
tical test next July when, it is announced, 
a British south-pole expedition will use a 
“kangaroo” airplane for the final dash to 
the pole from the Great Ice Barrier. The 
machine will be piloted by Capt. George 
H. Wilkins, who was the official photog- 
rapher on the last expedition in the far 
North conducted by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
The ‘‘ kangaroo” isa special type of bombing 
plane designed for the British forces during 
the war. It is a big, powerful biplane 
measuring seventy-five feet from wing tip 
to wing tip. On the polar expedition it will 
be fitted with skis instead of wheels to 
enable it to land on the snow. It is pro- 
posed that the aircraft carry a crew of not 
less than four, in addition to camp equip- 
ment and provisions for at least ten 
weeks. It is said that one great trouble 
to be overcome on a flight of this kind is 
the matter of cooling, or rather the heating, 
of the engine, as the temperature which 
will be experienced is only twelve degrees 
above zero in summer. In the view of so 
experienced a polar explorer as Sir Ernest 
Shackleton, however, numerous other prob- 
lems confront the polar aviator besides 
that of cooling or heating his engine. Ina 
recent article in the London Times the ex- 
plorer expresses the opinion that a light 
seaplane of small wing-spread would be of 
great value to a ship navigating through 
the pack-ice in that it could be sent out 
on scouting expeditions to ascertain con- 
ditions within a radius of fifty to seventy 
miles of the vessel. He then goes on to 
discuss extended land flights: 
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Serves 2,000,000 People 


It isa simpler, more convenient soft 
collar fastener—an inconspicuous 
strip of gold, with spring tension 
fingers that slip over the edge of the 
collar and hold it firmly in place. 


Slip-Grip will not work loose, yet a 


gentle pull removes it. It has no 


hooks or sharp points to cause 
damage, and can be adjusted to any 
position in a moment, without tear- 
ing or mussing the collar. 


After three years of popularity, Slip- 
Grip is firmly established in the favor 
of men who give thought to their 
personal appearance. Two million 
enthusiasts wear it. Ask your dealer 
for Slip-Grip—fifty cents up. 


Good Specialty Co., Distributors 
Star Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


MacLean & Wood 


Toronto and Winnipeg 
Canadian Representatives 


Eisenstadt Mfg. Co. 
Sole ‘Manufacturers 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Yeast Health 


CIENCE has revealed a new and wonderful use fot 

the familiar compressed yeast cake. Yeast has been 
found to be rich in Vitamine, an element the body 
urgently requires. 


Physicians everywhere are prescribing yeast with 
wonderful success in correcting skin affections, in building 
up physical buoyancy. Yeast is replacing sallow com- 
plexions with radiancy of healthy beauty. Yeast is the 
latest and best addition to milady’s toilet table. 


The amazing power of Fleischmann’s Compressed 
Yeast to complete or balance the diet, to aid growth, 
relieve illness and to build up the resistance power 
of the body was definitely established in a series of 
scientific tests by experts connected with Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, the Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hospital and the Roosevelt Hospital, New York. 


Yeast has a pungent appetizing taste. You take it in 
the cake or crumbled in water, fruit juice or milk. A 
half cake to a cake, three times daily before meals. 


Buy Fleischmann’s Compressed Yeast in the familiar 
tinfoil package with the yellow label, from your grocer 
fresh every day, as you require it, and accept no 
substitute. 


“Yeast for Health” is a booklet telling what yeast can 
do for you if you eat it regularly. Write nearest office 
for the booklet. 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


701 Washington St. Webster Bldg., 324 La Salle St. 508 Green Bldg. 
New York Chicago Seattle 


941 Mission St. 208 Simcoe St. 
San Francisco Toronto, Canada 












’ of operations to sled back by man haulage. 
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There is but one known land area in the 
antarctic where an airplane can be at all 
sure of making a safe landing, and that is 
on the surface of the Great Ice Barrier; 
but even there the greatest skill would be re- 
quired, for the apparently smooth surface, 
viewed from above, resolves itself on closer 
inspection into a series of wind furrows 
resembling on a gigantic scale a plowed 
field, tho there are spaces where the surface 
is absolutely smooth. 

I consider it possible by a series of short 
trips to lay a line of depots for three hun- 
dred miles inland from the Barrier edge; 
but to accomplish this, the greatest care 
must be exercised, especially as regards 
the weather, and the greater part of a 
summer’s season would be occupied in 
carrying out this program. To attempt 
a flight to the pole without a line of depots 
to fall back on (in the event of anything 
happening to the airplane necessitating a 
forced landing) would be, in my opinion, 
impracticable and suicidal. 


The distance to the pole from the most 
favorable place for taking off is 730 miles. 
It could be achieved if expert opinion can 
answer the following question in the 
affirmative: 


Is there in existence an airplane capable 
of making a sustained flight for a distance 
of 1,460 geographical miles under the fol- 
lowing conditions? 

(a) Nine hundred miles of the flight 
being at an altitude of some ten thousand 
feet, where the temperature dips to forty 
below zero in the height of summer. 

(b) Where sudden blizzards may be en- 
countered traveling at the rate of one 
hundred miles an hour—with snow as fine 
as flour—and when during such a blizzard 
it is impossible for a man to see more than 
a yard. 

(c) If the airplane after landing can rise 
again on a surface likely to be either soft 
snow three feet in depth, or deeply corru- 
gated by wind furrows. 

If considered expert opinion thinks a 
flight to the pole a possible project under 
these circumstances in the present state of 
aviation—well and good. 

If these conditions can not be fulfilled, 
then a flight to the pole without a line of 
depots spells almost certain disaster. 

One illustration will suffice to prove this. 
Assume the airplane reaches the pole and 
has to come down, and through some 
mechanical trouble or sudden blizzard is 
broken and useless, it is a physical im- 
possibility for the party to pull their sleds 
a distance of 730 miles back to the base 
without supporting depots en route. The 
weight of equipment and food necessary for 
such a journey is at least one thousand 
pounds, which is more than the tractive 
power of a party of four men can handle. 

I sum the whole situation up as follows: 

In order to make a flight to the pole, a 
large sum of money will have to be spent 
in laying out preliminary depots, and an 
expedition organized for such purpose 
would have to center all its energies and 
time on this one object. 

I consider the radius of action of the 
airplane at the present time in the antarctic 
must be confined to work of seaplanes and 
the making of short journeys where, if any 
accident happens, the occupants of the 
plane would be near enough to the base 




















IF YOU have been schooled in 
the ownership of fine automo- 
biles, you have long known that 
engineering skill would some 
day culminate in a car like 
LaFAyeETTE. 


That you would recognize it at 
once you knew intuitively; for 
it would possess certain intrinsic 
refinements which have often 
occurred to you vaguely and 
almost subconsciously in con- 
junction with your own car. 


Mentally you endowed it with 
such pliant power and ease of 
motion as could be evolved only 
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by the expert engineering pro- 
ficiency this car enjoys. 


Those whose association with 
splendid cars has quickened their 
appreciation have been wholly 
won by their first sight of 
LAFAYETTE. 


In their eagerness for ownership 
they formed priority listsin many 
cities even before a price an- 
nouncement had been made. 


If you have owned one of the 
better motor cars and driven it 
a reasonably long time, it is not 
improbable that you, also, may 
want a LaFayette. 


LAFAYETTE MOTORS-COMPANY.at Oars Aili Inpianapous” 








L A PAT TSE 
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Insure Your 
Truck and Tractor 
Against Ignition Troubles 


The power plant of a truck or tractor 
is obviously subjected to the most 
gruelling service. 

The sturdy waterproof and dust-proof 
Eisemann Magneto, with its one-piece 
housing, is designed to meet the most 
severe conditions. 


The foregoing is the reason for 167 
companies using the Eisemann Magneto, 
of which total £32 are manufacturers 


of trucks and tractors. 


SS 
Mane, oe 


Makers of Magnetos for All Types of 

Electrically-Ignited Internal Combustion Engines, 
Plant and General Offices: 
32 Thirty-third Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CHICAGO—1469 South Michigan Avenue 
DETROIT—8s5 Willis Avenue, West 
LONDON, ENG. 
Stanley J. Watson, 37 Sheen Road, Richmond 

Service Stations are in the Principal Automobile Centres. 
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A POETICAL REPORT OF REPAIRS 
TO A HUMAN “BUS” 


NCE there was a man who greatly 

appreciated automobiles; perhaps he 
had recently bought a new one, and had 
been bestowing on it that loving, utterly 
absorbed attention which one bestows 
only on a first love, a first baby, and a first 
automobile. This man, whose name was 
Arthur J. Baldwin, and who possest a 
sense of humor as well as a deep regard for 
automobiles, was unjustly afflicted with 
throat trouble. So it happened that, in 
the midst of his automobiliar preoccupa- 
tion he was seized and carted off to a 
hospital to have his tonsils removed. The 
state of his mind is revealed by the following 
letter, in very free verse,i which he sent 


to a cousin acknowledging a gift of flowers: 


Dear Cousin BELLE: 


How nice of you. 
To think of me. 
When I’m laid up. 
In this garage. 
A Jot. of cars. 
Of newer make. 
All standing round. 
For some repairs. 
Were envious. 
When they beheld. 
Those lovely flowers. 
For this machine. 
Called Arthur. J: 
An old model. 
But still some ‘‘ Bus.” 
With lots of kick. 
Because it took. 
Four cans of dope. 
To slow me down. 
So they could raise. 
The hood and get. 
My intake valve. 
And clean it out. 
So much bad gas. 
Got through the valves. 
My eylinders. 
Got all choked up. 
And it takes time. 
To get it out. 
And tune me up. 
So I can run. 
I’m all right now. 
Except my horn. 
And that don’t work. 
But they tell me. 
In a few days. 
My old ‘‘ Klaxon.” 
Will start again. 
But for a time. 
I sure shall choose. 
Some quiet place. 
To park this car. 
Where I won’t need. 
To blow my horn. 
Until my valves. 
Get loosened up. 
And: after that. 
The wise ‘‘ Doc” says. , 
I'll have a horn. 
Much better than. 
My old Klax-on. 
If this is so. 
Some horn ’twill be. 

~ And I'll be glad. 
I thank you. 

ARTHUR J. 
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Note ‘how lather acts 
when Shavaid is used 


How they bring a simpler, easier way to shave a real delight. 
How this way saves time and keeps the skin in fine con- 


dition. 


HAVAID, a Scientific discov- 

' ery, softens the beard instantly. 

It does away with all other 
preparations, such as hot towel 
applications ‘and. ‘severe rubbing. 

Merely coat the beard completely 
with . Shavaid, - then’ “apply your 
favorite lather... Then .s' Ave. 

And it will be such 'a shave as 
you've never experienced before. 
The blade will glide 
over’ smoothly, and 


A free trial tube will give you complete evidence. 


No after-lotion 


Shavaid gives a luxury shave, 
for it is in itself a cooling, healing 
emollient. It takes the place of 
after-shaving preparations. 


In fact, when you use Shavaid, 
there is no need for doctoring the 
skin afterwards. 


It keeps the cuticle firm, smooth 
and in healthy tone. 
You'll appreciate 





there won't be that 
old-time. pulling. 
Then . afterwards! 


That cool, soft ef- 
fect — a - perfect the lather. 
shave, even if closer Saves time and trouble 
than usual. 
bing in” of the lather. 
‘ Protects the face 
The right —skin remains firm and 
way smooth. 
: Removes the razor “‘pull’’ 
Note that Shavaid 


does away with hot 
towel applications 
and rubbing in the 





Shavaid 


Softens the beard instantly 
—apply to dry face before 


—no hot water, no “rub- 


—harsh ways age the skin 
prematurely. 
Replaces after-lotions 


—Shavaid is a cooling, 
soothing balm. 


all this, once you 
use Shavaid. You'll 
discard all the frills. 


You'll agree with 
thousands of men 
the nation over that 
shaving comfort has 
come at last, after 
all these years. 


Find out for 
yourself 


Prove ‘all: we say 
at our ex p@nge. 
Merely send us your 








lather. 
Both aré ‘bad for 
the skin. Heat 


brings the blood to the surface. at 
the wrong’time. It. induces abra- 
sions. And-then you have to use 
a styptic stick. 

Hot towel applications open the 
pores. . The natural oiliness_ of..the 
skin is-removed, giving it that 
drawn feeling. 

Shavaid keeps the skin nora 
It protects: the skin while soften- 
ing the beard. And abrasions ‘can- 
not be so frequent. 

Note also“=that you merely ap- 
ply the lather. over Shavaid—then 
shave, without the usual 
rubbing in. This saves 
time and does away with 


_-mussifess. 


name; and address 
on the coupon and we'll be de- 
lighted to mail you a’ free*tube : of 
Shavaid, é€nough for a trial; 

This offer, as you ‘see, Comes 
from Bauer. &. Black, noted for 
25 years for. its activity in. “in- 
venting and perfecting. new -helps 
for mankind. 

Send today for your trial tube, 
together ‘with our bdoktét éntitled: 
“A simpler way. to prepare your 
face for shaving.” 

Then you can get Shavaid from 
your druggist at *50¢ per — tube. 

Or, if he hasn’t obtained 
his supply ‘yet, we'll be 
glad to fill your- order di- 
rect. 


Shavaid 


At Druggists—50c a Tube 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, New York, Toronto 
: «Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 














I 
I 7 BAUER & BLACK, Chicago, Ill. 
| Mail free trial tube of Shavaid to | 
= Name cd rot Siereties ee aie 
“) Free Kal Tube\, \ Wie 
Street Addreéss.... 00.0. Sub seed By ode 
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Give yourself more 
hoursintheopen. The 
meals will cook while 
you are zone. 


things they like for dinner waiting, piping hot, in the 
fireless cookstove. ‘It’s fun for the children, and it’s fine | 
for mother to get away occasionally. 





Be sure the cookstove around the lid. 
you buy. has the triple 
seal and famous Water 
Seal heat-lock. 


Saves both 


Fifteen or twenty minutes’ use of the range 
heats the seapstone radiators. No further 
heat is required. Food that would burn 
fuel for hours in the range can be cooked 
without pre- heating in the Toledo at a fuel 
sav ing of from 50% to 80%. Meat shrink- 
age is 20% less because juices are not car- 
ried off in om. Cheaper cuts can be 
used and will be tender and fine flavored. 
Foods cook thoroughly—are never under- 
done or burned. Watching is unnecessary. 
In addition to the famous patented Water 


fuel and food 





Ideal Model 


Solid oak, cabinet-bullt case, specially vulcanized 


The Toledo Cooker Co. 
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Whata Wonderful Dinner 
mother left her hungry children 


_ Mother has had to go away for the day. 
youngsters come in from school, they find all the good 


The Fireless Cookstove with the Triple Seal Top 


Toledo -Fireless Cookstoves are the only ones equipped with 
the triple seal top, with the famous Water Seal, a 
U-shaped, water-filled groove in the top of the cooking 
compartment as a final barrier against heat- leakage 
The extra heat retention enables the 
cookstove to bake bread and cake, brown biscuits and 
pies, and roast meats as well as a_kitchen range. 





= f 0 ~.. 2-.0... 





But when the 


o-ab 


Seal: Toledo Fireless Cagkstowes have the 
patented Automatic.-Pressure Regulator 
to release excess steam, extra-heavy, scien- 
tific insulation to conserve lieat, and seam- 
less aluminum compartment lining five 
times the usual thickness and durability. 
Don’t postpone an inspection of these su- 
perior features at your dealers; go today. 


FREE BOOK 


“Delicious Fireless 
Cooked Dishes’’ is a fire- 
less cooking demonstra- 
tion, with colored photo- 
gtavhs and recipes. Write for this book. 
Address Dept. 23- 








Domestic*Science Model 


Steel cabinet, with handsome enamel finish } 
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THE BOOM IN SECOND-HAND 
+ AUTOMOBILES 

UTTON, button, who’s got the. but- 
ton,” is the principle that seems to! 

be governing the used-car market to-day, 
according to auto-dealers. In other words, 
there has recently grown up such a tremen- 
dous demand for second-hand cars that it 
ean not be filled. All kinds of old, mechan- 
ical curiosities are being placed on the 
market and sold for good prices. Ancient 
wheezers which ordinarily would be on their 
way to the junk-yard are fetching real 
money, to the despair of the junk man, 
As for the 
prices brought by the used cars, the aston- 


whose yards are swept clean. 
ishing information is forthcoming that not 
infrequently a second-hand car of .recent 
vintage. and ‘in good condition will fetch 
more to-day than it did when it rolled out 
of the factory for the first time. 
den bull-market in auto has-beens, we are 
told, is the combined result of the lull in 
production during the war and the unusual 


This sud- 


demand for machines by those who have 
recently been struck by the wave of pros- 
perity. A discussion of the used-car situa- 
tion is contained in an article by Sydney 
Motor (New York). 


ing to Mr. Oxberry: 


Oxberry, in Aecord- 


A few short months ago the automobile 
press devoted long and>serious pages to dis- 
eussions of the used-car problem. Said 
problem then consisted of suggestions as to 
how the dealers could get rid of the super- 
abundance of second-hand cars that clut- 
tered their floors and clogged the flow of 
their business activities. And now, al- 
most in the twinkling of an eye, the problem 
has been inverted. Instead of an unsought 
and annoying by-product, the used ear has 
become a thing of great price, eagerly 
snapt up for future purveying at a hand- 
some. profit. 

Of course the reason for this sudden re- 
versal in the used-car problem is almost 
obvious. During the last months of the 
war production of motor-cars sank to an 
insignificant figure. The factories were 
busied with war-orders from the Govern- 
ment and they were hard hit by the labor 
shortage, resulting from the raising of great 
armies, with their inevitable demand for 
myriads of motor mechanics. So great was 
the upheaval wrought in the automobile 
industry that even now, nearly a year after 
the signing of the Armistice, few of our fac- 
tories are back on a normal - production 
basis. 

And all this time, while production has 
been halted, demand has been growing. 
The war has put money in many pockets 
that have not been used to that condition. 
The first theught of a majority of these 
newly prosperous was, ‘‘Now I ean get a 
ear.”’ -Curses and disillusionment. Most 
of them found that they could do nothing of 
the sort. With the factories gradually get- 
ting back in shape to produce their normal 
allotment of cars, the demand far outstript 
their ability to provide. Waiting lists have 
grown steadily longer in practically every 
salesroom in the country throughout the 
summer. The hopeful;new aspirant to 


‘motoring honors has ‘found himself ‘con- 











Don’t experiment when 


you build your home 


Satisfaction can be yours 
before you start to build 


There's an old saying that every man builds three 
houses before he achieves a home to his liking. 

This may be a bit of an exaggeration, perhaps, 
but it isa fact that many, many times the finished 
home does prove a disappointment. It may be 
that your own ideas were a trifle vague, or that 
the architect's plans did not include everything 
that you wished, or some one may have blun- 
dered—whatever the reason, this home of yours 
has not come up to expectations, 


Can you afford these costly experiments, the 
bitter disappointment that comes when you 
realize that your home is not the home of 
which you have dreamed? How can you be 
sure of satisfaction before you start to build ? 
How can you see your home in advance ? 


How you can see your home 
before you build 


To help you solve your difficulties, to visualize for 
you how your completed home will look, the L re 
Manufacturing Compa of Bay City, has prepared < 
beautiful home-book, ewis Homes of Character 
for distribution to those who plan to build. This book 
handsomest, the mest complete, the most inter- 

sting and informative book on practical home-build- 
ing ever offered in this w to the American public. It 
is an authority on home it tells you the things you 
want to waren it answers your every question. 

It contains page after page of photographs and dre AWw- 
ings of es as attractive as these shown 
the California bungalow to the stately o ial, 
the rambling, old-fashioned house with wide-flung wings 
to the comfort cottage for the narrowest of city lots, 
every type of architecture suited to homebuilding 
under American conditions is represented. The best 
ideas and plans of scores of leading architects have 
been drawn upon to compile this work. You'll find 
most all the quaint decorative touches you've admired 
in other homes. Literally thousan of homes have 
been viewed by Lewis Designers—you'll find the best 
ideas from these adapted to Lewis Homes. You'll 
find articles on interior decorating and landscape design, 
and dozens of sketches that give appealing and prac- 
ticable suggestions for furnishing. ‘ 
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Reveals how to get quality in a home at low cost 


This book explains the Lewis System of building homes of « 
tinction at moderate prices, as perfected by the Lewis Mfg. Co. 
It tells how this company’s command of vast tracts of timber, 
huge sawmills and the services of many experts, make possible 
savings of hundreds of dollars on lumber and 40.to 50 per cent 
on time and Jabor to the individual home-builder. It shows how 
direct . Shipping, factory prices and quantity production reduce 
building costs—how -substantial, attractive homes built of highest 
grade materials can cost less than cheap, ordinary affairs constructed 
in the usual w 


Send for this book—today 


‘‘Lewis Homes of Character” tells all this and gives countless 

other interesting details in connection with the hundred or so of 
wonderful home designs. You'll find cut all about 
the Lewis service, and just what it means to the 
home-builder- who cannot afford to make a costly 
mistake. . You'll find,out how you can’ save hun- 
dreds of -dollars ona beautiful well-planned home 
that will. be a credit to you and your 
neighborhood. ; 


Mail the coupon below for the 1920 
edition Of Lewis Homes of Char- 
acter." Lewis Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1328 Lafayette Avenue,’ Bay 
City, Michigan. 


ive in Canada send $1.50) 
>; MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
132 5 Bay City, Mich. 
Enclosed find - cents for “Lewis 
Homes of Character. 


Street 
City 
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3. REAt “REANEY KELLY 4819F Southern Bldg. 


PROTECT Hants. Write for “Record of Inven- 
hich contains forms to establish 
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Put America Into 
Your Workers’ Hearts 
Wheén™ every factory flies 
the Flag every day, there 
will be. fewer ‘strikes, less 
unrest and more production. 
Many employers give their 
workers American Flags of 
+4 Bull Dog Bunting to fly 
from their homes. Bull Dog 
Bunting Flags in the larger 
sizes greet the worker in 
the .morning.. Each work- 
room flies a flag from wall 
i or ‘rafter to inspire and 
the daily work. 

Flags of Bull Dog Bunting 
are“ well made to deliver 
manhymonthsofsturdyserv- 
ice: “Sun and storm cannot 
alter their glorious beauty. 
At your dealer’s or write 
| us of your requirements. 


| Bull Dog 





+ | 


" 





JOHN c. DETTRA & CO., Inc.” 
Manufacturers, Oaks, Penna. 











— of ponte of ye 2 aed invention. ° Prompt, personal 
Preliminiary aavice without charge. 
Washi: 


Shep in Style! 


Faultless: 


a & Night Shirts 
of a Nation\” — 
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fronted with a salesroom swept clean of 
cars and the announcement that if hé were 
very lucky he might hope for delivery in 
two months or so. In other words, he 


could hope to get-his car just about as the’ 


open running season was ending. 

Inevitably this has had the effect of 
sending thousands of enthusiastic would-be 
car-owners to the second-hand market, and 
almost before the dealers realized it, .this 
too was-swept clean of cars, and still the 
demand for more persists with rising in- 
flection. In one of the largest branches in 
metropolitan New York the writer was in- 
formed last week that there were available 
for sale exactly four cars. While he was 
talking to the manager of the used-car de- 
partment, one of the sacred four was 
bought and paid for. Said this used-car 
department-manager: ‘‘I have seen the 
time when I had eighty cars for sale on this 
floor and two hundred more waiting their 
turn over in the service-station. During 
the present summer I have never had more 
than a dozen cars at any time, and that was 
exceptional. More than once I have had 
nothing to offer prospective used-car buyers 
and have had to send them elsewhere.” 

That condition was found to be common 
to practically all New York dealers in used 
ears. One of these who conducts a business 
of the highest type, guaranteeing the used 
ears that he sells exactly as if they were 
new ones, informed the writer that he sel- 
dom had more than a score of cars on his 
huge floor where he used to have anywhere 
from “one hundred to two hundred. ‘I 
handle used ears,’”’ said this dealer, ‘“‘but 
only. when they are in such condition that 
Tam positive my pattons will get satisfac- 
tory Service from them. I stand behind 
every. car_I “sell, exactly as the reliable 
manufacturer does. It is a fact that at 
the present time I am having the utmost 
difficulty in keeping any sort of a stock on 
hand. What I manage to get’ does not 
come within hundreds of meeting thé de- 
mands that are made upon*me. -I. could 
sell hundreds of used cars, where I'am only 
selling dozens, if only I could gét them.” 

As for the gyps: this has been harvest- 
time for those enterprising gentlemen. 
Anything that would get under way under 
its own power has been doctored up’ to 
give an appearance of real life and has then’ 
been eagerly snapt up by some eager 
motoring tyro. A brief survey of the gyp 
shops in New York will serve to convince 
any one that these places of doubtful hon- 
esty have been pretty well cleaned out-of 
ears, tho the proprietors will invariably 
offer to get you almost anything you ask 
for, from what subterranean sources it is 
perhaps kinder not to ask. 

And prices: well, let us say simply that 
they have kept pace with the upward-ten- 
dency inalllines. In one high-class dealér’s 
salesroom we noticed a small car that sold 
for, Say, $700 last fall. It was in excellent 
condition mechanically and looked what it 
was,. nearly new, having been run only 
1,700 miles. It was being sold at~$850, 
carrying of course the dealer’s guaranty. 
Cars three years old in good condition are 
frequently sold at their original price. 

For once this condition is not confined to 
any one section of the country. The same 
tale comes in to us from all parts of the 
land.” The Middle West_is clamoring for 
‘cars just as loudly as the Rast. ~The South 
is: vociferously anxious to spend ‘ some of its 
cotton thoney on anything that will run. 


















comingirritation du 
to close-shaving, soap or = 
hard water. Its use makes the skin { 
naturally soft and smooth, hence less @ 
susceptible to the roughening effect of 
wind, sun or razor. The new non- § 
leakable cap makes the bottle ideal 4 
for travelers and vacationists. 
. SAMPLES: Besure toenclose amount required, “Hi 
but do not send foreign star-osor foreign money. Hin 
Honey and Almond Cream 5c. Either Cold or Dis- 9% 
appearing Cream 5c. ~Talcum 2c. Face Powder, 7 
sample 2c; trial size 15c. Trial Cake Soap 8c. 3 
Attractive Week-End Box, 50c. 
s Cream ToiletNecessities are selling through- 
out world. Mailed postpaid, in U. S. A. 
- from laboratory if not easily obtainable. 
A. S. HINDS, 241 West St., Portland, Me. 
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Better the Cooking 
Lessen the Work 


AVE.hours of kitchen 
drudgery, have better 
cooked foods and: utilize ff 
cheaper cuts of meat.With ff 
a National Steam Pressure 
ooker you can prepare a 











<td pres- 
sure” tastés so much better. A postal bring 
teresting, illustrated booklet on “Steam Pressure 


Cooking.” Sefid for it now. 
NORTHWESTERN STEEL & IRON WORKS 
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ge money. We make our bicycles’ 
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quality in them and our bicycles (fi) 
must satisfy you. 
44 STYLES, colors, ond ¢ foes to 
choose from inour GER 
line. Send for big beautifale a 3 
ance the first 
ment and onetmetic boys by 
bs — paper routes, delivery, for 
stores, etc., make the bicycle earn 
money to meet the small monthly Pa: 
DELIVERED FREE on Approval and 30 DAYS: \\ 
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You Can Dance Till the Very Last Note 


SOMEBODY slips a new Columbia 

dance record into the Grafonola. 
Back go the rugs in a jiffy. And 
you're off, 

After that you can dance to your 
heart’s delight with never a thought 
of stopping the motor when the end 
of a record is reached. 


The Columbia Non-Set Automatic 
Stop, found in Columbia Grafonolas 
exclusively, is the only automatic stop 
that requires absolutely no setting. 


You simply place the tone arm 
needle on the record, and the Grafon- 
ola stops itself just as the last strains 


die away. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Columbia Grafonolas — 
Standard Models up to $300 
Period Designs up to $2100 


mee 
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‘Gem of the Slighwar” 


Tue builders of the Columbia Six are not content 
to build a car simply to satisfy the eye. They real- 
ize if customer satisfaction is to result that every 
underlying feature of design and manufacture must 
be right—particularly the sugpers and final drive 
of the power mechanism. 

As builders of Timken-Detroit Axles, we are proud 
of their share in the upbuilding and maintenance of 
the reputation, at home and abroad, of twenty- 
seven great American passenger cars. 


















Cadillac Detroit Electric Hudson Moon Riddle 
Columbia Dorris Jordan Noma Shaw 
Columbia Taxi Essex Maxwell- Pan American Singer 
Crawford Hanson Chalmers ReVere Velie 
Cunningham Holmes McFarlan R&VKnight Westcott 






Daniels Metz Winton 









THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


TIMKEN: 
DETROIT 
crear AMLES 
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CATHOLICS AND PROHIBITION 
(Continued from page 45) 


Catholic leaders, and now it looks as tho 
we are going to have just as little help 
from them in the enforcement of the 
prohibition law. ...... 

“Archbishop Hayes knows, as we all 
know, that Romanism and the saloon have 
always been good friends. 

“That there have been individual Catho- 
lics and groups of Catholics who have joined 
Protestants in fighting the saloon we are 
only too glad to acknowledge, but the car- 
dinals and archbishops have never tried to 
line the Catholic laity up with prohibition 
movements.” 


The Methodist New York Christian 
Advocate insists that Mr, Anderson said 
nothing but the truth, but it makes a 
distinction between ‘‘wet’’ Catholic leaders 
and Catholics as a body: 


“Tt is absurd, as well as impolitic, to 
charge the Catholics, as a body, with 
favoring the saloon. They exercise their 
individual judgment upon the matter and 
vote their convictions. Thousands of 
them have voted and worked against the 
saloons, and are likely to do so, despite 
the efforts of certain leaders to convince 
them that prohibition is an invention of 
paganism and Protestantism, and that the 
Anti-Saloon League is a conspiracy to 
strike down the Catholic faith by making 
it a crime to celebrate the mass.”’ 


The same distinction is made by the 
Anti-Saloon League organ, The American 
Issue, which says: 


“The fact that certain men and publica- 
tions who and which have cast in their lot 
with the liquor traffic happen to be Roman 
Catholic can not by any just inference 
render them immune from publicity nor 
make them and the Roman Catholic 
Church one and the same thing. The 
Chureh has not declared for the liquor 
traffic. ‘These men and publications have. 
Showing them up is not attacking the 
Church; it is helping the entire Church 
and the public to know what they are 
GONE, «iia 0% 

“The Anti-Saloon League is in receipt 
of letters from Catholics both within and 
without this State, praying God’s blessing 
upon it and upon the cause it represents 
in the controversy with certain Roman 
Catholic leaders here.” 


Such an ardent prohibitionist as William 
J. Bryan made a point of saying recently 
in a speech before a Catholic club in New 
York City: 

“‘T have found in every State members 
of this Church doing service in the fight 
for prohibition. Many of them have told 
me that their interest dated back to the 
days when they joined the Father Mathew 
Society.” 


Finally, it may be well to turn to spokes- 
men for prohibition organizations within 
the Catholic Church. Father J. J. Curran, 
of Wilkes-Barre, is a vice-president of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America and presi- 
dent of the Catholic Prohibition League. 
He thinks that Mr. Anderson “has got 
himself in wrong’’ and has hurt the prohibi- 
tion cause by an apparent attack on the 
Catholic Church. He thinks the Church’s 
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TONE as bDril- 
liant as the 
sparkle ofgems 
| and as sweet as 
an old love song—as clear 
as the Sabbath church 
bells’ chimes and as true 
as the ring of a gong—this 
is Sonora’s tone, which 
was awarded the highest 
score at the Panama 4 
Pacific Exposition. | 















cur) 
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CLEAR AS A BELL 





is made for those who want the best—for those 
to whom quality is the leading attraction. When 
you purchase a Sonora you have the pride of 
possessing an instrument of matchless tonal 
beauty, graceful and elegant in appearance, with 
more important and exclusive features than 
any other phonograph. 


The trade mark Sonora means to you and to 
all your friends that you are the owner of what 
the public recognizes and accepts as being 


Ihe li hest (hiss Talking 
Me; ne in the World 


Magnificent upright and period styles. Prices $60 to $2500 
Sonora Phonograph Company, Fue. 


GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
279 Broadway, New York 
New York Demonstration Salons: 5th Ave. at 53rd St. 
Canadian Distributors: I MONTAGNES & CO., Toronto 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Use Sonora Semi-Permanent Needles on all steel needle lateral cut records. 
They sweeten the tone, play many times, do away with inconvenience of frequent 
needle changing and increase the records’ life. 
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The Cash Value of a 
Healthy Mouth 


HE places it at $20,000 a year 
—for that is what he earns. 
Forty-five, but he works with the 
vigor of youth. He has the per- 
fect health which permits the 
perfect functioning of body and 
brain. 


Contrast him with the man of 
forty-five whose vitality is low, 
whose brain works laboriously, 
because of slow poisoning by in- 
fecting Pyorrhea germs. 


Four out of five people over 
forty(both men and women)have 
Pyorrhea. This disease begins 
with tenderness and bleeding of 
the gums. Then the teeth decay, 
loosen and fall out, or must be 
extracted to rid the system of 
the Pyorrhea germs which lodge 
in pockets about them. Medical 
science knows that it is to these 
germs that many of the ills of 
middle age are due. 


Do not let Pyorrhea get estab- 
lished in your mouth. 


It is a pre- 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Ltd., Montreal 


ventable disease. Visit your 
dentist often for tooth and gum 
inspection, and use Forhan’s For 
the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
progress, if used in time and 
used consistently. Forhan’s keeps 
the gums firm and healthy—the 
teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and 
year out. Wet your brush in cold 
water, place a half inch of the re- 
freshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down. Use 
a rolling motion to clean the crev- 
ices. Brush the grinding and back 
surfaces of the teeth. Massage your 
gums with your Forhan-coated brush 
—gently at first until the gums 
harden, then more vigorously. If the 
gums are very tender, massage with 
the finger, instead of the brush. 
If gum-shrinkage has already set in, 
use Forhan’s according to directions 
and consult a dentist immediately 
for special treatment. 


35c and 60c tubes in the United 
States and Canada. At all druggists. 


S 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 





















attitude toward prohibition enforcement 
could be shown ‘‘by simply calling off eight 
or ten of her bishops, several hundred 
priests, and hundreds of thousands of her 
laity scattered throughout almost every 
State in the Union who are now shoulder 
their 


to shoulder with non-Catholic eco- 


workers in prohibition activities.” “I 


myself,” says Father Curran in a letter to 
sixteen 
cities 
and towns in New York State nearly two 


Tue Literary Digest, ‘‘made 


prohibition addresses in as many 
years ago with the writien permission of the 
late lamented Cardinal Farley; of Bishop 
Dougherty, of Buffalo, now Archbishop 
of Philadelphia; of 


Syracuse, 


Bishop Grimes, of 


and of Bishop Conroy, of 
Ogdensburg, and of the secretary to Bishop 
of Albany—God soul! 


This fact is anything but a proof that the 


Cusack, rest his 
chief dignitaries of the Catholic Church in 
New York State that 
even now are against the 


were at time or 
prohibition 
amendment, not to bring the Church her- 
self into question.” 

“ Rev. George Zurcher, of North Evans, 
N. Y., president of the Catholie Prohibition 
Clergy of America and editor of Catholics and 
Prohibition, which kept up the fight for pro- 
hibition until the passage of the Amendment 
seem to make a farewell bow appropriate 
last fall, has sent us a statement in which he 
endeavors to define the position of the 
Church on prohibition. Unfortunately, he 
says, ‘Cardinal Gibbons’s widely quoted 
opinions unfavorable to prohibition are 
taken by many as the official attitude of the 
Church on the subject.’”” Cardinal Gibbons, 
he says, “is the head of the archdiocese 
of Baltimore, and the Catholic Church has 
never exprest herself directly on prohibi- 


’ 


tion.”” Father Zurcher continues: 
We Catholic prohibitionists will wel- 
such a When 


come pronouncement. 

Pope Benedict XV. finds out how fast 
prohibition is emptying jails, criminal 
courts, penitentiaries, and almshouses, 


how it has closed the hospital wards of 
inebriates, formerly crowded  uninter- 
ruptedly with hundreds of patients, and 
how much it lessens the weight on the 
conscience of the penitent, and the labor 
of the confessor in the confessional, he will 
undoubtedly urge the adoption of prohibi- 
tion throughout the rest of the world. 

‘Should many prominent Irish-Ameri- 
eans identify themselves with systematic 
and persistent efforts to repeal or nullify 
the Prohibition Amendment, they — will 
never accomplish their purpose, but they 
will bring immeasurable odium upon the 
Catholic Church and upon the cause of 
Irish freedom. The bulk of the American 
people, thoroughly sick of the liquor busi- 
ness, have irrevocably banished it; and 
every day brings new, and incontrover- 
tible proofs of the manifold blessings of 
prohibition. 

“Wo to the Catholic Church should 
the conviction become wide-spread that 
she favors the revival of the ecrime- and 
eurse-laden saloon. About twenty-se~en 
years ago Archbishop Ireland said at a 
Catholic Total Abstinence convention: 
‘Any Church in America that refuses to 
come out for temperance will be consid- 
ered as an odious excrescence of her soil.’ ” 


‘ 
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wel Ks E| VERSHARP ts made in every 
— le) {| appropriate style for everybody and 
minal kd writes every style of handwriting with 
age &/ / / equal facility.” Its compact barrel ts 











inter- balanced for easy writing. Its rifled 
, and Myf 4 
n the Aj\Y tip holds a lead point that is a ways 
ys 
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matic }/ | the most effictent and attractive of pen- 
vullify f . 
will cils, Eversharp carries 18 inches of 
hey lead which writes 250,000 words at 
n the ; 
whi gg 10,000 per penny. Make sure you get 
ieee Eversharp—the name ts on the pencil, 
' DUSI- 
aw Prices, $1 and upward. Dealers 
rover- everywhere. 
ngs of ie i — P 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 
should Eastern Office: 165 Broadway, New York City. Western Represent- 
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— | HOM a NEED TODAY 


Unrest prevails. Right now the worker needs a 
home—an attractive modern home suited to his 
standard of living. Homes in quantity—in groups 
for he is numbered by the thousands. 

He cannot build it alone—it is the business of a 
community, or of an industry. House development 
is a live investment, which eliminates the waste of 
labor turnover, discontent, and strikes. Production 
increases, expansion becomes possible. 

This crisis requires the harmonious action of 
town-planners, architects, engineers, and builders. All 
these forces are combined in one organization whose 
sole business is town-building. Vigorous action— 
technical and business—is concentrated to complete 
each project from origin to occupancy with profes- 
sional skill and modern production methods. 


THE 
HOUSING COMPANY 


TOWN BUILDERS 


ALBERT FARWELL BEMIS PRESIDENT 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS MANAGERS 
BOSTON’ MASSACHUSETTS 
PPAAP PAP ARAPRARAAAAAAARAA 
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WHEN YOU SCREEN WITH PEARL 


\V HEN you screen a porch you add a room—an out-of-door living room or a sleep- 

ing porch—protected against disease-carrying insects. 
Specify PEARL WIRE CLOTH for porch screening. Due to its metallic coating, 
a special process exclusive with us, PEARL is the most durable, therefore the most 
economical, besides being the most beautiful and sanitary. 
Make sure of getting the Genuine by looking for the round red tag on each roll and 
the two copper wires in the selvage. 

Write our nearest office for samples and descriptive matter. Address Dept. ‘‘O” 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company 


New York Georgetown, Conn. Chicago Kansas City, Mo. 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells ‘‘ PEARL” 

















SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 











NON-METRIC REFORM OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES 

HAT a rational program for unifying 

the weights and measures of the 
world does not necessarily involve the 
adoption of the French metrie system is 
maintained by Frederick A. Halsey in 
his work entitled ‘‘The Metric Fallacy,” 
the second edition of -which has been 
recently issued. The writer asserts that 
the metric system has always been un- 
popular, except in France, where it 
originated; that it is in general disuse in 
every country where, as in the United 
States, it is allowed by law, but not 
required; whereas the prevalent systems 
in English-speaking and Spanish-speaking 
countries are so similar that their dif- 
ferences are negligible. Despite the French 
origin of the metric system, the propa- 
ganda in its favor, Mr. Halsey believes, 
has been largely German, and we may 
expect this to be dropt in the future, or 
greatly lessened. Now is the time, there- 
fore, he thinks, to push the old system, 
which he considers rather Roman than 
English. He writes in Chapter XXV of 
his book: 


“The outstanding features of the pres- 
ent weights and measures of the world 
are as follows: 

“1, The universal use of [the English 
system in navigation and sea measure- 
ments, 

“2. The overwhelming preponderance 
of the English system in manufacture. 

“3. The overwhelming preponderance 
of the English system in international 
trade and commerce, due to the fact that 
the United States and Great Britain are 
the chief manufacturing and trading 
nations. 

“4. The fact that the forces of trade 
and commerce have earried the English 
system to every quarter of the globe. 

**5. The fact that all the nations in- 
vestigated use the English system and are 
perfectly familiar with it. 

“6. The fact that the people every- 
where do not like the metric system and 
refuse to use it except to the extent to 
which they are compelled by law. 

“7, The fact that, because of (6), the 
attempt to adopt the metric system has 
been followed by failure after failure. 

“8. The great similarity of the English 
and Spanish systems which are sub- 
stantially identical in structure, where they 
differ being chiefly in the values of units, 
this difference, in the case of the most 
important units in international com- 
merce—those of weight—hbeing, for com- 
mercial purposes, negligible. 

“9. The fact that in five countries of 
Latin America this slight difference in 
values of units of weight (one-half of one 
per cent.) has led to the general adoption 
of the English values. 

10. The fact that German influence 
which, in the past, has been largely re- 
sponsible for the propaganda in favor of 
the metric system, will, in future, be 
negligible.” : 





All these conditions, Mr. Halsey thinks, 
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SCIENCE AND. INVENTION 
Continued 











open up a great opportunity for the uni- 
fication of the weights and measures of 
North and South America and the British 
Empire on the basis of the system which 
is common to all, because of the identity 
of structure and the slight difference of 
values, thus avoiding all that confusion of 
thought inseparable from the attempt to 
adopt the metric system. He continues: 


‘‘Here is a simple, sensible, practicable 
plan for the promotion of the commercial 
relations of the two Americas and of the 
British Empire. Let us give up the 
chase of this will-o’-the-wisp which the 
nations of the world are always chasing 
but never catching. Let us consult the 
experience of the past. Let us recognize 
that the attempt to adopt the metric 
system is a failure. Let us work for what 
is feasible, possible, and practicable. 

‘‘What more sane, simple, sensible, 
obvious, practical, common-sense method 
of promoting the commerce of the two 
Americas and of the British Empire is 
there than this? 

‘*Let us unify the weights and measures 
of the two Americas and of the British 
Empire on the basis of the system which 
came to us all from the mother of us all— 





English than it is Spanish and no more 
Spanish than it is English, for it is neither. 
It is Roman. 

“Nothing could so promote interna- 
tional trade and assure the dominance of 
the English-speaking peoples over Ger- 
many in industry and commerce. To 
promote the English system is to work for 
the interest of the English - speaking 
peoples; to promote the metric system is 
to work for the interest of Germany. 

“Tt is to be profoundly regretted that, 
in her present temper in these matters, 
France must be omitted from such a 
program. However, in a large sense, 
France is not a trading nation, while such 
products as she does export are largely 
those of highly developed artistic handi- 
eraft which have little competition and in 
which weights and measures play a very 
subordinate part. 

“This work has already made a promis- 
ing beginning. Eighteen years ago the 
Engineering Societies of Great Britain 
formed a joint Engineering Standards 
Committee which published several re- 
ports of the first order of importance to 
British industries. About the time of the 
war the scope was extended to an as- 
sociation and, in recognition of the com- 
mittee’s splendid work, the Government 
turned over to the association all of the 
standardization work in aircraft, and a still 
further development is in progress, it is 
understood, in the ship-building industry. 

“Sir Archibald Denny, Bart., LL.D., is 
chairman of the association. The secretary, 
Mr. Charles LeMaistre is at present in this 
country at the invitation of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee, and 
has brought the invitation of the British 
Engineering Standards Association for an 
Anglo-American conference to promote a 
unification of screw threads. This in- 
vitation has been accepted by the Amer- 
ican Engineering Standards Committee, 
and, in turn, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers and the Society of 
Automotive Engineers have been invited 
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T is significant that never has the 
social and religious conscience of 
the world been so stirred as at the 

present time and nowhere is this so 
apparent as in this country... Men and 
women in all-walks of life are reaching 
out for the reality of the vision that was 
the result of the world struggle. No 


Some Aspects of International 
Christianity 
The Mendenhall Lectures, Fifth Series, 1919 
By John Kelman 

There are questions of the most vital importance 
on which every man must form an opinion. The 
bearings of these questions are not confined to the 
regions of expert knowledge; and there is a place 
for the impressions of the man on the street—his 
general sense of ‘moral values, his common-sense 
view of relative importances, and the free play of 
his conscience upon the questions of the hour as 
he understands them. It is in his name and from 
his point of view that I have prepared these lec- 

tures.—From Author's Preface. 
12mo. Cloth. In press. 


Steps in the Development of 
American Democracy 
By Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin 
A study of democratic origins that flashes a vivid 
light upon the problems of the present day. A high- 
hearted call to America to play her part and act 


the democrat in the world life. 
1z2mo. Cloth. Net, $1.50 


The Church and World Peace 
By Bishop Richard J. Cooke 
A strong and timely discussion of the church in 


relation to the League of Nations and World Peace. 
12mo. Cloth. In press. 


longer can the spiritual aspect of life be 
dis-associated from the economic,and it 
is to prove the truth of this that some of 
theclearest minds of the day are working. 

The following books, chosen from 
the extensive lists of the Abingdon 
Press, while divergent in theme, all 
have this thought in common. 


The Rebirth of Korea 
The Reawakening of Its People, Its Causes and the Outleo® 
By Hugh Heung-wo Cynn 
“*Mansei! Mansei! M-a-n-s-e-i!' ‘Ten thousand 
years for Korea! Long live Korea!’ Thus in the 
midst of mighty shouts the Korea that had 
‘dead and buried’ for eight and a half years ‘rose 
from the dead’ at two oclock in the afternoon of 
the first day of March, 1919." With these striking 
words Professor Cynn begins his authentic account 
of recent happenings in Korea—a story at once 
graphic and compelling, pathetic and inspiring. 
z2mo. Illustrated. Cloth. Net, $1.50 


The Spiritual Meaning of 
“In Memoriam” 

An Interpretation for the Times ~ 

By James Main Dixon 
A vital and original study and appraisal of 
Tennyson's great poem. An interpretation not only 
of Te nnyson but of the basic philosophy of an 

enduring civilization. 

12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.00 


Premillennialism 
Non-Scriptural Non-Historical Non-Scientific Non-Philosophical 
By George Preston Mains 
A terse and trenchant critique of premillennial 
claims. It will be difficult for the advocates of 
this aggressive cult to confute the reasoning of 
these logical and close knit arguments. 
16 mo. Cloth. Net, $1.00 
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Your Feet Want 





Rest and 


Comfort 


Ask your dealer for a package of 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The antiseptic, healing powder to shake 


into your shoes and sprinkle in the foot-bath 
This standard remedy gives quick relief to Aching, Swollen, Perspiring, 
Smarting or Tender Feet, Blisters, Callouses, Corns, Bunions and Sore Spots. 

At night, sprinkle one or two Allen’s Foot=Ease powders 
in the foot-bath, and soak and rub the feet. In the morning 
shake some Allen’s Foot=Ease in each shoe and walk all day 
in restful ease and comfort. 

Nothing relieves the pain of tight or new shoes so quickly. 
Saves the friction upon nervous, painful feet, and shoes and 
stockings last much longer. 

Used by American, British and French troops. Over 
one million five hundred thousand lbs. of Powder for the Feet, 
supplied to our troops by the Government. Freshens the feet 

4 and gives new vigor. 


Drug and 
Dept. Stores 


sell it. 
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o{ BIXLER 
~ STAPLE JEWELRY 


Guaranteed 


Give Her a Ring 


But be sure it’s a Bixler ring. If 
you do, you'll be certain of fine 
quality and handsome design at a 
reasonable price. 

Look for the Bixler Display Case 
in such stores as Drug, Dry Goods, 
Clothing, Shoe, Hardware, and 
even Grocery Stores. Note the 
beautiful rings (no diamonds), 
bracelets, brooches, lavallieres, bar 
pins, stick pins, cuff buttons, watch 
chains, watch fobs, scarf pins, etc. 


F. BIXLER CO. 
1924-1932 Euclid Ave. 
mt 24 Cleveland, Ohio 


Dealers 
Letus tell you how to open a profitable Jewelry 
Department in your store. 
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¥ eeping unnecessary to begin—we prepare 
you from the > Our course and service are under the 
supervision of William Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., Former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois, assisted by a 
staff of C. P. A’s, including, merabers o <S ag American Institute of 
Seopentants. Low tuition a Pe Write now for infor- 


acts. 
LaSalle Extension Goneeraies. Dept. 452-HA, Chicago 
“TheLargest Business Training Institution in the World’’ 
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Get this beautiful $5.00 de luxe 
box of ‘‘Happy Hour’’ Chocolates 
FREE by organizing a*‘Week End 
Candy Club’’ among your friends. 


AUERBACH 


lappy iour Chocolates 


ce 2 blended, rare flavored 
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‘end Today 

Your friends a be glad to join a “Week- 

End Candy Club”. Bag oo particulars today. 
Dept. D. 


D. AUERBACH & SONS 
lithAve., 46th to 47th Sts. 
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by the committee to be the sponsor bodies 
and to confer with the National Screw 
Thread Commission, appointed by Con- 
gress. 

“There is no thought of doing this on 
any other basis than the English system. 
With the engineering societies of the two 
countries united in the establishment of 
English system standards, what sense is 
there in discussing the adoption of the 
metric system? If the United States and 
the British Government will join hands in 
promoting this work, as they have re- 
cently joined them in a still greater enter- 
prise, the metric system will soon be rel- 
egated to the limbo of forgotten subjects of 
discussion.”’ 





THE GOVERNMENT EXTERMINATING 
OUR NATIONAL BIRD 


HE extermination of the American 

(bald) Eagle—one of our magnificent 
native birds—is threatened, we are told in 
a statement issued by the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and through no 
other agency than the payment of a gov- 
ernment bounty on each bird killed. Nat- 
uralists predict that the bald eagle will go 
the way of the buffalo and the wild pigeon, 
unless this migratory bird is protected by a 
Federal statute. In Alaska, along the 
coast, and in the large river valleys, where 
the eagle has more than held its qwn in 
point of numbers for years, the bounty law, 
altho it went into effect only two years ago, 
has resulted in the killing of 5,600 eagles. 
In its plea for governmental action to stop 
this wanton destruction, the Museum says: 


**The bald eagle has never been an abun- 
dant species. Estimates of its numbers 
have generally been greatly exaggerated. 
It is only on the basis of the occupied nests 
that its real numbers—or rather its real 
secarcity—can be estimated. It is possible 
that by this time three-quarters of the 
entire species already have been sacrificed. 
If action is to be taken, it must be at once. 
For protection, to be effective, must come, 
not merely before the species has been 
annihilated, but before it has been so re- 
duced as to suffer the weakening effect of 
inbreeding or the failure of the scattered 
individual birds to find each other and 
raise young. 

“In view of all that is known by nat- 
uralists of the habits of this inoffensive 
bird, the hostility to the eagle in Alaska is 
based rather on misinformation and igno- 
rant prejudice than onany real damage done 
by the birds. The tales of its ferocity and 
destructiveness to game or domestic ani- 
mals are for the greater part pure fiction; 
for the rest, usually gross exaggerations. 

“The general indifference to the fate of 
the great bird of splendid tradition is due, 
beyond doubt, to the common lack of in- 
formation regarding its threatened ex- 
tinction. As it is a migratory bird, the 
right to destroy it can not be claimed by 
any State or Territory. Like most of our 
other migratory birds, it should be pro- 
tected by the Federal Government, as the 
effect of the protective laws adopted for 
its preservation in most of our States is 
being annulled by the action of a single 
Territory.” 
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Speediest 
of All 


Marking Your Shipments 


One stencil cut in 30 seconds— 
ten packages marked in less than 
a minute. 

Every address is neat and easy 
toread. Every shipment goes 
home to the customer. That is 
Ideal Stencil Machine Service. 

For your smallest express pack- 
age, biggest export box, or any 
other size shipment, you need 
Ideal Stencils for addressing your 
goods. 

Illustrated booklet and sample 
stencils are mailed on request. 


IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
12 Ideal Block Belleville, Ill. 





























LANGUAGES ‘ HS 


**Like comers oan as eas: ” Ou r Disc Records | 
repeat the correct accent and pronaneiation until you 
know it. Family and friends enjoy langu tudy by the 


LANGUAGE P HONE METHOD 
And Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
War has created unlimited opportunities for those 
who know languages. Prepare now to better = Tour 
[_ position or x your business. d 
in leading colleges. 
Write for Bookle t and Free Trial Offer. - 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
202 Hess Building, 354 Fourth Av., 8. ¥. 

























Courses in more 
than 40 subjects 


are given bycore 
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(8th Year) Address 


The University of Chiraga 
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BRONZE TABLETS 


Free Book of Designs 
Jno. ra, Inc. , 556 West 27th St., Dept. LD., New York 
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I won World's First Prize for best course 
in Penmanship. | Under my guidance you can 
» Am placing man: 
students as uaresiors in commercial Cnileges' at hi 
salaries. it you yrish to become a better penman, wr' 
me, I will’send you FREE of my Favorite 
and a copy of the merian = Journal. Write today, 
C.W.Ransom, 417 Essex Bldg.,KansasCity,Mo. 


In Two Years [22°79 
home. Here is a 
thorough, complete, end simplified high school 
course that you can finish intwo years. Meets all col- 
lege entrance requirements. Prepared by leading mem- 
bers of the faculties of universi ities'and academies. 
Write for booklet. Send your name and address for 
our booklet and full Ro Rang No obligations what- 
ever. Write today—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. HB524, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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The Waltham Scientifically Shaped Guard Pin that 


Means So Much to You in Time-keeping Accuracy 


UST as the flange on the 

wheels of the railroad train 

keeps it from running off the 
track, so the Waltham scientifi- 
cally shaped guard pin keeps the 
escapement from going out of 
action. 


It is these little things of scientific 
construction which insure de- 
pendable performance. And this 
is particularly true of a watch. 


This Waltham scientifically shaped 
guard pin is a development of Waltham 
genius — curved in shape for a reason, 
which overcomes the errors 
of time-keeping found in 
watches with a straight 
guard pin. 


The position of any guard 
pin is determined by the 
diameter of the roller (illus- 
trated above), and after the 
escapement has been ad- 





Waltham 714 Ligne justed, the guard pin is bent 
The movement is actually smaller than a dime forward to within a third of 
in diameter 


$250 to $1,500 or more 
depending upon the case 


the thickness of a human hair, to allow 
the roller to revolve freely, exceptin, 
when the watch receives an unus 
jolt, and that is the time the guard pin 
functions. 


In other words, the guard pin is a 
safety device to assure the perfect 
functioning of your watch, 


You will notice in the illustration that 
the Waltham scientifically curved 
guard pin presents a single and infini- 
tesimal point of contact with the roller, 
thereby reducing the possibility of 
friction which is the greatest enemy 
of good time-keeping. 

The straight guard pin presents, if peoperty 
made, a plane of contact —the thickness of 
the roller. If there should be any imperfec- 
tion, the guard ae would have to be set at an 
angle. (See illustration above.) And this 
would make it impossible to properly adjust 
the guard pin. 

Whereas the curved guard pin can be bent in 
any direction and it will still present its small 
area of contact, reducing friction to a minimum. 


It is these tiny, exclusive units hidden in the 
works of the watch, involving years of study 
and invention, that assure you of precision 
time-keeping and durability when your watch 
selection is a Waltham. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch education, 


Sent free upon request. 


Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 


SCENTICALLY 
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Scott St. 
CINCINNA TL £410 Traction Bide. DENV 
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frie! Sd Homé 


ATURE has revealed the means through 
which softening of water has been made 
practical for every use. Factories, shops 

and other industrial establishments now save 
literally millions of dollars that were wasted 
by use of hard water. 
And for the home—greater comfort and _ refinement. 
ater as soft as falling rain yet free from the taint and 
odor and grime of roof and trees, water that is beneficial 
to skin and complexion, that leaves the hair fluffy an 
soft and comfortably clean—this you can now have, flow- 
ing to every faucet. 





Nature’s Water Softener 
The Refinite Water Softener is a system perfected to 


utilize Nature’s own water softening mineral, Refinite. 
It attaches to the supply pipe in the basement. Water 
needs only to pass through a bed of Refinite in this 
system to be freed of its troublesome lime and magnesia 
hardness. 


In laundries and the laundry department of hotels, hos- 
pitals and institutions, Refinite soft water cuts the wih. 
room supplies expense more than half; fully doubles the 
life of linens; makes possible the laundering of woolens, 
silks and other delicate fabrics not commonly attempted. 
In textile mills it enables dyeing formulas to act depend- 
ably; improves the quality of the products. In steam 
power plants it prevents boiler scale, saving fuel, labor 
and equipment. 


The Refinite system occupies little space—Requires no 
expert supervision—Is easily installed—Very reasonable 
in price. There’s one for your use, Let us tell you 
about it—no obligation. 


ADDRESS OUR NEAREST OFFICE. 
THE REFINITE COMPANY 


Refinite Building - - OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Also Mfrs. of Refinite Rapid Pressure Filters 
Member Associated Mfrs. of Water Purifying Equipment 


908 S. Michigan A SAN FRANCISCO, 419 Call Bldg. 
CECA, ichigan Ave. PAN ERA aA fide 


POLIS, 703 Plymouth ay AN 
KANSAS CITY, 611 Come Ave.Temple PUEBLO, Thatcher Bldg. 
ER, 513 Mercantile Bldg. BUFFALO, 411 Liberty a 
SPOKANE, 1015 Old Nal Bank Bldg. SALT LAKE CITY, 209W: Bldg, 
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THE PASSING OF TYPHOID 

VANISHING disease”’ is the term 

applied to typhoid fever by an 
editorial writer in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association. The dis- 
ease in the United States is now so infre- 
quent that it may probably soon be classed, 
like small-pox, as a negligible factor in 
mortality returns. The annual summary 
of typhoid statistics in large American 
cities is ‘encouraging beyond expectation,” 
we are told. Fifteen years ago typhoid 
rates of more than twenty deaths per 
100,000 in these cities were very common, 
and rates of less than ten correspondingly 
rare. We read: 


“The most sanguine sanitarian would 
hardly have anticipated the far-reaching 
improvement that has actually occurred. 
At that time public-health workers be- 
lieved that any rate under ten was highly 
satisfactory, and that a better average 
than this could hardly be expected for a 
generation. The author of an excellent 
work on typhoid, published in 1918, felt 
himself justified in stating at that time 
that ‘we have hitherto been extremely 
backward in applying recognized methods 
of sanitary prevention which have long 
prevailed in other lands.’ This criticism 
of American sanitary procedure would 
perhaps have been justified ten or fifteen 
years earlier, but long before 1918 the 
work of typhoid reduction was in full 
swing. Marked improvement began to 
occur about 1910, and from that time to 
this nearly every year has witnessed a fall 
in the typhoid death-rate. The 1919 typhoid 
rate for a population of about 27,000,000 
has reached the exceedingly low point 
of 4.2. 

“Tt should not escape notice that the 
1919 rate shows a proportionately large 
diminution. The most plausible explana- 
tion would seem to be that the antityphoid 
inoculation of the young men in the mili- 
tary camps has proved a continuing safe- 
guard for this age group, which would 
ordinarily have furnished a considerable 
number of typhoid victims. It seems to be 
evident that water-supply and milk-supply 
are hardly important factors at present 
in typhoid causation in our large American 
cities. 

“The great reduction in typhoid cases 
has everywhere the further advantage that 
it has now become possible for health 
authorities to investigate promptly and 
thoroughly each case of the disease as soon 
as it appears. It is thus becoming easier 
all the time to check incipient epidemics, 
to discover typhoid carriers, and to exercise 
better control over the surroundings of 
each typhoid case. The decrease in the 
number of typhoid carriers that will come 
inevitably with the lessening of the preva- 
lence of the disease is sure in the long run 
to lighten the burden of health officers 
and to facilitate the task of eliminating 
typhoid fever. For it must now be recog- 
nized that the goal which we may set for 
ourselves is the practical extinction of 
typhoid fever in this country. When one 
city of more than 100,000 inhabitants is 
able to report not a single death from 
typhoid, and another city has only one 
death from this disease, while the city of 
Chicago, with a population of more than 
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two and a half million, reports only thirty- 
one typhoid deaths, we are perhaps justi- 
fied in hoping that the day will come when 
typhoid, already a medical curiosity in 
some localities, will become, like small- 
pox, practically a negligible factor in our 
mortality returns.” 





BRITISH TRIBUTE TO GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


NGLISH and American universities 
succeed well in informing their 
students about what has been discovered 
or done by others. They are not so 
successful in training their pupils to do or 
discover new things for themselves. It is 
just in this matter of research and discovery 
that the German universities have always 
been ahead of our own, thinks Dr. Geoffrey 
Martin. In his work on ‘“‘Modern Chem- 
istry and its Wonders,” he has the following 
to say about it, which is quoted in Science 
(New York), with the remark that altho 
written about English universities, it ap- 
plies very largely to American universities 
also. Science uses the suggestive heading, 
“The Handwriting on the Walls of Uni- 
versities.”” Writes Dr. Martin: 


‘“‘The color industry started in England 
some fifty years ago flourished immensely 
for twenty years, and then passed away to 
Germany, where now gigantic factories 
control the world’s markets. 

“This loss of supremacy in a world- 
industry is a fact to make Englishmen sad 
and thoughtful, and those who have lived, 
as I have lived, in Germany and have seen 
her numerous universities and great tech- 
nical schools filled with eager students, 
know perfectly well the reason of this dis- 
aster. It is not so much the fault of our 
practical men—who in energy and judg- 
ment and general sagacity are, despite all 
critics, splendid, full of bold enterprise— 
as the fault of our universities, who have 
failed entirely to get into touch with 
practical men. Instead of encouraging 
research—and it was this that laid the 
basis of the German chemical industry— 
our university senates have done their 
level best by legislation to keep our best 
students off it, or to make it so unprofitable 
that they prefer to enter some other form 
of activity. Let me give an instance of 
how the greatest difficulties are placed by 
the universities before students attempting 
to undertake scientific research. 

‘“‘When a student enters an English, 
and still more a Scotch, university, he sees 
before him a long series of oncoming 
examinations. Almost every year he has 
to pass an examination of increasing diffi- 
culty, and the only subjects that count are 
the stereotyped ones, on which questions 
may be asked at some forthcoming exam- 
ination. In an atmosphere of examinations 
he lives, breathes, and has his being. 
Finally, after some four or six years’ hard 
work, he passes the B.Sc. examination, 
which is an examination of considerable 
difficulty. Now mark, up to this point 
he has only been learning what others have 
done before him. At no time has he 
reached the confines of knowledge, or 
advanced it in any way. His parents now 
step in. The father says, ‘My son, we 
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Through the water 
at a mile a minute is 
some Narnish test 


ALSPAR 
is the waterproof varnish. 


It never turns white. 


That’s why it’s used on most of 
the speed boats the world over. 


Here the test is extremely severe 
due to the wracking stress of high 
speed plus water and sun, heat and 
cold—and the hard knocks of the 


racing season. 


Your floors, furniture, linoleum 
and woodwork, indoors or out, 
don’t streak through the water at a 
mile a minute—though if they were 
Valsparred they could without harm 
to the finish. 


“VALENTINE'’S 


SPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


Anything that is worth varnishing 
is worth Valsparring. 





VALENTINE & COMPANY 
456 Fourth Ave. New York 
Special Offer 

For your dealer’s name and 15c in stamps, we will send you a 
25¢ sample can of Valspar—enough to finish a small table or chair. 
Fill out coupon. 
Dealer’s Name 
Your Name 


Your Address. 
L. D.-4-10-20 











Photo © Rosenfeld, N.Y. 


Miss Detroit II and Miss Minneapolis, both Valsparred, 
dashing over the course at Minneapolis 
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OUR own particular 

shaving difficulty—doesn’t 

it really revert to a dulling 
razor blade? 


That annoying pull when 
the razor fails to cut cleanly— 
the painful scraping that often 
results when you bear down too 
hard—the bother and expense of 
putting in a new blade every so 
often—all these troubles can be 
traced directly to a razor blade 
that has lost its first keen edge. 


No shaving edge, whether it 
is a barber’s straight razor or a 
safety razor blade, can keep its 
original keenness for more than 
one or two shaves. The barber, 
who is an expert at keeping his 
blade in condition, strops his 
razor every time he uses it—often 
during the process of shaving. 


Stropping — that’s the reai 
secret of shaving comfort! 


Why safety razor blades 
should be stropped 


There’s no real difference 
between the edge of a barber’s 
straight razor, and the edge of 
a safety razor blade. The safety 





Seen under a powerful Stropping keeps the tiny 
magnifying glass, a razor teeth of the blade in perfect 
blade, unstropped,looks alignment—providesa 
like a saw edge. smooth, keen edge for every 





mong | 


shave. 


A new 
sharp shaving edge 
every morning 


razor blade requires stropping 
to keep it in condition just as 
much as the straight razor. 


Look at a straight razor or a 
safety razor blade under a 
microscope and you will see 
hundreds of tiny saw teeth. 
More than 1500 of these teeth 
have been counted on an 
ordinary safety razor blade. 
Shaving bends these saw teeth 
out of line, makes them 
irregular. These irregular 
teeth catch in the beard, pull the 
tiny hair follicles and scrape the 
skin. That’s what makes shaving 
so unpleasant, so annoying. 


Of course safety razor 
blades should be stropped—but, 
unfortunately, none of them 
admit of stropping without the 
use of extra paraphernalia, or 
separate devices. And even then 
it is a question or not whether 
they are correctly stropped. 


So it is that a great many 
users of safety razors are 
worrying along with unstropped 
blades—missing the real shaving 
comfort that should be theirs. 
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A razor and stropping device 
in one convenient unit 


You don’t need to put up 
with the discomfort of fast 
dulling blades—nor with the 
bother and expense of putting 
in a new blade every so often. 
You can insure a keen edge for 
every shave if you use the 
AutoStrop Razor. 


Built into the frame of the 
AutoStrop Razor is a remarkable 
self-stropping device, simple and 
efficient, which renews the fine, 
keen edge of the AutoStrop 
blade day after day. It smooths 
the tiny teeth of the blade back 
into alignment before they have 
become irregular enough to dull 
the edge. 


You don’t have to take the 
razor apart nor even remove 
the blade. Just slip the strop 
through the razor head, and 
move the razor back and forth 
along the strop. The blade 
turns over, then slaps down on 
the strop at the end of each 
stroke just as the blade of a 
straight razor does in the 
hands of a skillful barber. In 
10 seconds you have a new, 
sharp shaving edge. 


So efficient is the 
AutoStrop Razor in renewing 
the shaving edge that 500 cool, 
comfortable shaves are 


guaranteed from every package 
of AutoStrop blades. 


For cleaning, the blade of the 
AutoStrop Razor opens like the 
leaf of a book. Simply release 
the blade and hold it under the 
water faucet. Rinse and dry— 
that’s all there is to it. No 
parts to unscrew—nothing to 
take apart and reassemble. 


The same lever that releases 
the blade also adjusts it for close 
or medium shaving. At a touch 
of your thumb you can instantly 
set the blade for exactly the 
kind of shave you want. 


. In fact the whole 
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No skill 
necessary 


No skill in stropping is 
mecessary to renew the 
fine keen edge of the 
AutoStrop Razor blade. 
Just slip the strop through 
the razor head and pass 
the razorf back and [forth 
along the strop. You don’t 
have to take the razor 
coast nor even remove the 
blade. 





AutoStrop Razor is so 
simple, so efficiently 
built that it sharpens, 
shaves and cleans 
without taking therazor 
apart or removing the 
blade. No other safety 
razor offers this 








advantage. 

Don’t put up any 
longer with the pull and 
scrape of unstropped 
blades. Begin tomorrow 
to get the comfort of 
a “new” sharp shaving 
edge every morning. 
Ask your dealer about 
the AutoStrop Razor 
free trial plan. 


AutoStrop Razor a= 


—sharpens itself 


Standard set consists of: 
silver-plated, self-stropping razor, 
selected leather strop, 

twelve blades, 

all in neat, leather case. 





Like the leaf 
of a book 


The AutoStrop Razor 
blade opens for cleaning 
like the leaf of a. book. 
To clean, simply hold under 
the faucet, rinse and dry. 
Nothing to unscrew— 
nothing to take apart and 
reassemble. The same 
lever that releases the 
blade adjusts it for close 
or medium shaving. 
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There’s an added pleas- 


ure in walking when 


The name iseaw you have confidence in 
fo remember 





‘ every step. 
There are no holes to 
track mud or dirt. 
Be sure your repairman 
‘ puts Cat’s Paws on your 
CUSHION shoes, because 


RUBBER HEELS 





; TheFoster Friction Plug 
“prevents slipping 












And makes them wear longer than 
the ordinary kind. 


ATSP, 

C 4 Black, white and tan—for men, 
CUSHION HEEL women and children—at all dealers. 
Insist upon them. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Originators and Patentees of the 
Foster Friction Plug which prevents 
slipping. 


cosTER RUBBER ry 
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The Big Value 
Packages 


SAVE THE LEATHER 
BEST FOR HOME SHINES 
Pastes & Liquids 
For Black, White, Tan, Ox- 

Blood and Brown Shoes 


The F. F. Dalley Corporations Ltd. 
» Buffalo, N.Y. Hamilton, Can. 
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have given you a good education; for four 
to six years we have maintained you at a 
university, and you have shown your 
ability by passing innumerable examinations 
of a highly complicated nature, and it is 
now time that you pass into the great 
world to earn your own living.’ And so 
the young man passes out of the university 
without ever being even introduced to 
methods of research, or ever touching the 
boundaries of human knowledge. Being a 
university man, he hardly ever passes into 
the great world of affairs, but retires into 
the badly paid and despised teaching pro- 
fession—and the worst of it is that it is 
our very best students who invariably turn 
to the sheltered ranks of the teachers. It 
is only students who fail to pass the 
Chinese-like wall of examinations who join 
the business world and enter factory or 
workshop. Perhaps, however, the young 
man, in spite of every discouragement 
meted out to him by the university author- 
ities by means of suppressive legislation, is 
resolved to remain on in order to do research 
work. He works hard for two years 
longer (for research work is difficult and 
laborious), and at the end of that time 
has discovered enough to produce a small 
paper—nothing more can be expected 
after two years’ work. Then as a rule this 
single little paper is not considered suffi- 
cient by the university authorities to 
merit the highest academic recognition, 
and so he leaves the university with no 
reward for his extra work.” 


The highest academic honors involving 
recognition of research work are thus in 
this country and England confined to 
university teachers, who remain on in the 
laboratories working out problems in science 
often for years; and the business world, 
where the highest inventive and practical 
ability is really needed, never or very 
seldom receives men trained in methods of 
research. We read further: 


“The heads of factories or workshops, 
and even the directors of huge industrial 
undertakings, have never been introduced 
themselves either to the spirit or practise 
of research, and so are entirely out of 
sympathy with it. In Germany, however, 
a different system prevails, and it pays a 
student to remain on in order to under- 
take research, as it helps him afterward 
in obtaining a good position in the industrial 
world. Such men gradually rise to the 
top, become directors of firms, and hence 
a sympathetic view of scientific work has 
become a characteristic of the German 
industrial world. It is all a matter of 
university legislation, and in Great Britain 
it is hopeless for the average student to 
attempt to obtain high academic honors 
involving research, and so he does not 
try. If any research work is done in this 
country research students must be paid 
to do it, the payment taking the form of 
research scholarships! In Germany a 
celebrated professor can have as many 
helping hands as he desires to carry on his 
investigations, his students forming willing 
and unpaid assistants, who afterward pass 
out into the industrial world, carrying 
methods of research and influence there 
also. Here, however, students in any 
numbers can not be got to undertake or 
assist research going on in the university, 
for no good of it will come to them. There 
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is nothing fundamentally different be- 
tween the natures of German and English 
students. The difference in the enthusiasm 
for research, however, is that the legisla- 
tions of the ‘German and English universi- 
ties are different, so that in Germany 
research work helps a student in getting a 
diploma, and so his living, whereas in this 
country it is of no practical advantage for 
a student to undertake research work.” 





HENRY FORD’S CAR 

OT the familiar Ford of our hourly 

acquaintance, but Uncle Henry’s 
new railway-car, about which the daily 
press have had much to say. The Electric 
Railway Journal (New York) opines that 
the press have had entirely too much to 
say, and that a good idea of the car can 
best be obtained by forgetting, as a starter, 
all that we have read about it in the news- 
papers. A representative of The Journal 
recently interviewed Mr. C. E. Sorensen, 
who is building the new car, and obtained 
from him a description, which he frankly 
admits is ‘‘ preliminary” and ‘‘ premature,” 
as the car in its present shape is decidedly 
experimental. Mr. Sorensen ealls it ‘‘a 
trick car,’’ and says that he does not know 
whether or not it will succeed, altho he 
“has faith.”’ If the present designs do not 
work out well, they will be abandoned for 
others, so that the car described here may 
be a far cry from what will ultimately be 
approved. The present model will not be 
ready for its trial run for thirty to sixty 
days. We read in substance: 


“The ear that is being built now is not 
a street-car, but rather an interurban or 
steam-road proposition, designed to run at 
seventy miles per hour. As such, there will 
be less doubt in the minds of electric-rail- 
way men as to the soundness of the Ford 
effort. There is a further plan, however, 
of building a street-car if the interurban 
idea proves successful. This means that 
the street-car will not make its appearance 
for probably a year or more, for it, also, 
will require a long development period, 
altho the same engine will be used according 
to present ideas. 

**Mr. Sorensen admits frankly that the 
project is in every sense an experiment 
and may not prove out in practise at all. 
There is this angle to be considered also: 
he states emphatically that Mr. Ford is 
not developing the railway-car because 
of public spirit or philosophical interest, 
but is looking at it purely as a cold 
business proposition. ‘Mr. Ford likes 
to build things that he thinks the public 
will use and use a lot of,’ was the way Mr. 
Sorensen exprest it. Witness first the Ford 
automobile, and next the Fordson tractor, 
now being manufactured at the rate of 
three hundred a day. Is the street-car to 
be the next Ford quantity product? 

‘*Generalities only can be given as to the 
interurban-car design at this time. The 
body is an all-steel, very light construction, 
about thirty-eight feet long and arranged 


for single-end operation. There is nothing 


particularly unusual about the body, as 
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principles. To all records it restores 
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CHENEY TALKING MACHINE COMPANY: CHICAGO 
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Try Outlook 20 Days 


Put an Outlook Windshield Cleaner on 
your car—+try it 20 daysi Drive in the snow, 
slect, rain or mist. Drive anywhere any time 
in safety—for the Outlook will give you clear 
vision no matier how bad the weather! 


Then if you feel that 
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and get your money 

back. If yourdealer can ngf,supply you fill 
and mail the attached coupon TODAY. 
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The smallest part 
of a Dunhamized 
steam heating sys- 
tem is the most im- 
portant—the Dun- 
ham RadiatorTrap. 


“Built-in” Heating Comfort 


THE TIME TO MAKE SURE OF GOOD 
HEAT IS WHEN THE PLAN IS MADE 


Decide first to have a two-pipesteam heat- 
ing system—then insist that your architect 
specify, and that your builder use, the Dun- 
ham Radiator Trap. Then your radiators 
will get hot all over quickly and quietly. 
You will have a heating system second to 
none in efficiency—for the Dunham Radia- 
tor Trap was chosen above all others by the 
engineers of the Woolworth Building, and 
is used in thousands of homes, apartments, 
hotels, industrial plants and institutions. 


Dunham Heating Service is a nationalized 
Service. It co-operates closely with archi- 
tects, heating and ventilating engineers and 
steam heating contractors. In towns of less 
than 10,000 population, Dunham Service 
Stations extend this helpful service to all 
who have heating problems to solve. 


. The “reasons why” for the Dunham Trap and 

Dunham Service will be explained promptly and 
(((((/e) fully if you will tell us what type of building you 
|} are interested in. Special technical bulletins are 
available for all who need them. 


Dunham 
Radiator 
Trap 


F)UNHAM 


HEATING SERVICE 


This simplified diagram shows how the Dunham 
Radiator Trap is connected by a separate small pipe 
to the boiler room or cellar. ‘The trap works auto- 
matically, returning the air and water (condensed 
steam) to the boiler—but keeping all the steam in- 
side the radiator where it should be. 
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Existing steam 
heating sys- 
tems can be 
Dunhamized 
quite easily. 
Now isthe time 
to have this 
done. 
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C. A. DUNHAM CO., Fisher Building, CHICAGO 


Marshalltown, Iowa 
Factories: Toronto, Canada 


Branches in 36 cities in 

United States and Canada 
London: 64 Regent House, Regent Street, W. 1. 

Paris: Estabits. Munzing & Cie., 47 Rue de la Fontaine-au-Roi 
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compared with ordinary interurban-car con- 
struction, except its extreme lightness. 

“The engine is a unique departure from 
all previous Ford designs. It is a four- 
cycle, four-cylinder, double-opposed _hori- 
zontal engine. Presumably this design was 
used in order to minimize the clearance 
height needed to install the motor under 
the car floor. All four cylinders are cast 
en bloc, including the crank case housing 
between the opposite pairs of cylinders. 
The opposite cylinders are bored by one 
passage of the boring straight through the 
casting so that they are directly in line. 
This one-piece casting assures a perfect 
alinement of cylinders and crank-shaft. 

“On one end of the crank-shaft is 
mounted an electric generator and around 
the outside of this is a blower. The gen- 
erator serves to charge a storage-battery 
for supplying the car-lighting and starting 
the engine, the same machine acting as 
both motor and generator. 

‘*The engine develops eighty horse-power 
over and above the power used to drive the 
air-compressor and generator and blower. 
The cylinders fire at successively opposite 
and diagonally opposite corners, thus bal- 
ancing the impulses. Mr. Sorensen was 
most enthusiastic about this engine, saying 
that it was the finest-balanced engine that 
the Ford plant had turned out, and that 
it had shown remarkably good operating 
characteristics on the dynamometer tests, 
including a fuel consumption of 1.5 pound 
of gasoline per horse-power hour while run- 
ning at eighty per cent. full load during a 
continuous running test of between two 
and three days. 

“Two of these eighty horse-power en- 
gines, complete with their transmission, are 
mounted entirely underneath the floor and 
on opposite sides at the center of the car. 
The two motors so mounted have their 
crank-shafts in a common axis across the 
ear. The transmissions of both engines 
are operated simultaneously from the same 
lever in the operating cab, but the dual 
transmission will make it possible to dis- 
engage one engine from the drive shaft in 
ease it is disabled and drive the car with 
one motor. The motors and auxiliary 
equipment will clear the rail by about 
three or four inches. 

“The trucks embody a radical departure 
from all railway practises in truck-design. 
They have no fixt or rigid wheel-base. The 
entire weight of the car is supported on four 
springs on each truck, and any action of the 
springs must vary the length of the truck 
wheel-base. 

“The tank for gasoline or other fuel is 
mounted underneath the ear floor behind 
the motor, and the air-storage reservoir is 
similarly mounted in front of the engine. 
It will be noted that all equipment is 
mounted underneath the car just as with 
electric equipment, leaving the entire car 
floor accessible for passenger use. The 
complete interurban car is expected to 
weigh only between eight and nine tons. 

“Tf the street-car is built, one of the 
eighty horse-power engines only will be 
used. It will be mounted on one side of 
the ear and its weight balanced by hanging 
the fuel tank on the opposite side. The 
weight of this car is expected to be only 
six tons complete. 

“The car and engine are controlled en- 
tirely from the front platform. The trans- 


. mission control is much the same as that 


used on the Ford automobile. There are 
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The New 
Connecticut 
Toggle Switch 


Just When You 
Need It Most! 


P a’ steep road—and the motor tends to slow! 

There’s only one thing to do—if you can’t “give her 
more gas,”’ you’ve got to have a more intense spark! 
Where will you get it? Not from the system whose 
spark weakens when the motor falters; not from the 
ordinary ignition system, in which the current has to force 
its way through resistance; but from CONNECTICUT 
IGNITION—in which the current flows unchecked. 
And it dares to give this unrestricted [flow because of 
its automatic switch. 


CONNECTICUT 22239 COMPANY 
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a single pedal and two hand-levers. One of 
the latter operates a transmission-brake, 
which can hardly be used to stop the car, 
but can be used to hold the car in case the 
air is off for some reason. The other hand- 
lever controls the direction of motion. 

“A standard Westinghouse air-brake 
equipment forms the main braking facility. 
There is also a lever-type hand-brake aux- 
iliary installed in the cab, so that the car 
is really supplied with triplicate braking 
equipment.” 





LIFE-SAVING GLOVES 


OU would be extremely careful in youn 
selection of a pair of gloves if you 
knew that a rip or a tear would probably 
cost you your life. This is the case in which 
the electric lineman finds himself, we are 
told by a writer in The American Machinist 
(New York, March 18). He then goes on 
and describes the linemen’s gloves and the 
great care with which they are tested. 
He says: 


**Some day when you are walking along 
a ‘main-traveled’ road where traffic is piled 
back as far as one can see, and linemen are 
repairing a broken wire, stop and watch 
them work. The gloves they wear tell a 
unique story. Probably the line they are 
handling is ‘alive’ and carrying electric 
current enough to cause instant death; 
yet they pick it up, twist it, splice it as 
nonchalantly as tho handling fishing-taékle. 
They are able to pick up the live wire be- 
cause of the rubber gloves they wear. Did 
you know that these gloves are to-day 
made according to rigid specifications com- 
pletely standardized and that no purchas- 
ing agent dare buy rubber gloves until he 
has thoroughly tested them? No glove 
can be marked with the manufacturer’s 
name or with the size in such a manner 
as to injure it in any way. The gloves 
must each be more than fourteen inches 
long and the average thickness not less 
than 0.06 inch. They must have a ten- 
sile strength of 1,200 pounds per square 
inch and bear having two inches of their 
surface stretched to twelve inches without 
a rupture. The gloves must be capable 
of withstanding the application of 18,000 
volts without puncturing. The dielectric 
test is made by immersing the glove in a 
pan of water with the glove nearly full of 
water. The water inside and outside of 
the glove forms the electrodes. These are 
conveniently connected to the testing trans- 
former by means of a chain suspended 
within the glove and by direct connection 
1o the retaining vessel. After the gloves 
are purchased, rigid inspection is insisted 
upon; they are subjected to periodic high- 
voltage tests weekly or monthly, cleaned 
with soap and water, and stored in cold, 
dark places. They are marked by serial 
numbers and their history kept. Should 
one of the linemen you have been watching 
puncture his gloves, death may result. The 
perfection of linemen’s rubber gloves is one 
of the silent romances of the electrical 
industry. They are as important in the 
day’s work as the steel helmet in battle. 
To-day line-work is a hundred times safer 
than formerly, for now when a line is dead- 
ened the switch is usually of the modern 
safety-enclosed type, and no other person 


- but the man on the line holds the key that 


locks the disconnected switch.” 
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F theres any one thing, 
more than another, that 





the average American 


family likes in a motor car, 


it is reliability. 


We sometimes think that 
this is the real secret of the 
tremendous hold which 
the Hupmobile has on the 
American people. 


‘That seems to be the thing 
they settle on in summing up 
why they so much admire 
the car. 
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Are Stocks a Purchase? 
If So—Which Ones? 


HE above questions find many 

who are willing and eager to 

answer them. They should be 
answered, however, by an organization 
that is absolutely impartial and which 
possesses a knowledge of fundamental 
conditions and of the intrinsic value 
and earning power of corporations and 
companies behind the securities. 


POOR’S 
Investment Service 


is the product of such an organization. 
This Service will tell you when and 
what securities to buy and when and 
what securities to sell. 
Send for our new booklet which ‘takes 
the mystery out of Wall Street’ and 
tells how we have helped others to make 
money and how we can 
do the same for you. 


Ask for Booklet A7 


Poor’s Publishing Co. 


33 Broadway New York 














31 State Nat’l Bank Bidg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Who desire to secure patent 


INVENTOR should write for our guide 


book “HOW TO GET YOUR. PATENT nd 
model or sketch and descr iption of your invention and 
we will give opinion of its patentable nature. 


RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


Hays Superseam 


Gloves 


are made in Buckskin, Cape and 
Mocha in all the accepted models 
and colorings for both men and 








A Seven Percent 
First Mortgage Bond 


With These Fundamental 
Elements of Safety 


1. Security: A new seven-story apartment, with 
land and equipment valued at $400,000, is 
the security for a bond issue of $190,000. 

2. First Mortgage signed by four prominent 
business men of Birmingham, Alabama. 

3. Property Earnings—$36,000 annually, more 
than four times average interest require- 
ment. 

4. Serial Maturities, from 2 to 10 
nually increasing the margin o! 
behind outstanding bonds. 

5S. Sinking Fund, into which the borrowers 
make monthly deposits, insures prompt pay- 
ment of interest and principal. 


6. Validating Agency: American Trust & 
Savings Bank, Birmingham, Alabama. 
$100, $500, $1000 and 


Denominations, 
$5000, to yield 7%. Write for descriptive 


circular 171-b, 


GLMILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 


915 Hurt Buitpinc-ATLANTAGA. 


ears, an- 
security 
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HOW GERMANY’S REPARATION PAYMENTS WILL AFFECT TRADE 


OR thirty years, more or less, begin- 
ning in 1926, Germany will be paying 
something like a billion dollars annually in 
reparation payments. 
most tremendous international financial 
transaction the world has ever known. 
“A new factor of enormous importance 
will,”’ after the brief transition period, ‘‘in- 
fluence the international trade of all civil- 
ized countries,’”’ and financiers and govern- 
ment officials, thinking in terms of the 
future, are seriously concerned as to just 
what that effect is going to be, particularly 
in the countries which defeated Germany. 
In an article in The Atlantic Monthly, Prof. 
F. W. Taussig, probably our leading au- 
thority on the tariff and an economist of the 
first rank, endeavors to show what is likely 
to happen. He realizes that all prophecy 
is uncertain and that the entire reparation 
program of the Versailles Treaty may be 
upset, but he believes that this is unlikely, 
since the Allies need to cash in as soon as 
possible on the money due them from Ger- 
many, and that it is, therefore, in their in- 
terest, as Professor Taussig shows in his 
final paragraphs, to get the present plan 
working as soon as possible. The Harvard 
Economist briefly calculates that after the 
payments reach their maximum in 1926, 
Germany will be paying every year in in- 
terest and sinking fund a total of about 
one billion dollars a year, reckoning the 
mark at its par value. How is this to be 
accomplished? What will be the effect on 
exchange? What will be the eventual ef- 
fect on Germany’s imports and exports? 
And finally that will be the effect on the 
Allied nations which participate in the 
indemnity? 

In the first place, payment in gold in any 
such sum is quite out of the question, and 
Germany is “deeply in the throes of a paper- 
money régime.” ‘For a considerable time 
she will have paper prices and foreign ex- 
change will be reckoned in depreciated 
paper.” Prices of foreign exchange in Ger- 
many will tend to remain higher than would 
accord with the course of commodity prices. 
Exporters will therefore profit, as they can 
buy cheaply in Germany, sell the Ger- 
man goods abroad, draw on the foreigner 
purchasers, and sell their exchange to ad- 
vantage at home. And, of course, the 
importers will be at a corresponding disad- 
vantage. Thus, “‘the whole situation ob- 
viously will tend to attract labor apd capi- 
tal to the German exporting industries and 
to repel them from the importing indus- 
tries.”” That means that the paper money 
régime in Germany and the peculiar condi- 
tions of foreign exchange will actually help 
Germany to fulfil her obligations. For 
Germany can only pay the Allies through 
her exports, Prof. Taussig argues. As he 
explains: 


The substance of the payments will be in 
goods, and in goods only. Germany can 
remit only by sending out merchandise, and 
the limit of remittance is found in the pos- 
sible exeess of merchandise exports over 
merchandise imports. The extent of re- 
paration that can be secured is limited by 
the available amount of exportable goods. 

In many estimates and speculations con- 
cerning the maximum which Germany can 
be made to pay, figures have been put to- 
gether showing her total wealth and total 
resources. All such caleulations are quite 


This will be the. 





beside the case. Statistics of wealth, 





property, total possessions have nothing 
to do with reparation possibilities. That 
pers only of her property and wealth can 

e considered for reparation purposes which 
can be delivered to the Allies and used by 
them. 

The one and only way in which payments 
ean be made to foreigners is by turning 
over to them things which they can take 
and will take. These things obviously in- 
clude such easily movable assets. as gold 
and securities; but everything of this kind 
will have been exhausted before the sus- 
tained flow of reparation payments sets in. 
They include also the exportable goods, 
wares; and merchandise; and these are the 
assets which alone remain for utilization. 
If the reparations are to be stated in terms 
of a capital sum—a total representing the 
present value ofa series of payments spread 
over many years—that sum is simply the 
capitalized value of the maximum excess 
of Germany’s merchandise exports over her 
merchandise imports. Somehow a huge 
“‘favorable’’ balance of trade—never has 
the phrase had greater irony—must be rap- 
idly developed. Exports must expand, im- 
ports must shrink. By this process, and 
by this process only, can the wherewithal 
be provided for sending to other countries 
what is due on reparation account. ..... 

he German Government must con- 
scious!y and deliberately grapple with the 
task. No country, Germany least of all, 
would rely solely on automatic trade-ad- 
justments for the procurement of this 
enormous supply of foreign exchange. 
There must be search for ways of deliber- 
ately stimulating exports and deliberately 
checking imports. 

Import restrictions are an obvious device. 
They have been utilized in Great Britain 
and France and other European countries 
during the war, and for essentially the same 
reason—namely, that the ordinary mechan- 
ism of foreign trade did not bring about 
that diminution in the purchase of foreign 
goods which was deemed necessary in the 
public interest. Germany may be ex- 
pected to prohibit some imports and to 
impose high duties upon others. Import 
restrictions doubtless will, in part, be sump- 
tuary in character, designed to lessen the 
consumption of articles of luxury, even of 
eomfort. It is quite within the bounds of 
possibility that they will also have a slant 
in the direction of protection. Such com- 
bination of fiscal and protectionist policies 
is familiar enough. 

But restriction of imports will not alone 
suffice. Exports must be enlarged as well 
as imports lessened. The circumstance 
that German imports consist in large part 
of raw materials and indispensable food- 
supplies puts a limit on the effective appli- 
cation of import restrictions. But devices 
for promoting exports may be expected to 
be utilized to the limit. And their utmost 
utilization can not be consistently objected 
to by the reparation countries. Among 
available devices are export bounties, 
special rates of transportation for exported 
goods, and specially reduced prices of ex- 
port commodities. Remission of taxes, or 
reduction of taxes, on exporting industries 
might also be on the list. 


But here will be trouble, Professor Taus- 
sig reminds us, for ‘‘a sinister Germany” 
will appear, ‘‘bent upon trade conquest,” 
and “the very steps for forcing export 
trade which have been so often placarded 
before an abhorrent world as deeds of the 
arch-criminal are now resorted to more de- 
liberately and upon a greater scale than 
ever before.’’ ‘‘Horror and wrath” may 
be expected ‘“‘among the stanch protec- 
tionists”’ in Allied countries and rejoicing 
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Weeden records that a Joseph Jenks at Lynn, in 1642, was the first worker 
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m brass and iron on the continent, making divers models for many domestic 4 
implements and common tools Tradition has it that the first article actually 

















The Metal Workers 
of New England 


ODAY New England is thickly 

dotted with establishments making 
tools of such precision and accuracy that 
in .this field she stands unsurpassed, 
Craftsmanship in mechanics—inventive 
genius—these are her manufacturing 
assets. Hence the master-wrought foun- 
dry and machine shop implements, the 
firearms and cutlery, the brass, bronze 
and silverware for which New England 
workmanship is justly famed. 


Other industries throughout the coun- 
try to which New England offers a similar 
solution of the labor situation will find in 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
a banking institution equipped with com- 
plete facilities for the rendering of a broad, 
modern banking service. 


As a member of the Federal Reserve 
System, this company is prepared to 
handle all collections, often with a saving 
of time and interest to the client. In 
addition, its world-wide banking connec- 
tions enable it to finance foreign trade, 
issue commercial credits, sell bills of ex- 
change and furnish reliable information on 
market conditions everywhere. 


We shall be pleased to send you our 
booklet, “Your Financial Requirements and 
How We Can Meet Them.” Write Dept. B. 


Come to New England for the 300th 
anniversary of the First Pilgrim Landing, 
and visit the historic landmarks. While 
here, use this company’s office as your 
banking headquarters. 


Oxtp Cotony TRustT COMPANY 
BOSTON. 
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Reserve Oil Lands 


are as important 
to a producing oil 
company as 


Reserve Troops 
are to an army 
Through vast reserve acreage 


in United States, Mexico and 
South America, 


Cities Service: Co. 


has made certain its future po- 
sition in the oil industry of 
the world. 


Circular ‘‘22” on request 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
Bond Department 

60 Wall Street, New York 














The Ideal Drink for Spring 


HREVIA, 





FORMERLY KNOWN AS CHECONA EVANS ALE 


Like bread and butter, it is an essential rather than 
an adjunct to a meal. s fine with everything. Full 
of nourishment as well as mieheues. 


Try it at Leading Hotels and Restaurants 
Supplied in Cases by Progressive Dealers 


C.H. EVANS & SONS Estab. 1786 HUDSON, N. Y. 


LIDEWEL| 


SOFT COLLARS 





Illustrating 
ABBE ¥ 





Made in all the leading 
models and types of fabric 
by Troy’s MasterCraftsmen 


Ask for SLIDEWELL 


Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N. Yo 
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in similar circles in Germany. Germans 
will find in the achievement of a Weltmarkt 
some compensation for their humiliation. 
And altho these exports, ‘““being so much 
tribute, yield nothing at all to the country,” 
this attitude will infallibly remain and “ will 
be deemed by those astute folk evidences of 
commercial victory. Further— 


It is obvious that there is much in the 
deliberate plans and expectations of the 
Allies which runs entirely counter to this 
sort of commercial change. Their own 
trade programs are flatly inconsistent with 
the program which they impose on Ger- 
many through the reparation requirements. 
They have been solicitous to promote their 


own export trade and to supplant Germany 


inevery foreign:market. The British have 
ousted the Germans from every cranny 
throughout the Orient, South America, 
Africa, the Levant. French and Italians 
are no less bent on the same end. Ger- 
many’s colonies are gone. Whatever open- 
door principle may be accepted for colonies 
under the mandatary system, it is tolerably 
certain that every mandatary power will 
find ways of making the market open most 
of all for its own goods. 

Germany’s ships are gone, too—at least 
for many years to come . . . and the ab- 
sence of a merchant marine will constitute 
a handicap upon the development of Ger- 
many’s export trade. And yet—it is so 
obvious as to seem wearisome,-altho per- 
sistently overlooked in most public talk— 
it is only by exporting that Germany can 
make reparation. The Allied countries, so 
far as they smother Germany’s exports, as 
they persistently are trying to do, are cut- 
ting off the nose to spite the face. 

Taking up the question, ‘‘Whither will 
Germany export?’ Professor Taussig re- 
plies that there is likely to be furious oppo- 
sition to direct German exportation into 
Allied countries. ‘‘The protectionist feel- 
ing has been so intensified by the hatred 
engendered during the war that tariff du- 
ties on imports from Germany are likely 
to be reenforced by boycotting. At the 
very best, the direct exports from Germany 
to the Allies may hold their own; they will 
hardly be allowed to increase.” And else- 
where possibilities are set down as dubious 
in view of the attitude of the Allies. Ger- 
many has lost her colonies and in South 
America and in the Orient all the Allies, 
particularly the British, ‘‘will try to reap 
the fruits of the policy which they followed 
during the war—ousting German firms and 
banks and cutting out all German connec- 
tions, with the express object of securing 
the trade which Germany had built up.” 
Therefore, we read: 





The only direction in which a consider- 
able expansion of German trade may be 
looked for is in Eastern Europe, and es- 
pecially Russia. Here the possibilities are 
considerable. Not only are they consid- 
erable, but they are to be welcomed. On 
all but bald chauvinistic and‘ mereantilist 
grounds the development of Russia by Ger- 
many is to the advantage of both countries 
and to that of all the world, And every- 
thing in the political and social situation of 
the two peoples points to the probability 
of their eventual economic cooperation. 
The ulterior political and social conse- 
quences no one can predict. The experi- 
ments in a reconstruction of society of which 
they are likely to be the scene during the 
coming generation will be among the most 
instructive that have ever come under the 
observation of the economist. Whatever 
their course and outcome, they seem likely 
to be accompanied by trade developments 
in which Germany. will. supply. manufac- 
tured goods to Russia, and Russia will make 































FOX'S 
“FP” PUTTEES 
The smart appearance and great durability 


of Fox’s Spiral Puttees make them ideal 
for golf, riding, w atking, and outdoor 
ng 


sports. Made of the best zlish wool, in 
curved form, they fit the leg closely in flat, 
neat spirals and will not ravel or fray at 
the edges like ordinary puttees. Colors— 
khaki, forest green, cadet blue, etc. 
The genuine Fox's have a small ‘brass tag with 
the name and the letter R or L, for right or left, 
on each puttee. If your dealer hasn't them, 
we'll supply you rect. 
Regulation Heavy Weight . . . $4.00 
Extra Fine Light a: - $4.50 
Extra Fine Light Shade ..- $5.00 
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Lobster Newburs 
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Handy Tins---All Quality Stores 
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“aT ANDTHE’ YUKON, 


See this wonderful North- 
land. The one trip you will never for- 
get and never regret. 

You travel in perfect comfort all the way. 
Best of ocean steamers. Parlor observation 
cars. Modern river steamers. Excellent 
hotels and service. 

Interesting booklets, maps and worth- 
while information on request. 

HERMAN WEIG, G. P. A., 109 W. Washington Street, CHICAGO 
J. L. BURNSIDE, Gen. Agent, 610 Second Av., SEATTLE, WASH. 


WHITE PASS AND YUKON ROUTE 


e 
Also makers of @ Deviled Ham with Chopped Olives. 
ddress: Orange, New _Jersey_ 











No Muss—No Mixing—No Spreading 
Rat Bis-Kit quickly and surely does away 
with rats and mice. They die outdoors. 
There's a different bait in cach Bis-Kit. No 
trouble. Just crumble up. Remember the 
name—Rat Bis-Kit. 25c and 35c at all drug 
and general stores. 


The Rat Biscuit Co., Springfield, Ohio 


Rat Bis-Kit 


For Mice Too 
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payments in large measure through the 
export of food and raw materials. Here 
is a source from which Germany may 
procure the wherewithal for her reparation 
payments. 


Such being the prospects, ‘‘ what is there 
of real-good and real ill to Germany and the 
Allies?”’ Professor Taussig would have us 
brush aside the notion that all this is loss 
to the Allies, and not gain. France, taking 
that country as typical, ‘‘ will gain from her 
reparations: she will at least be better off 
with them than she would have been with- 
out them. She will secure tangible eco- 
nomic gain.” And yet France, we read, 
‘‘must face the fact that the gain will not 
be secured without some disturbance of 
existing conditions and without some pos- 
sibilities of unweleome concomitance.” 
As we read further: 


Two kinds of cases may arise, corre- 
sponding to the two forms which Ger- 
many’s export trade may assume. . There 
may be direct export of goods from Ger- 
many to France, as of coal, iron, woolens. 
The labor and capital which formerly pro- 
duced these same things in France will then 
be free to turn to something else, perhaps 
must turn to something else. Indeed, 
France must somehow direct a part of her 
productive forces to the aetual work of 
reparation—to rebuilding villages, factor- 
ies, railways. Needless to say, the protec- 
tionists will endeavor with all their might 
to prevent the diversion to this task of 
forces now engaged in familiar industries. 
True, the Treaty of Peace prescribes spe- 
cifically that Germany must deliver to 
France quantities of coal, cattle, machinery, 
materials, furniture. Yet if "these same 
things should be sold by German exporters 
for delivery in France, there will infallibly 
be resentment. 

Secondly, there is the indirect process. 

Germany, for example, exports to Russia, 
and Russia sends flax, wool, timber to 
France. If this takes place, France in turn 
can not export to Russia as much as she 
might if Germany were out of the way. 
The expansion of her exports meets with a 
competition which will be arraigned as ille- 
gitimate, if not wicked: the competition of 
a country which is deliberately developing 
exports in every possible direction by every 
possible means. So with Great Britain. 
Germany will ‘“‘invade’’ markets coveted 
by Great Britain and will rouse the ire of 
the British traders. 
- In sum, the reparation countries ean 
not get the substance of what they have 
insisted . on. without disturbance and 
readjustment in their own _ industrial 
organization. ...... 

There is more... Eventually the wind-up 
of the whole reparation business will come; 
and then a second series of readjustments 
must ensue, in the opposite direction. A 
return must take place to international and 
domestic trade in which reparation pay- 
ments no longer play a part. . The pains of 
transition will have to be suffered twice: 
first, while the economic world adjusts itself 
to the process by which reparation is ac- 
complished, and, again, when the cessation 
of this process compels a return to the old 
and more normal state of things. There 
will have to be a double set of adjustments, 
one at the beginning of the process, another 
at its end. The lost moticn necessarily 
arising from shift and change is an offset 
to the tangible material advantages secured 
by .the reparation countries during the 
period of reparation itself. 


And there is really one element of dis- 
advantage for Allied countries with an ex- 
port trade of their own, in the fact that 
Germany “‘ would have beén compelled dur- 
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pe he yD. ‘You are eaee oe 
weet" * of the U.S. Razor Trade 


’ | ‘HERE are 30,000,000 men of shaving age in 
this country. Counting those shaved by 
barbers, the majority of men are being shaved 
with regular razors of the Genco type. 
We want YOU to shave with a Genco Razor, 
because: 
I. The GENco is the professional type of razor, used by 
every barber without exception. 
It does its work coolly, smoothly, in a businesslike way, 
whether you havea tough, wiry beard or a lighter crop. 
It’s a regular razor, made of beautiful, accurately- 
tempered steel. You will boast of it as a find. 
. Thesame strong, sturdy blade used day after day saves 
you much money. 
. Men shaving themselves know now—as barbers have 
known for years—that a perfect shaving edge can be 
had only by stropping. 
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6. You can strop a GENCO as easily as barbers strop their 
razors. 
7. The diagram illustrates why anybody can strop a 


GENcO Razor. Merely hold the strop taut and the 
razor flat. The back and bevel bring this razor against 
the strop at the correct angle. 

8. Every GENco blade is hand-ground by master cutlers 
and is the finished product of somuchskill that we back 
it up—“GENCO Razors must make good or we will.’ 
You are the mmo Wwe are after. 

If your dealer is out of GENCO Razors, write to us 
Geneva Cutlery Corporation 


235 Gates Avenue, Geneva, N. Y. 
Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Razors in the World 






Reg. U%S"Pat. Off 


Note how GENco Razors 
meet the strop in just the 
pr r way to assure a 
e ect shaving edge. The 
vel lends backbone to 
ge and guides it on 

the strop. 
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ing the reparation period to develop by 
main force a great export business’”’— 


When the end of the period comes there 
will ho more be-an automatic cessation of 
her exports than at the beginning there was 
an automatic start of those exports. She 
will be in possession of an export market, 
which, however distributed geographically, 
will be well established. Having devel- 
oped it, she will be in better position to 
hold it; 


Finally, Mr, Taussig admits that. the 
whole reparation program may. be upset, 
possibly in order to ward off some_of. the 
consequences. outlined above. But this 
authority thinks it unlikely for the follow- 
ing reason: 


France and the other Allies need dis- 
posable means at once—ready funds. They 
must market the German bonds, or else 
their own securities based on these bonds, 
presumably with some sort ‘of indorsement 
or guaranty. Market them they must, in 
order to command the resources they need 
at this very moment. But once they have 
put the securities in the hands of investors, 
they have given hostages to fortune. 
Thereafter they must permit, nay, facili- 
tate, arrangements for export. A _ dis- 
tinguished French statesman—one whose 
name, were I free to give it, would carry 
weight—remarked to me, in "the course of 
a conversation in which the inevitableness 
of Germany’s expanding exports was 
pointed out: “If this proves to be the 
case—if Germany can not pay without 
competing with us and displacing us in the 
export trade of Russia and Siberia—we will 
simply cancel the reparations.’’ The an- 
swer is that, when once the Allies have 
cashed in the German reparations by selling 
the securities to investors, no cancelation 
is possible. Either they must refrain from 
the initial commitment or else they must 
allow the contract to be carried out to the 
bitter end. 





EFFECT OF THE OIL-LEASING BILL 


FTER a ten years’ fight in Congress 

the oil-leasing bill has been passed. 
This means, writes Mr. J. W. Smallwood 
in The Financial World, relief of operators 
on government land and the development 
of vast areas of land regarded as having 
favorable oil possibilities. The legislation 
also provides for deyelopment of lands 
withdrawn for their deposits of coal, 
phosphate, sodium, oil shale, and gas. 
Most of the land involved in the leasing 
bill, Mr. Smallwood points out, ‘‘was with- 
drawn from public entry under the admin- 
istration of President Taft, with the object 
of providing a supply of oil for the Navy 
and for the purpose of conservation. On 
June 30, 1918, the United States Geological 
Survey reported the total oil withdrawals 
outstanding as 6,525,605 acres, principally 
located in California, Wyoming, Montana, 
Utah, and Louisiana, of which the most 
valuable known oil-productive land was 
located in California and Wyoming.” 
The Survey reported withdrawals as 
follows: 


Stale Acres 
ee bitin ai: :0. dnt at Dimes Selale aan 230,400 
3 ¢ 06% <2 ae CAS Pee Lele 1,257,229 
IER, 2 2025 -vhba~e 6. 6'o. dais b'd.0 0 > COM 87,474 
SEIT COT re ee 467,030 
IE, n-0:0-0'0.4. ethos > sek 1,351,891 
hog RE .  tudd 6 s.cacemecsEeeaee 84,894 
ETC ORUCS Rowe's cdevcceswolawnan 1,962,787 
Wi pounbing ahiwetscanee colseg weemenn 1,083,900 
Ws fo eer ESP Tah ai Bs oe 6,525,605 


The provisions of this legislation, whieh 
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Plenty of Power but no Traction— 
spinning wheels that get nowhere 


—and the man in the taxi believes he is paying for the futile spinning of 
the wheels. The meter on his car back home would register them in miles. 


He believes the taximeter is registering a charge against him for the useless spin- 


ning of the rear wheels and the resulting damage to the tires. 


A valuable object lesson, if it makes him think of his own car and how he 
abuses his own tires when he fails to put on 


Weed Tire Chains 


For Sure and Certain Traction 


The taxicab companies protect the Public and Weed Tire Chains, when used judiciously, 
themselves from skidding accidents—from exces- lengthen the life of tires. Whether they are used 
sive costs. Taxicab wheels spin only when driv- on taxicabs or on pleasure cars, Weed Tire 


ers disobey the companies’ order to ‘‘Put on 


‘ins Stdeeesien Mieaia live et or dinwete.” Chains materially reduce operating expenses. 


And to safeguard their patrons against the drivers’ Nothing looks more ridiculous than a spin- 
possible negligence, the taximeter is attached to ning tire—nothing more brainlessly extravagant. 
front wheels. Put on Weed TireChains “at the first drop of rain.” 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: DOMINION CHAIN COMPANY, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes—From Plumbers’ 
Safety Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 


General Sales Office: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


District Sales Offices : 
Boston _Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburg Portland, Ore. San Francisco 
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DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 












Brey you play as 
good a game of golf if 
you were worrying about 


the security of the clothes 
you left in the locker room? 


Can your employees do as 
good a day’s work without 
steel lockers for the safe- 
keeping of their clothes and 
property? 

Give them Durand Steel 
Lockers. It’s good business. 


We make also Steel Racks, Bins, 
and Shelving. Catalog on request. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CoO. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 
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PATENTS Write for Free Guide Book and 
® EVIDENCE OF CONCEP- 
TION BLANK. Send model or sketch of invention 
for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Victor J. Evans & Co.,759 Ninth,Washingtua, D.C. 


Fenton Labels 


There is a distinct advantage in using 
Fenton Labels in your business. They are 
made better—they stick better—they look 
better. Theré is a wider variety to choose 
from. Our policy includes any order 
regardless of its size. Our service is 
prompt. Our prices are right. 


Fenton Seals 


Fenton Seals are the same high quality 
as Fenton Labels. A thousand shapes— 
unlimited variety—unsurpassed color 
work—printed on the toughest paper. 
Send us your order. 


FENTON LABEL COMPANY, Inc. 
506-512 Race Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Means so much to the oil business, are 
outlined as follows: 


The law provides that permission to 
acquire acreage for prospecting, wild- 
catting, and drilling must be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Interior, and that 
operators now holding leases on proven 
government land subject to certain condi- 
tions shall be atlowéd to produce oil on 
payment of a royalty of not less than 1214 
per cent. to the Government, this royalty 
to be taken either in oil or the cash value 
of same at the Government’s option. For 
the purpose of prospecting on withdrawn 
land permits may be given on not more than 
2,560 acres, and drilling must. begin within 
six months, a well to be completed to a 
depth of 500 feet in the first year unless 
oil or gas is discovered at a shallower 
depth, and within two years the hole must 
be drilled to 2,000 feet. If oil or gas is dis- 
covered the permittee is entitled to a lease 
on one-quarter of the area comprised in the 
permit, the terms being a twenty-year 
lease with 5 per cent. royalty and $1 per 
acre annual rental. The discoverer will 
also be given the preferential right to the 
lease of the remaining acreage embraced 
in the permit on a royalty basis of not less 
than 121% per cent., the royalty to be 
determined by competitive bidding. In 
regard to proven areas, such as the Salt 
Creek field of Wyoming, the bill provides 
that in order to come under the law a 
claimant who holds the title or claim to 
title initiated prior to July 3, 1910, is 
required to relinquish such claims on the 
Government within six months and that in 
the event wells have been drilled within the 
limits of the withdrawal of September, 
1919, he shall, after payment to the Gov- 
ernment of a royalty of 121% per cent. 
upon all oil or gas taken from his land, be 
entitled to a twenty-year lease, providing 
that he was in undisputed possession on 
July 1, 1919. The operator is limited to 
one-half of the area of a proved structure, 
and in no case to more than 3,200 acres. 
Upon delivery and acceptance of such a 
lease all suits brought by the Government 
may be settled and adjusted, and all money 
which has been impounded shall be paid 
over to the parties entitled to them. 


The immediate result of the law, pre- 
dicts the writer in The Financial World, 
‘will be to cause an increase in the pro- 
duction of the proven areas and to cause an 
unprecedented development campaign on 
wildeat land.’”” The most valuable produe- 
ing field affected is, we are told, the Salt 
Creek field of Wyoming. And we read 
further: 

Some of the largest wells in the country 
have been found in this field at a dépth of 
than 2,000 feet, and now that the 
operators are to be permitted to develop 
their acreage without the possibility of 
governmental interference, some 





addi- | 


tional gusher wells may be expected to be | 


brought in. In California there is also a 
large amount of proven property involved, 
and the proceeds of the production from 
this acreage for some time past has had to 
be impounded. The most promising pros- 
pective acreage is probably located in 
The oil resources of that big 


| State appear to have been hardly scratched 
up to the precent time, and it seems prob- | 





able that the next few years will see some 
important additions to the country’s oil- 
structures opened up in Wyoming with the 
prospectors being encouraged by high oil 
prices, 

In California all of the big companies 
should benefit, more from the new possi- 
bilities that it will give them for develop- 
ment operations than from the actual 
amount of acreage which they now hold on 
withdrawn lands. 








TO THE 


Wonder-Summer-land 
OF MICHIGAN 7 

All the great auto highways lead to Michigah— 
also reached by train and boat; crossed and re- 
crossed by wonderful roadways; cool forests of 
nature pine; innumerable picturesque lakes; 
| hospitable inns; countless popular resorts; delightful 
panorama of yachts and shipping upon Lake Huron; 
ever in the midst of nature—constantly in touch 
with civilization. 

Hundreds of miles of sandy bathing beaches, hunting, 
fishing, sailing, rowing, canoeing, motoring, golfing, 
dancing. Free Camping Sites 
Roughing it or refined, restful, diversion, all the 
healthful joys of the wonder-summer-land await you. 
A tour, a transient visit or a summer's sojourn here 
will make you live longer to enjoy its memory. 








aes Wes 

So we say—‘“Let’s go"”—take the family; 2 

enjoy yourself; make everybody happy,— (7 

health and summer comforts are due you. 
ilustrated Booklets. 


Write today, address Dept. I, 








—_—_—— —$—$—$___ 
SEVEN-CENT MEALS 
$1.50 per week. 42 meals with recipes and directions for each 


40 pp. book. 10c or FREE if interested in Domestic Science courses. 


Am. School Home Economics, 525 W. 69th Street, Chicago 












Add to the deliciousness of 
your meals by having big, rich 
red, meaty, solid, improved 
Excelsior Tomatoes, ripening 
early and plenty till frost. 
Here is oursplendid garden col- 
lection: Beans Bountiful, Peas 
Alaska, Beet Perfection, Swiss 


t , 
Big-Boston, Parsley Curled, 
Radish Fireball, Radish Icicle. 
Send 50 cents now for this col- 
lection. With it you_get one 

ackage of Excelsior Tomatoes 
Pree’ Also ask for our big 
new catalog. 

ST. LOUIS SEED Co. 4118 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo.] 


Comfort Your Skin 
With CuticuraSoap 
and Fragrant Talcum 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. Sam 
free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, eee 





























Double the Convenience 
of Your Electricity 


Make every single electric socket do the work 
of two. Use one socket for light and appliance, 
“Every wired home needs three or more,” 


Fits any electric light socket. The 
plug of quality. At your Dealer’s, 


S$ 


Sf 


ome | 
$128 EACH 







BENJAMIN 
ELECTRIC MFG. CO, 
Chicago New York 
Francisco 






































Eicurt years ago, Cadillac adopted 
the first successful combined 
starting, lighting and _ ignition 
system— Delco. 


Since that time, each new Cadillac 
model has been Delco equipped. 
Cadillac and Delco have worked 
untiringly together to constantly 
improve starting, lighting and 
ignition. 


It is distinctly appropriate, there- 
fore, and further evidence of 
Delco leadership, that the newest 
Delco product—a motor generator 
of striking simplicity and efficiency 
—is to be found on the latest 
Cadillac. 


Tue Dayton ENGINEERING LABORATORIES 
CoMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


DELCO 


Sharer, iene aad Ignition Systens 
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The Columbia Six Two-Passenger 
Roadster—Disteel Wheel Equipped 


For the Mechanically Inclined. 


Although it has never approached 
the radical either in design or ap- 
pearance, the Columbia has always 
been far in advance of the field in 
the adoption of new features that 
really prove worthy of a place ona 
high-grade car—for example, the 
Columbia pioneered in the adop- 
tion of thermostatically controlled 
radiator shutters and the non- 
synchronizing cantilever spring 
suspension. 


We are today the largest users of 
Disteel Wheels—the most advanced 
type of wheel on the market. 





Well Groomed 


The brilliant hued speed monster—the saucy roadster and the 
“down-at-the-heel” tramp car—are apt to typify the persons 
who own them. 


The Columbia Six has the substantial, well-groomed appear- 
ance that stamps its owner an established success. 


Nothing bizarre or radical about it. Such effects are ever 
the mark of the social or business climber who is over-playing 
his part. The Columbia has a distinct air of “good breed- 
ing’ that compels lasting admiration. 


In creating the Columbia, we have followed the invariable 
laws that govern correct dress—the best of materials and 
workmanship with deft touches in design that give it the 
brilliancy, freshness, and individuality of a spring gown from 
the hand of a master designer. It is distinguished by har- 
mony and artistic balance in furnishings, fittings, and colors, 
and by scrupulous care and attention even to the most minute 
details. 


The Columbia Six grows old slowly and gracefully. 
your confidence in its mechanical worth and retains your pride 
in its appearance because it is “good all the way through.” 


COLUMBIA MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, U.S. A. 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 
; Continued 











INCREASING. TRADE IMPORTANCE 
OF BRITISH INDIA 


REPORT published by the Depart- 

ment of Statistics gives a very inter- 
esting review of the foreign trade and 
industrial position of India for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1919. The excess 
of exports over imports amounted to no 
less than approximately $145,000,000, a 
new high record. The greatest share of 
the tradé—54 per cent.—was held by the 
British Empire, while Japan held second 
place in the import and third place in the 
export trade, being surpassed in this 
respect by the United States, whose total 
trade with India showed an increase of 
131 per cent. over the prewar average. 
Cotton-manufactures aceounted for 51 
per cent. of India’s imports; sugar was 
the next largest item. Other important 
articles of import were metals (iron, steel, 
and silver) and mineral oils. Exports 
consisted mainly of raw and manufactured 
jute, food, grain, tea, raw hides and skins, 
and shellac, 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC. 

Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 

1912, o 

“THE LITERARY DIGEST” 

Published weekly at New York, N. Y. 

For April 1, 1920 } 
State of New York - Ss. 
County of New York 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Wm. 
Neisel, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Secretary of 
the Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers of 
THE LITERARY DIGEsT, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement.of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the fore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
rea printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lishor, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 
Publisher, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Ave., 

N. Y. City. 

S. Woods, New York 


Editor, im. 354 4th Ave., 
Cit 


Managing Editor, Wm. 8. Woods, 354 4th Ave., 


New York City. 

Business Managers, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
York City. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of the total amount of stock.) 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354 4th Av., New York City. 

Cuddihy, Robert J., 354 4th Av., New York City. 

Funk, Wilfred J., and Scott, Lida F., as Trustees 
for themselves and B. F. Funk, 354 4th Ave. 
New York City. 

Neisel, C. L., 354 4th Ave., New York City. 

Scott, Lida F., 354 4th Av., New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and secur- 
ity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company, but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and _ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona-fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

WILLIAM NEISEL, Secretary of FunK & 
WAGNALLS Company, Publisher and Owner. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of March, 1920. 
[Seal] 


The Board of Directors of 
354 4th Ave., New 


Roiio CAMPBELL, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1920.) 
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Large De luxe 5 


otor- Driven 





Standard Motor-Driven 
Model $ 





Ropules F Priced 


ven Model 
§65° 


otor-Dri 


Other ; 
Blewarb 


Custombilt Necessities 


Speedometer, $25.00 
Special Ford Model $15.00 
Warner Auto Meter 
ard Model «+. $40.00 
Deluxe Model 


Stand: 


Vacuum System, $13.50 
Searchlight 
Standard Model . $7.50 
Deluxe Model 15.0 
Popular Priced Model 


Autoguard 
Bolted-on Type $10.00 
Side-Clamp Type . 13.50 
Ford and Chevrolet Models 10.00 





Some of ‘above 
we 


prices are slightly increased 
t of 100° Meridian 


4 Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corn. Chicago. USA 
> Paes, : 
(5) 2 





Del 
Hand Operated Model $ 600 






HEREVER, whenever 
a Stewart Warning Sig’ 
nal speaks it getsinstant action. 


Its deep, well-rounded, resonant 
voice is easily heard above the 
loudest traffic din. It carries a mile 
ahead on country roads. It com’ 
mands attention. 


There is a model to fit every purse 
and purpose. For your safety’s sake 
have a Stewart Warning Signal in- 
stalled on your car without delay. 
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Imagine Your Car Freshly Painted! 


erary Digest for Ap 10, 1920 


Murph: 
Varnis 
for over fifty 


years the in- 
visible pre- 
serverofbeau- 
tiful surfaces. 


ATHER different from its present forlorn, down-at- 
R the-heel appearance? Yet the car is probably as good 
as it ever was. All it needs is a newdress. Don’t stop 
at imagining! Paint it! 

Do the work yourself in a few hours at the cost ‘of a 
coat or two of 


Murphy Da-cote 
Motor Car Enamel 


The old boat will look like a new car in a glass case! 
And not so far out of the way at that. This wonderful 
enamel protects and beautifies like a coating of tough, 
glass crystal. 

Repeated washings will not dim- its lustre. It will 
wear as well as the original factory finish. Dries over- 
night. Easy to puton. No sags or wrinkles or brush 
marks. Made by the makers of the famous Murphy 
Automobile Varnishes. Most fine cars are finished at 
the factory with Murphy materials. 

Da-cote is furnished ia black, white and ten 
beautiful colors. For sale by dealers everywhere. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK CHICAGO 





Motor Gar 
Enamel 
— Canadian Associate 


The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, 
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‘* thought he would shake my arm off,”’— 








THE SPICE OF LIFE 











A Husky Sorrow.—Merry OneE—‘Cheer 
up, old man! Why don’t you drown your 
sorrow? ” 

Sap One—“ She’s bigger than I am, and 
besides, it would be murder ! ”’—London 
Tit-Bits. 





Father’s Violence.—Jacx—* Was her 
father violent when you asked for her 
hand?” 

Tom—‘‘ Was. he? Great Scott! | 


London Tit-Bits. 





Hopeless.—‘‘ And why is he here? ”’ we 
inquired, stopping in front of Padded Cell 
No. 44. 

“* He was a politician and when he finally 
got in office he really tried to carry out his 
campaign pledges,’’ replied the attendant. 
Judge. 





Scanty Equipment.—“ Shakespeare had 
no scenery worth mentioning.” 

“And he had no press-agent, either,” 
said Mr. Stormington Barnes. ‘‘ Other- 
wise there would have been no lingering 
doubt as to who wrote the plays.’’— Wash- 
ington Star. 





Professional Appreciation.—First Ac- 
TRESS (behind the scenes)—*‘ Did you hear 
the way the public wept during my death 
scene? ”’ 

Seconp Actress—‘‘ Yes; it must have 
been because they realized that it was only 
acted ! ’—Tyrihans (Christiania). 





Everlasting Fire——Mistress (to cook 
from the country)—‘‘ Well, what do you 
think of our gas fires? ”’ 

Coox—‘‘I think them wonderful, ma’am. 
Why, those in the kitchen haven’t gone 
out since I came here over a week ago.’’— 
Karikaturen (Christiania). 








Scholastic Tests.—‘‘ What’s the matter? 
You look thoughtful.” 

“My six-year-old son brought home a 
list of questions to answer.” 

** What of that? ”’ 

“My average ranks me as.a deficient 
kid.””"—Louisville Courier-Journal, 





Geographical Sisters.—Miss Rose asked 
her eighth grade: ‘‘ What are the sister 
States? ”’ 

Mabel answered: “I am not sure, but 
I should think they were Miss Ouri, Ida 
Ho, Mary Land, Callie Fornia, Louisa 
Anna, Della Ware, Minne Sota, and Mrs. 
Sippi.’—The St. Cloud (Minn.) High 
School Mascot. 





Ireland Wins.—‘‘ Talking of hens,’ re- 
marked the American visitor, “‘ reminds 
me of an old hen my dad once had. She 
would hatch out anything from a tennis-ball 
to a lemon. Why, one day she sat on a 
piece of ice and hatched out two quarts of 
hot water.” 

“ That doesn’t come up to a club-footed 
hen my mother once had,” remarked the 
Irishman. ‘ They had been feeding her by 
mistake on sawdust instead of oatmeal. 
Well, sor, she laid twelve eggs and sat on 
them, and when they hatched eleven of 
the chickens had wooden legs and the 
twelfth was a woodpecker ! ”’—London Tit- 
Bits. 
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For Every Lift There’s 
a Duff Proven Best 


UFF JACKS for all Lifts is a manu- 

facturing policy which could not sur- 

vive without sound and progressive design- 

ing, sure knowledge based on long experi- 

ence, and high quality of materials and 

workmanship—finest resources at every 
stage of production. 


Automobiles and trucks make their spe- 
cial demands on jacks. Railways impose 
their own titanic lifting tasks. Industry 
in general has its widely varied, always 
exacting, jack needs. And Duff Jacks, 
through special design for each purpose, 
serve them all equally well. 


Typical Duff efficiency features the 
Universal No. 411 model—illustrated— 
a 11%4-ton automobile jack of super-strength. 
Easily lifts the heaviest passenger cars. 


Adjustable foot-lift takes very low axle, 
or hub of sunken wheel, when necessary. 
Long coupled handle enables operator to 
avoid cramped position, damaged knuckles 
and soiled clothing; also gives added lever- 
age for smooth lift with minimum effort. 
Uncouples to fit tool-box. 


Duff Jacks for trucks bring to this 
field the same lasting efficiency and relia- 
bility provided by Duff standards in every 
other branch of jack service. 


For all lifts, in all kinds of service, 
use Duff Jacks—-built by specialists, 
amply proven, best for each job. Call 
on your dealer for details—or write us. 
THE DUFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


Exclusive Makers of Genuine Barrett Jacks 
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A COUGHER is out of place at a theatre, 
dance, dinner table, church service—in 


fact wherever people congregate. 


For his 


cough is not only a social blunder; it is 
a real annoyance to those around him. 
S-B Cough Drops relieve coughing and save 


embarrassment. Pure. 


No Drugs. Just 


enough charcoal. to sweeten the stomach. 


Drop that Cough 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughheensie 


FAMOUS SINCE /847 
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THERE WERE SO MANY DUTIES 
CROWDED UPON W. L. DOUGLAS 


WHILE HE was " 


BOUND ouT* 


THAT HE HAD VERY LITTLE 


- nw 4 } 
ONCE WHEN TOLD HE COULD 
PLAY AWHILE, HE DUG A HOLE 

IN THE GROUND — HIS IDEA OF 

WAS TO WORK 
SOMETHING 


se pe 300 & $10°° SI SHOES 
shoes are sold throu: h 107 of our own stores direct to the wearer at one 
profi it. All middlemen's and manufacturing profits are eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 
and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money in this country. 
W L. Douglas name and the retail _ stamped on the bottom guarantees the best 


shoes in style, comfort and service 
Stamping the price on every pair of shoes 

as a protection against high prices and 
unreasonable profits is only one example 
of the constant endeavor of W.L. Doug- 
las to protect his customers. W. 
Douglas name on shoes is his pledge that 
they are the best in materials, work- 
manship and style possible to produce at 
the price. For twenty-six years it has 
been our practice to sell W. L. Douglas 
shoes in our own stores with only one 
profit. This has saved the wearers millions 
of dollars. 


t can be produced for the price. 


‘The quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years expe- 
rience in making fine shoes. The smart styles 
are the leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. They are made in a well-equipped 
factory at Brockton, Mass., by the highest 
paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction 
and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make 
the best shoes for the price that money can 
buy. The retail prices are the same every- 
where. They cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York. 


Douglas shiecsareforsalcbyov e 7 QOS Oe shen deat a ae own store 


-L. 
if your local dealer canuot supply yo 
the factory. 


stamped the sale, ar it hae been changed 
on e D. 
‘utilated, BEWARE OF FRAU 


stake no other make, 
© booklet telling t how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W.L.Doug- 
sinonae” The md cg J 


er direct om 





President | 
W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO, 
161 #3 Street, 
FRAUD, BROCKTON, MASS. 
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What They Smoke in London?— 
DEARER TOBACCO 


SUDDEN RISE IN COTTON 


—Head-line in London Times. 





Good and Bad Blowers.—Skilled glass- 
blowers can earn from £12 to £16 per week. 
These, however, are not the people who 
blow the glass for the purpose of removing 
froth.—London Opinion. 


Declined.—M acair—‘‘The garbage-man 
is here, sor.” 

Proressor (from deep thought)—‘‘ My ! 
my! Tell him we don’t want any to-day.” 
—The Princeton Tiger. 





Forced Sprouts—May—‘I thought 
Jack was averse to wearing a mustache.” 

Bette—‘ He is, but he can’t help 
himself.’’ 

May—* How is that? ”’ 

BretteE—*‘ He’s been evading prohibi- 
tion by drinking hair-tonic.’-—The Dirge. 





Quite Likely—AnNciER (describing a 
catch)—‘“‘ The trout was so long—I tell 
you I never saw such a fish! ”’ 

Rustic—* Noa. Oi don’t suppose ye 
ever did.” —The Queenslander (Brisbane). 


Reserved Seats.—Txur Amorous OnE— 
“Do you ever peep through the keyhole 
when I am sitting in there with your 
sister? ”’ 

SMALL BrotHer (with a burst of can- 





dor)—*‘ Sometimes. When mother ain’t 
there.”’-—London Blighty. 

Dramatic Criticism.—(Heard at ‘‘ Abra- 
ham Lincoln’’)—Y ounce Woman—“ That’s 


a fine play. Really, I never knew much 
about Abraham Lincoln before—except 
that he never told a lie.”’ 

An EuLpEerRty Woman—* I 
dear, it’s a very impressive play. 
must admit that the ending is 
improbable.’”’—New York Tribune, 


agree, my 
But you 
highly 





Sample Submitted. — Visrror— “ Are 
you good at your work? I am very par- 
ticular about the way my hair is cut.”’ 

VittacE Barsper—‘ Well, I’m _ reck- 
oned fairly decent, but, if you like, I'll do 
one side of your head first so that you can 
see for yourself,”’—Der Brummer (Berlin). 





Swift Times.—PrRoritreER—‘‘Well, we've 
been in clover for six months now.’’ 

His Wire—‘‘ A few months more and 
we will belong to the old aristocracy.’’— 
Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 


From Front to Rear.—Tramep—‘‘Madam, 
I was at the front—”’ 

KIND-HEARTED Lapy—‘‘ My poor man. 
Another victim of that terrible war. Here’s 
a dollar. Tell me how you got into these 
straits.” 

Tramp— I was going to say that I was 
at the front door an’ nobody answered, so 
I came around to the back. Thankee, 
mum.’’—The Home Sector. 





Biting —‘‘ My!” exclaimed Mr. Klum- 
say at the sophomore cotillion, ‘‘ this floor’s 
awfully slippery. It’s hard to keep on your 
feet.” 

“Oh,” replied the fair partner sareas- 
tically, “‘then you were really trying to 
keep on my feet? I thought it was purely 
’—Burr. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 











“W. R.,” Chicago, Ill.—‘tHow is the French 
word Mesdames pronounced? Is the first ‘s’ 
sounded?’ 

The word Mesdames is correctly pronounced 
me’'dam’—e as in prey, a as in art—both s’s are 
silent. 

“T. S.,". Tripoli, Iowa.—‘‘ What is the origin 
and significance of the word Mizpah?” 

The word is of Hebrew origin. Itis the name of 
several places in Palestine, and is first mentioned 
in-the Bible in Gen. 31:49, where its significance 


is given: ‘‘The Lord watch between me and thee 


when we are absent one from another.”’ 


“KE. C. B.,’’ Concord, N. H.—‘ We often see 
the, sign, ‘Run Slow’ or ‘Run Slowl *; ‘Go Slow’ 
or ‘Go Slowly’; ‘Drive Slow’ or ‘ Drive Slowly, 
as we drive through the country in an automobile. 
Which is correct, and why?” 

The LEXICOGRAPHER has seen “drive slow” 
used where there was no room for “slowly,” 
and assumes that because slow and slowly are 
both adverbs, the idea was that one was as good 
as the other. Best usage, however, calls for 
“Drive slowly" and restricts slow to poetical 
usage and colloquial speech, as of Becky Sharp 
in Thackeray's ‘“‘ Vanity Fair’’—‘‘ We drove very 
slow for the last two stages of the road.”’ 


“G. E. T.,’’ Norfolk, Va.—The United States 
Military Academy at West Point is the only 
National Military Academy of the United States. 
It stands supreme, is preeminent, and conse- 
quently unique. No other military institution 
in the country is to be compared with it. 

“G. D.,” Newark, Ohio. —* Please tell me 
which is correct, ‘oftener’ or ‘more often.’ 

The word often may be compared in either 
way: (1) by adding -er and -est, or (2) by pre- 
fixing more and most. The latter is the more 
frequently used. 

“J.M.C.,” W heeling, “W. Va.—“ (1) What is the 
origin of the e: —— ‘the hated Sassenach,’ ana 
the meaning of Sassenach? (2) What is the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the name Scheherezade, 
the ae who related the tales in * Arabian 
Nights 

(1) The dictionary defines the term Sassenach 
as: ‘‘A person of Saxon blood; an Englishman 
or Lowlander: so called by the Gaelic inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain and Ireland.’”’” The 
term originated in the language about 1771, and 
probably is due to Cromwell's invasion of Ireland 
in 1649-1652. The LEXICOGRAPHER has no 
trace of the first use of the term. (2) The name 
Scheherezade is pronounced shi-he’’re-za’da— 
sh as in ship, i as in habit, e’s as in prey, first a as in 
art, second a as in final. 

“J. W. F.,”’ Asheville, N. C.—‘ Kindly state 
whether or not the expression, ‘ You all’ is gram- 
matically correct.” 

Some mistaken critics in the North and West 
imagine that the people of the South use-the ex- 
pression ‘‘ You-all’’ with reference to one person. 
It is possible that the! expression may be used 
in mountain districts somewhere in the South, 
but it is certain that educated Southerners, 
most of whom use the expression habitually, 
always have more than one person in mind. 

“H. M.,” Wilmington, Del.—‘ Which of the 
following is correct—status, pronounced as ‘a’ in 
state, or ‘a’ in statue; penalize, pronounced as 
‘e’ in pen, or as ‘e’ in defeat? 

The words you give are correctly pronounced as 
follows: Status, ste’tus—e as in prey, u as in but; 
not stat/us—a as in fat, u as in but; penalize, 
pi’nal-aiz—i as in police, a as in final, ai as in 
aisle; not pen’al-aiz—e as in get, a asin final, aias 
in aisle. 

“8S. 8. S.,"" Mount Dora, Fla.—‘‘ What are the 
ten bee cities in the world by population? 
What position does Montreal, Que., Canada, 
have as to population?” 

The ten largest cities in the world by population 
when the last official returns were made were 
—London, New York, Paris (France), Tokyo 
(Japan), Chicago, Berlin (Prussia), Vienna 
(Austria), Petrograd (Russia), Philadelphia, 
Moscow (Russia). According to the last official 
census taken the population of Montreal, Canada, 
was 650,000. 
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The HERCULES is a compression tight 
spark plug. The stone porcelain insula- 
tors eliminate breakage. Millions now 
in use are. proving the better value in 
efficiency and service. Size charts sent 
on request. Eclipse Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 


« Ask Gan rs Dealer fo wy 


HERCULES 


GIANT SPARK PLUGS 
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HERE fashion dictates and good taste has 
highest expression, Hartmann Wardrobe 
Trunks are most distinctively in evidence. 
The Hartmann Trade-Mark denotes quality. 
HARTMAN TRUNK COMPANY 


WARDROBE TRUNKS 


















































products. 

og ee Sree "hom the burdenis special 

“te rivileges and ry 

rease prices. In addition to Certain-teed varnishes 
and paints there aie many other Certain-teed household 

. helps, such as varnish stain, radiator paints, floor wax, 
farniture polish, stovepipe enamel, bathroom enamel, and 

the like—all of the highest quality. 








Your Pane will pay look | its Your floors will be protected Window and door screens must 

best if it against heel marks and_ scratches reappear with spring. Brighten 

with Cortana teed Polish. if they are’preserved with Certain- yours, and protect them from rust 
teed Floor Varnish. with Certain-teed Screen Paint. 











PAINT-VARNISH- ROOFING & RELATED- BUILDING - -PRODUCTS 


CERTAIN-TEED FLOOR VARNISH makes the varnishing of your 
floors easy and convenient. It quickly dries dust-free, and 
overnight becomes hard enough to walk upon. 


It is so tough that it does not scratch, mar, or show heel 
marks; it may be washed with cold or warm water, and 
with soap, without discoloring or turning white. 

Its convenience, superiority and moderate cost are typical 


of the many Certain-teed products for beautifying and 
preserving the house and household things. 


WITH CERTAIN-TEED SCREEN PAINT the framework and wire 
netting of your window screens and screen doors can be 
made to last longer and look better. 


It prevents rusting and will not clog the meshes. One pint 
is sufficient for six average-size window screens. 


Its saving service is especially appealing this year because 
of the price of wire netting. 


a ne 


CERTAIN-TEED POLISH is so easy to use. It polishes beautifully, 
and makes old surfaces look new, bringing out the full beauty 
and natural grain of the wood. 


It cleans while it polishes and dries to a pleasing lustre that 
will not stick, gum, or catch dirt. 


Like all Certain-teed Household Products, it is sold by 
dealers everywhere. 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 


General Offices, Saint Louis 
Offices and Warchouses in Principal Cities 


Certaitteed 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











‘ PEACE PRELIMINARIES 


March 24.—Democratice Senators suggest 
to President yWilson the ratification of 
the Peace Treaty with a single reserva- 
tion, providing for the decision of the 
United States on the League of Nations 
Covenant after the Presidential elec- 
tion, as a basis on which he may re- 
submit the Treaty to the Senate. 

March 30.—It is reported from Amsterdam 
that the Allied Powers have accepted 
Holland’s last note regarding the former 
Kaiser, in which the Duteh refuse to 
surrender him, but promise to guard 
him carefully. 

President Wilson in his latest note to the 
Allies demands the expulsion of the 
Turks from Constantinople and from 
Europe. He sets forth the view that 
in the future government of Con- 
stantinople, Russia must be considered, 
but suggests that no final settlement 
can be made until Russia is under a 
Government which is recognized by the 
‘‘civilized world.” 


AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 


March 25.—A message from Warsaw says 
the Bolsheviki apparently have com- 
menced the long-planned spring attack 
by launching a drive against the Polish 
line at seattered points along a front 
of approximately four hundred miles. 


March 26.—It is reported from Constantino- 
ple that the south Russian anti-‘‘ Red ”’ 
volunteer army has virtually disap- 
peared. General Denikin, the anti- 
Bolshevik leader in southern Russia, 
and his general staff have been. at 
Novorossysk since March 14 with an 
army of about six thousand. 

The terms under which Poland will make 
peace with the Bolsheviki are announced 
at the Polish Legation in Washington. 
They require among other things that 
Russia must renounce sovereignty to all 
territories obtained through the parti- 
tions of Poland; that the territories and 
peoples in the regions between the 
eastern frontier of Poland and the old 
frontier of 1772 shall fall under a Polish 
protectorate; that Russia is to agree 
to refrain from propaganda on Polish 
territory and is to pay a cash indemnity 
to Poles whose property in Russian 
territory has been damaged. 


March 27.—Poland sends a wireless mes- 
sage to the Russian Bolshevik Govern- 
ment proposing April 10 as the date for 
meeting Soviet delegates with a view to 
negotiating for peace. 

It is reported from Warsaw that Russian 
Soviet forces attacking Polish lines at 
various points over a front of ap- 
proximately 250 miles have captured 
several towns on the Slutch River. 

Odessa, the great Russian port on the 
Black Sea, is oceupied by Ukrainians, 
according to information received by 
the Ukrainian mission in Paris. 

Novorossysk, the last base in southern 
Russia under control of General Deni- 
kin, is captured by the Russian 
Bolsheviki, according to a _ wireless 
dispatch from Moscow to London. 


March 28.—The Bolshevik drive against 
the Poles has been unsuccessful, ac- 
cording to a communication from War- 
saw. he communication announces 
that the Polish military authorities 
after eight days of fighting at various 
points on a six-hundred-kilometer front 
see signs of weakness in the drive of 
the Bolsheviki, which was designed to 
break the hold of the Poles on the 
entire front. 


March 30.—The Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment notifies Poland of its willingness 


AND POLAND .- 





to open peace negotiations on April 10, 
as Poland had suggested, according to 
a wireless message from Moscow. 


FOREIGN 


March 24.—Dispatches from Beirut to 
Constantinople announce that Emir 
Feisal, the recently proclaimed King of 
Syria, has given the French until 
April 6 to leave Syria and the Arabs 
have ordered the British out of Palestine. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, the noted English 
author, dies in a London hospital. She 
was born in Tasmania, June 11, 1851. 

March 25.—Dispatches from Essen reach- 
ing London say that the German “Red” 
army leaders have rejected the armis- 
tice with the Reichswehr. 

The German Government reaches a 
definite agreement with the workmen in 
the Ruhr Valley, the bases of the agree- 
ment, according to Paris, being the for- 
mation of a workmen’s army charged 
with maintaining order, theremodeling of 
the Cabinet with labor-union participa- 
tion, and disarmament of the troops 
which took part in the recent coup d'état. 

The Naples Chamber of Labor decides 
to call a twenty-four-hour general 
strike as a protest against the measures 
adopted by the police and military to 
put down the strike in the iron-works. 
Two thousand iron-workers go out, de- 
mandinga 50-per-cent. increase in wages. 

March 26.—Admiral Horthy, the Regent 
of Hungary, according to a Geneva 
report, has secretly but officially offered 
the. Hungarian throne to former Em- 
peror Charles of Austria, with the as- 
surance that’ everything has been ar- 
ranged for the return of the Hapsburg 
monarchy. 

A- dispatch from Berlin says the Cabinet 
of Premier Bauer has resigned. Herman 
Miller, the Foreign Minister, has been 
authorized by President Ebert to 
organize a new cabinet. The resigna- 
tion of the Bauer Cabinet was due to 
pressure from the labor federation, and 
it is announced that labor will have a 
strong voice in the new Miiller Cabinet. 

Chilien newspapers comment adversely 
on the United States note to 
regarding the .recent anti-Peruvian 
disturbances in Bolivia, declaring that 


it gave evidences of suspicion that Chile | 


had fostered the differences between 


Chile and Peru. 


March 27.—A Brussels report says a gen- 
eral mobilization of the workers in the 
Ruhr region has been ordered by the 
Central Workmen’s Committee. 

A London report says one hundred Russian 
officers, sent to’. Germany by Premier 
Lenine, are assisting in the operations 
of the German workers’ army before 
Wesel. 

The Council of the League of Nations 
sends an invitation to the United States 
Government to appoint an American 
representative on the commission wnich 
the Council is sending to investigate 
conditions in Russia. It is under- 
stood the President will name one of 


the numerous American trade experts. 


now abroad to serve unofficially with 
the Allied Russian Commission. 

It is reported:from Paris that 3,500 three- 
inch field-guns have been found by the 
Inter-Allied Commission in the vicinity 
of Berlin and that altogether 12,000 
of these guns have been discovered 
throughout Germany, as well as 6,000 
airplanes intact. According to the 
terms of the Peace Treaty the Germans 
should now have only 204 three-inch 
guns and no airplanes whatever. 

The French Chamber of Deputies ex- 
presses its confidence in the Govern- 
ment by a vote of 518 to 70, following 
the debate on interpellations as to the 
Government’s foreign policy. 

March 29.—According to advices reaching 
the French Foreign Office, regular 
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Success 
Points 


The Way 


Search out retail businesses 
thathavescored tremendous 
successes-—in every instance 
you will find firm believers 
in window display. In the 
majority of cases you'll find 
they have wisely installed 


ZOURI 


SAFETY METAL 
STORE FRONTS 


Superiority in construction 
provides. maximum display 
valueand exclusivepatented 
setting features insure mini- 
mum breakage. Because of 
these features the Zouri key- 
set line has been 
Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories 


We have forty-five distributors in 
the U. S. and Canada. All carry 
complete Zouri stocks and main- 
tain construction departments. Your 
needs will have prompt attention. 


Write for Full Descriptions 


DRAWN METALS COMPANY 


Factories and General Offices 
Chicago Heights :: Illinois 











Wikre the 
heart sings 


At the year’s a holiday 
at San Diego, 
California. 

Cool summer days and nights, 
the blue bay and ocean sparkling 
at your feet, miles of white 
beaches, surf bathing, aqua- 
planing, yachting, motoring—new 
recreations for each new day— 
are just a part of life for the 
eighty-five thousand residents of 
this fast growing city. 

Its many miles of attractive 
homes are flower garlanded the 
year ‘round. 


You'll find all that life can 
offer at 


San EOS 


Through Pullman cars Chi- 
cago to San Diego over new San 
Diego and Arizona Railway, 
Rock Islandand Southern Pacific 
“Golden State Limited.” 
Through Imperial Valley, Mexico 
and Carriso Gorge. 







Send coupon for 
this attractive 
free booklet. 


OD ea ae 8s FDO ea 


San Diego-California Clab, 
110 Spreckels Building, 
San Diego, California. 
Gentlemen:—I should like to know more about San 
Diego. California. Please mail me your free booklet. 
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German army troops to the number of 
10,000 have invaded the Ruhr valley. 
France immediately called the atten- 
tion of the Allies to what is described as 
a gross violation of the Peace Treaty, 
and urged that action be taken. 


The revolutionary workmen at Essen 


decide to ask the Allies to intervene in 
the Ruhr trouble and send troops into 
the district. This follows the receipt 
by the revolutionists of an ultimatum 
from the Ebert Government demanding 
recognition of the Berlin ministry. 


March 30.—A crisis has arisen in Denmark 


owing to King Christian’s dismissal of 
the Zahle Cabinet, and his subsequent 
refusal to comply with the demand of 
the Social Democrats for its reinstate- 
ment. The opposition to the Zahle 
Cabinet is said to have grown out of its 
submission to the result of the plebiscite 
in the second zone of Schleswig, where the 
majority of the people voted to remain 
under German control, tho the Danes 
of Flensburg raised a protest, insisting 
that the plebiscite was not conducted 
fairly. 


France abandons her demand to occupy 


the neutral zone and consents to grant 
Germany from two to three weeks to 
employ a strong force in the disturbed 
Ruhr area, according to an announce- 
ment made to the German National 
Assembly by Chancellor Miller. 


DOMESTIC 


March 24.—Formal withdrawal of all re- 


strictions on coal distribution is made 
by Director-General of Railroads Hines, 
who, as Fuel Administrator, notifies 
regional and coal distribution com- 
mittees that they will cease to function 
on April 1 


The Census Bureau, among its an- 


nouncements as to population statistics, 
gives the population of Dayton, Ohio, 
as 153,830, an increase of 37,253, or 
33.1 per cent. over 1910. 


March 25.—An increase of 186,229 mem- 


bers. for the Catholic Church in’ the 
United States is noted in the official 
census contained in fthe Catholic 
Directory for 1920. The United States 
with its possessions has 27,650,204 
members of the Catholie faith, 17,735,- 
553 of whom are in the United States. 


March 27.—The names of approximately 


125 coal operators, miners, or others 
connected with the coal industry, 
recently indicted by a special Federal 
grand jury at Indianapolis for alleged 
violation of the Lever Act and con- 
spiracy sections of the Federal Criminal 
Code, are made public by Federal 
officials. The miners include John L. 
Lewis, international president, and 
William Green, secretary - treasurer; 
the operators include Thomas. T. 
Brewster, of St. Louis,-chairman of the 
Operators Seale Committee; Phil H. 
Penna, of Terre Haute, spokesman for 
the operators in conferences at Wash- 
ington, and F. 8. Peabody, of Chicago, 
one of the leaders among the Illinois 
operators. 


Senator Borah, of Idaho, introduces a 


bill in the Senate limiting the expendi- 
ture of any candidate for the Presi- 
dential nomination of any party. to 
$10,000 in each State, and providing 
for full publicity of contributions. 


March 28.—Forty-nine persons are known 


to have been killed and one hundred 
injured by tornadoes sweeping over 
eight States, including Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan, 
Georgia, and Alabama. . The property 
loss-is estimated at several million 
dollars. 





March 29.—The possibility of a soft-coal 
miners’ strike is averted when opera- 
tors and miners in a conference in- New 
York adopt a resolution, making 
effective April- 1-the wage increases 
recommended by the Federal Bitumi- 
nous Coal Commission and approved 
by President Wilson. The award con- 
tained in the majority report of the 
President’s coal commission provides 
for a wage increase of 27 per cent. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers with a membership of 60,000 and 
the Brotherhood of Firemen and Engine- 
men with a membership of 70,000, de- 
cide to affiliate with the American 
Federation of Labor at the meeting of 
the executive council of the Federa- 
tion in May, according to an announce- 
ment made by President Gompers. 


Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, self-styled 
Ambassador of the Russian Soviet 
Government, is arrested in Washington 
on a deportation warrant issued by the 
Labor Department. The action was 
taken as the result of the discovery by 
agents of the State Department of 
fresh plots for the overthrow of the 
American Government by armed revolt, 
outlined in documents seized on a 
Bolshevik courier en route to the 
United States. 


The Senate adopts a committee amend- 
ment to the Post-office: Appropriation 
Bill providing for a transcontinental air- 
mail route between New York and San 
Francisco via Chicago and Omaha. 

The Supreme Court in deciding appeals 
brought by British ship-owners upholds 
the constitutionality of the provisions 
of the La Follette Seamen’s Act relat- 
ing to the payment of wages to seamen 
on demand. Federal Court decrees 
holding that the provisions apply to 
foreign seamen on foreign vessels while 
in American ports are also sustained. 

March 30.—The Judiciary Committee of 
the New York Assembly, following a 
lengthy trial, by a vote of 7 to 6 recom- 
mend the unseating of the five Socialist 
Assemblymen suspended from the As- 
sembly some time ago. The majority 
report holds that the Socialist party is 
‘disloyal to the Government of the 
United States and the State of New 
York,’”’ and recommends further that 
the party be outlawed. 

Grover Cleveland Bergdoll, wealthy Phil- 
adelphia draft-dodger, is found guilty of 
desertion by a court martial and 
sentenced to serve five years in prison 
at hard labor. 

Herbert C. Hoover, in a telegram to the 
Hoover Republican Club of California, 
says he will accept the Republican 
nomination for President ‘“‘if it is felt 
that the issues necessitate it and it is 
demanded.”” This is his first flat 
declaration that he might accept the 
nomination. In his telegram Mr. 
Hoover alines himself with those 
favoring the United States, entry into 
the League of Nations with reserva- 
tions ‘‘safeguarding Ameriean tradi- 
tions and interests.”’ 


The Mississippi Senate reconsiders its 
decision on the resolution relating to 
ratification of woman suffrage, and by a 
vote of 23 to 22 voices its approval. It 
is believed the House will reconsider 
its rejection also, and that the legisla- 
ture will ratify as the thirty-sixth State. 

Unofficial reports as to the result of the 
tornadoes which swept eight States 
Sunday, March 28, give the number of 
dead as 166. The property loss has 
been estimated at $15,000,000. 


Chicago faces a general strike of city 
employees. One thousand clerks, 
stenographers, and bookkeepers are 
already out, as are four hundred 
garbage-handlers, and 90 per cent. of 


the firemen’ threaten to quit unless” 


wage advances are granted. 
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26400 MILES HARD DRIVING 
—NO BEARING TROUBLE 


‘‘The Shafer Bearing is proving a decided 
saving to us, not only in the cost of parts, | 
but in money earned by cars being in service 


That is what the Troco Nut Butter Company, one of many 
large fleet owners using Shafers, says about our bearings. 
Ten trucks—average mileage 26,400—average load 1200 
pounds—“no trouble whatsoever—never even needed adjust- 
ment since their installation.” 


And remember—these were TRUCKS—hired drivers—any kind of roads 
—heavy loads—no such tender care as your car gets. Shafers are built 
to take the punishment of rough work—guaranteed without reservation. 


Install Shafers in your front wheels now and avoid having your car 
laid up for bearing replacements in the middle of the driving season. 

If you own any of the cars listed in the column to the right, have 
your garage or repair man equip your front wheels with Shafers_and 
be ready for any road, any load, all the time. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


Shafer 2 ot 
GEO ‘D ‘BAILEY Co vice Divisio 
4500-10 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, U.S.A. 
New York Detroit Indianapolis Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Dallas 
maha Denver San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Spokane Portland 
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Is Your Car Here? D 
OAKLAND DODGE fa 

34, 34B All models b 
ROAMER FORD te 

All models except 1920 All models 5 
MAX WELL ALLEN iS 
1914-15-16-17-18-19-20 37 i 
CHEVROLET AUBURN 9) 
490. F, FA, Baby Grand 1916-17-18-19 is 
OVERLAND VIM TRUCK i 
4, 81, 83, 838, 90 20, 21 i 
DORT Scripps-Booth fe 

5A,6, 9, 29, 8, 11, 15 39 , 
BUICK BRISCOE (0 

45, 1916-17 All models F 
HAYNES 'S 

30 to 87 '9) 

1915-16-17 ‘> 

Shafers are exact replacements for cup b 
and cone or roller bearings in the front b 
wheels of above cars. No mechanical 'e 

change in spindle or hub necessary. 


VOY 


Easy to install—adjustable for wear. 


i 


Shafer Concave Rollers are set at an 
éngle in such a manner that they take 
side thrust as well as top or radial 
load without damage. 





























Shafer Roller Bear- 
ings have contact 
on full length 
of roller. 


Cup and cone bear- 
ings have only a 
point contact 

on ball. 











Self Aligning 


SHAPER 


100% Load Capacity From Any Angle 


Roller 
Bearing 
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), House-Cleaning Time—The Time 
|) To Equip Your Kitchen With 


“Wear-Ever” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 




































































Just think how much more attractive and modern your 
kitchen will be if you equip it with a set of “Wear-Ever 


aluminum cooking utensils. 


“Wear-Ever” utensils add to the 
bright, cheerful atmosphere of the 
kitchen because they are so cleanly 
and silver-like. They help make 


HOASTIVEUAGSAOTOUAOOAUANOAH OLE EGOOGHCRGAASAEHOUUANGLEAU GAO TOR CAUOOATAOUESOU AOE OOAE 


from hard, thick sheet aluminum— 
without joints or seams. Cannot 
chip—cannot rust—are pure and 
safe. 


TTT 


the kitchen the inviting place it 
should be—as up-to-date as are the 
other rooms of your home. 


Figuring the cost of “Wear-Ever” 
utensils* on the basis of the years 
they last, they are the most econom- 


“Wear-Ever” utensils are made __ ical utensils you can buy. 


WEAR-EVER 
\ Replace utensils that wear out naan 


LUMINUM 
Eby with utensils that “Wear-Ever” Wis 


TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 
Look for the ‘‘ Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil. 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Dept. 10, New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada “Wear-Ever” utensils are made by Northern Aluminum Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. 


WEAR-EVER 
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